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O MIGHTY-MODTH’d IKVENTOK of HABMONIESn 

O skill'd to sikg of Time or Eternitt, 

God giftMd org^'-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages ; 

AVnosE Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 
Starred FROii Jehovah's gorgeous armouries, 
Tower, as the deep-domed esipyrean 
Rings to the rovr of an angel onset— 

^Ie rather all that bowfrt loneliness^ 

The brooks of Eden mazili sixmMURiNG, 

And bloom profuse and cedar -vrches 
Charm, as a w.vnderer out in ocean, 

“Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o'er a rich ambrosial ocean isle. 
And CRUrSON'HUED the stately PAL3IWOODS 
Whisper in odorous heights or even. 


— Tennysoiu 
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ings of commentary anu ^ a 

stowed away in some be 

used perchance from time to time hn case ot ,sary 
repairs. Life teaches that the one true object of all 
literary culture is to foster that love for what is great 
in* literature without which there can be no true under- 
standing of its message, as it also teaches that the one 

true object of all scientific training is to awaken a love 
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of Nature and an apprc^tition of her infimle wonders 
without which all mere knowledge of scientihc facts is n 
\aiii acqms tion 

But those who arc not only theoretical edueitors 
kno ' from a weary cx|^nence that, though it maj l>o 
comparatively easj to bring one s horse to tho water, 
and c\eTi to hold him there it is by no metins so easy 
to make him dniik They know moreoser that nunj 
minds both young and old arc in no wise di^^tracted 
and rebutted by what to others may seem ‘needless 
excursions or trivial detads and that in not a few cases 
even the enforced study of dc^all helps to dc^elop an 
appreciation of masterpieces 

In his annotations to Johnsons itrco Mr Matth w 
Arnold has eTenilitu^d his theorj To a text of -156 
pages he has appended not quite piges of notes. 

At this rate the notes to Macaulays oa MtUon 

would occupy not quite ons jxige 
But, whether or not this m thoii be right iii the case 
of a masterpiece— an I as such he treats Johnsons Lives 
— Mr Alitthew Arnold woild probablj have been 
wilhn«‘ to allow that a very different method might be 
advisable in the case of an author whose pr dactions he 
most a^ure lly did not clas^ among the masteq. leces of 
literature hut whom he has adnuttwi to ^ pre- 
eminently fitted to give pleasure to all who are 
beginning to feel enjoyment in the things of the mit d, 
Alacaulay may not be a great vmter m the highest 
sense of the word his facts and hia judgments may 
be alike untnistwoithy he m%y have no ‘penetrative 
imagination his philcteophj maj be beneath contempt 
he may not even have been aware as Mr Mon:>on says. 
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of the existence of modern historical criticism : he may 
make a ‘ serious reader/ such as Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
impatient * by tickling his ears %vith fine rhetoric ^ ; and, 
worse than all perhaps, his once so admired style 
ma3" be voted \dcious and detestable — but, at all events 
with younger and less serious readers, ‘ho bits the 
nascent taste for the things of the mind, possesses him* 
self of it, stimulates it. draws it powerfully forth and 
confirms it/ ^ 

It is for this that Macaulay’s Essays are so valuable 
to the educator of others, or of himself. And of all 
these Essays none is more valuable than the A\<say 
on Mil ion. Its main subject is, from every point of 

TOW, important. Its allusions i‘ange over a great extent 
of history and literature. Its ‘icdundancy of youthful 
enthusiasm’ and its ‘fine rhetoric’ awaken interest and 
curiosit}" in nura?)erless subjects; and the annotator 
should seize the opportuniU^ thus offered, and place 
before the reader, while his appetite is thus shai’pencd, 
so much information, and in such a form, that it 
prove digestible and nutritive — may be assimilated, 
and form an organic part of the learner’s intellectual 
constitution. 

For this object curt and meagi'e notes arc of little use. 
They are indeed often worse than u'^eless Tlie\* emnher 
the memory with «^ome fact or date, u Inch lies there and 
rots Mn disconnection dead and spiritlc&s/'— the most 
‘trivial’ of all details, the most worthless of all en 
cumbrances. 

Let us take as an i]lu=:tration the following ^wssago of 
Fra.f'h. Criiic 07 i Milfoji : in Matthew Arnold’s Mixtd 
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A. 

Johnson 6 if /«5 of Prydfri^ and Mr MattbeiJ^^ Vmolds 
annotation of the pwsage Diydcn, &a7s Dr Jolinson 
undeirtooV a tranaUtion of \jr^l for which he had 
ihown bow well he was qualified hy hi3 version of the 
Pollio and two episodes one of l>isas and the 

other of Mezentius and Lausus Now any reader who 
IS acquainted with these two ^pisode^ would certainly 
also hnow what was meant hy the Polha Po^ euch 
reader* therefore no note at all was needed. Those, 
again, who may not have ha(l the a Irantages enjoyed 
by ifacaulav a ficUoolboy and wUa theri.fore ate unao 
qua nted with th^j Poll o» would e irely ah)0 be i^orant 
of these two epsodes, Put of Niaus and Pury alas, or 
of -Slezenti is and Lausua^ Matthew Arnold says 
nothing His sole remirk on the pa/tsap* is that The 
Prflw 13 s 4th Mtjgue The Fdiw> \ irgv\ s 4lh 
Eclogue! Mho if he knows Tirgils Eclogues cares to 
be reminded that the Petlio is the 4 th t M ho if ho does 
not know the Etlogues, w any wiser by being able to 
repeat, Uke an equation of two unknown terms* that 
the P<?n o of which he knows nothing js ibo ith of the 
Eclogues of which he also knows nothing t Surelv to 
say nothing of the two episodes from the -/Enrt 1 a few 
words aboil the Poiiw with its inystenous Sybilbne i>r 
Onental prpsage of a Messiah m ght have aroused 
interest, and perhaps have opened up a new vista to the 
reatler Wherefore, then, merely biirden hiS memory 
with thift mo^fc useless and trivial deUil, that The Polhif 
IS Virgil 4ih Eclogue 1 

For such reasons I haie supplied in my 7io*'^s U» thi5 
Essay not merely jost so tnuch information as might 
ouaWo the reader to skim over or scrape round th& 
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innunieraUe allusions which block his passage, but 
information copious enough to float him, if he will, for 
a little distance up divers affluents springing from far 
mightier waters than the brawling stream down which 
he is travelling. The distant glimpses that he may now 
and then cateh of these other scenes may perchance 
excite a desire of future exploration. 

The comparison of ^lilton with Dante which Macaulay 
makes, although the points of contrast chosen are meiely 
accidental and superficial, serves the purpose of the 
educator better than it would be served by any attempt 
to describe the essential differences of the Paradise Lost 
and the Divina Comvudia — differences which can only he 
learnt by a study of the poems themselves. These 
superficial points of contrast, so graphically depicted hy 
Macaulay’s brilliant rhetoric, attract attention. The 
reader, it may be, feels a desire to know a little more 
about Farinata, or about ‘the interview of Dante and 
Beatrice.’ If, instead of telling him to ‘ see Inferno x./ 
or to ‘ consult Purgatory xxx.,’ we supply enough annota- 
tion to thoroughly interest him in the subject, it may 
possibly induce him on some ffiture occasion to turn to 
Dante’s great poem. He may possibly, like that ‘poor 
Bobert Hall,’ at whom Mr Matthew Arnold mocks, by 
aid of dictionary and grammar endeavour to make out 
Dante’s own words, and, even if he should discover that 
Macaulay’s parallel between Milton and Dante is as 
‘ unverifiable ’ as Mr. Matthew Arnold (^v^ongly, I think) 
deems it to be, it may end in the revelation of a Vision 
of which no commentary or criticism could ever have 
given him more than a blurred and distorted con- 
ception. 
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Instead of attempting to give any biographical febetch, 

I have interwoven here and there m the notes a con 
siderable amount of information about Milton, and 
have added a cbronologieal Summary, m whieh the 
mam of bis bfe can be viewed m relation to 
co-temporary eveuU Introductions and biographical 
sketches are for the most part left unread Any one 
who desires a consecutive account of Milton^s life and 
writings will gam from Mr Stopford BrooVe's admirable 
little volume, or irom Mr ?allison’s Jlfdfjw, a far clearet 
conception than that which would be given him by a 
few of an Intnyluction Still le^ necessaiy was 
tt to give a detailed account of a penod which is fully 
de^^enbed la every English History 

Also in the cose of Jlacanlay I have limited myaelf 
to a brief biographical Sumiuary, and to a few facta 
immediately bearing on the compoBition of the Essay 
If any chould winh for a fuller acquaintance with the life 
of one who, though perhaps not ‘great" from the literary 
ctitic’e point of Ttew^ was in many ways a truly good 
and great man, they will do well to procure the most 
delightful Lifs and Lftters of by his nephew, 

Sir Gftorge Trevelyan, a popular edition of which can 
be obtained for a very modest snim Mr JMonson's 
Jfomidflttf 13 also Written v\ an atlractive style, and 
contains many just cnticnms 
Any account of the historical and literary events 
which were co-temporary with the life of MacauUy, a 
bfe which e^ridcd from the death of Cowper to the 
appearance of the Idylls of would have been 

euperSuous. This penod, involving the reigns of four 
English monarchs and some thirteen ^Vbig or Tory 
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administrations, the passing of the great Reform Bill, 
the Abolition of SUverj^ the rise and fall of the 
Napoleonic Empire, and many other important world- 
events — a period in which Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Keats, Scott, and Goethe lived — is one which, 
if studied, can hardly be studied as a mere adjunct to 
Macaulay's Essay. He lived for some thirty-five years 
after witing this Essay oii Milton, He lived moreover, 
as Mr. Morison says, ' in almost complete isolation amid 
the active intellectual life of his day’; and it is, as 
i\rr. Lowell justly remarks in his amusing criticism on 
Professor Masson's encyclopjedic labours, ‘only such 
co-temporary events, opinions, or persons as are really 
operative on the character of the man we are studying 
that arc of consequence.’ 

Subjoined is a list of books which I think may 
piove useful to those who intend to study the Essay 
thoroughly. I have not added Professor Masson’s 
voluminous publications to the list, for they are not 
easily accessible, and they conta^ a %ast amount of 
matter which, however useful it may be for some pur- 
poses, would only distract the student from the more 
important aspects of the subject. 

MILTON. 

M^Uon: by Stopford A. Brnoko {Classical Writers: MacTnillan). 
^riUon by Mark Pattison [Vnol* Men of Letters: Macnjillan). 
Lifeof AUlton^ by T)r. Johnson (ed by K. Leighton : MacmiUan). 
Criticisms on Milton : by Addison (Cassells National L^hrai'y). 

A Fraich Critic on MxUon: by^I. Arnold {Mixed Essays Smith, 
Elder & Co ) . . , ^ 

M%Uo 7 i an address by M. Arnold {Essays in Criticism: Mac- 
miUan) 

Hallam's lAlerary ITisiory (Murray). 

Milton' by J. B. Lowell (Z7s5ays.‘ Walter Scott). 
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DANTE. 
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‘In 1823/ says Sir George Trevelyan, ‘the leading 
members of the cleverest set of boys ’vvbo Avere CA^er 
together at a public scliool found themsehes collected 
once more at Cainbridga Of the former staff of the 
Eionianj Praod, Moultrie, Nelson, Coleridge, and Ed- 
mond Beales AA^ere noAv in residence at King’s or 
Trinity. ^Ir. Charles Knight, too enter]>rising a pub- 
lisher to let such a quantity of youthful talent run to 
vraste, started a periodical, AA'hich Avas largel}’ supported 
by undergraduates and Bachelors of Arts, among A^hom 
the veterans of the Eton press formed a brilliant 
nucleus/ 

To this Qiia)tcrly Magazine Macaulay contributed 
regularly, tAvo or three of his pieces appearing in each 
Number during 1823 and 1824. Most of these pieces 
have been reproduced (‘only too freely,’ thinlcs his 
nephew) in his Miscellaneous Wiitings. 

‘Spirited Averse/ says another biogi’apher (^Ir. Mori- 
Bon), ‘prose, fiction, and criticism on poets, A\*ere his 
first effoits in literature. ...Two battle-pieces in metre, 
Iwy and Naselg, still live by reason of their vigour and 
animation, and arc little, if at all, inferior to his later 
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productiOTis in verse. The of a Jtoman Tak 

and the Scms from Fetels are so sparlfJjug 

and vivacious, and show such a natural tam for dialogue 
and dramatic intss ert scsn^ that jt aairsB great deal for 
Macaulay’s good sense and literary conscicnUausness 
that ho reiaained content mth this first success and did 
not continue to wqtIc a vein which would have brought 
him prompt if ephemeral popularity ilr Jlonson 
however considers the most noteworthy of thc^e pieces 
to ht the Convrrsotioit Mf Ct?irky nud ilr l/dfon 

/oucfttnj thf greai Civil Uar and this was also (as Sir 
G Trevelyan d st,entmg tell^ us) Macaulay s opinion 
It was his deaded favoiinto among his earlier efforts m 
literature, 

^Vhatever may be the comparative value of these 
earlier efforts weighed one again^ the other in the 
scales of literary cntici^tn some readers of the Scenes 
fnm AiJitnian Pevds may feel inclined to differ from 
^Ir JfonsorL They may wish that 'Macaulay had con 
tinned to work thi§ vem and they may b^ of the 
opinion that this vein mght have brought him if not 
such prompt, at all events a less ephemeral popularity 
than that which he won by cnticism or by history 
They may seem to recognize in this fragment the 
presence of powers — as yet crude and undeveloped — 
which are intnnsically of so much higher value than 
those of the cntic or the histonau that even their un 
su^essful eaemsc would have been preferable to all 
btcniry celebrity Others again may doubt whether 
m spite of the unmctie cleverness displayed in this 
piCwC, Macaulay possessed true dramatic gifts whether 
he iad that penetratire imagination, tnd that insight 
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into human character and human motives, without 
Tvhich his almost unrivalled powers of pictorial com- 
position would have proved futile. However that may 
be — whether not Macaulay missed his vocation — ^it 

is not without a sensation of pleasure and relief, such 
as at times one feels in getting right away into the 
woods or mountains, that one turns to the Aihenian 
Bevels^ or the Lays of Ancient Borne, and forgets the 
polemical rhetorician and the critic of Croker and 
Montgomery. 

With regard to the Essay on Mil-ion, there are (besides 
the Aihenian Bevels, in which Euripides is ridiculed) 
two of these earlier pieces which claim especial atten- 
tion — the Criticism on Dante and the Cmvcrsaiion hchvcen 
Coivley and Milton, In them and in the Essay we find 
not only similar sentiments and similar lines of argu- 
ment, but many identical illustrations and forms of 
expression. Denham*s ‘garh and clothes/ Gulliver’s 
Travels, Othello, -^schylus, the Pastor Fido, Doges, 
Stadtholders, Janissaries, Oromaades and Arimanes 
themselves, and many other such forms, familiar to 
readers of the Essay, made their first appearance in 
these contributions to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. 
And it is not only on this account interesting to peruse 
them. It is also instructive, and amusing, to note how 
in the Essay hlacaulay again and again flatly contra- 
dicts what he had stated a few months before. In the 
Notes I have pointed out a few of the most glaring of 
these discrepancies, but I have not thought it worth 
while to subject his utterances, whether on art or on 
politics, to any serious comparative analysis. 

In October, 1824, when writing to his father, who 
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was nowise wilb his son’s connection with the 

Magazine^ Macaulay asserts that its ‘tone and character 
mlj bear comparison^ in a moral point of mgw, '^vith any 
periodical publication not professedly religio s , and he 
adds* ‘^Vhen I see you, I will mention to you a piece of 
secret history which will show you bow important our 
connection with this work may possibly become*' This 
‘piece of secret history * was the fact that overtures had 
been made to Macaulay by Jeffrey, the editor of thft 
Edinburgh Review^ and m August, 1825, appeared 
Essay m iliUcn 

‘The effect on the author’s reputation/ says Sir 
George Trevelyan, ‘was instantaneous Like Lord 
Byron, he awoke one morning and found himself 
famous iVxurray declared that it would be worth the 
copynghi of Chtlde Harold to have Macaulay on the 
staff of the Quarterly The fimily breakfast table ih 
Bloomsbury was covered with cards of invitation to 
dmner from every quarter of London A wartn 
admirer of Robert Hill, Macaulay heard with pnde how 
the great preacher, then well nigh worn out with that 
long disease, his life, was discovered lying on the fooi, 
employed in learning bv aid of grammar oiud dictionary 
enough Italian to enable him to verify the x>^rallel 
between Milton and Dinte But the compliment that 
of all others carao most nearly home — the only com 
mendation of hia literary talent which even in the 
innei-most domestic circle he was ever known to repe 4 t 
—was the Ecntence with which Jeffrey acknowledged 
the receipt of his manusenpt The more 1 ttinJt, Olo less / 
can (oncetie irftej e yon picked vp ihai style * 

How charactenstic this was of MacauLiy dunng hia 
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Trhole life may be perhaps best shomi by the following 
quotations from his letters and diaries. ‘My German 
library consists of all Goethe’s “vrorks, all Schiller’s 
works, ... some of Lessing, and other works of less fame. 
I like Schiller’s style exceedingly.’ ‘I am now busy 
with (the poet) Lucan. ...The character which Cato 
gives Pompey is a pure gem of rhetoric, without one 
flaw. ... It is impossible not to allow that the poem is a 
very extraordinary one — Lucan’s complete mastery of 
political and philosophical rhetoric etc. ... I know of no 
declamation in the world, not even Cicero’s best, which 
equals some passages in the Fharsalia.^ ‘Seneca’s style 
affects me in something the same way as that of Gibbon, 
... To read him straightforward is like dining on nothing 
but anchovy sauce.’ ‘The childish quibbling of Socrates 
provokes me. ...I am more and more convinced that 
the merit of Plato lies in his talent for narrative and 
description, in his rhetoric, in his humour, and in his 
exquisite Greek.’ ‘I cannot deny that Rousseau had 
great eloquence and great vigour mind. At the same 
time he does not amuse me, and to me a book which is 
not amusing wants the highest of recommendations.’ 

shall not be satisfied unless I produce (in the History) 
something which shall for a few days supersede the last 
fashionable novel on the tables of young ladies.’ 

The Essay on Milton consists of two parts of almost 
equal length. In the first the subject is treated from 
the literary, in the second from the political point of 
rievr. In the Notes I have ventured to comment freely, 
perhaps sometimes rather too freely, on Macaulay’s 
utterances, so that it would be superfluous to enter here 
upon any general estimate of his critical acumen or his 
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historical caodoor Those ^ho Tnay Tffiali to ohtain & 
(jjecond hand estimatfr-^for firstrhatid it is only to be 

obtain^ fnim an liapartval inttllijctit study of not 
only Macaiilaj^s writings, but also of the subjects on 
which he ^trrote^will find a full and feirly tynipathetic 
account of his ‘Ghaiactenslics^ in Mr Monsona volume* 
The stnetures which Matthew Arnold, m his FrtnA 
Vnixe €n MiUon^ passes on the Ej^y are for the most 
part perhaps rot unjust, but are pervaded by a spirit of 
rioclcery and acerbity which provokes sympathy rather 
with hlacatilay than with his cntic, and malcea it mot« 
difficult than ever to appreciate the fruits of the gospel 
of sweetness and light To say that the Essay 'in 
nowise helps one to get at the real truth about 
Milton^ whether as a man or a poet, is to say what 
15 obviously not true It la indeed true that if any 
one were to accept MaeauUys picture and were to 
make no attempt to compare tW picture 'with the 
ongmrd, ha would possess a very incomplete and a 
somewhat distorted Conception of lintoiu But to the 
great majonty of readers the Essay proves very helpful 
It 'hits their nascent taste, as Matthew 4.niold hunsclf 
says, “possesses itself of it and stimulates it, draws it 
powerfully forth and confirms iL* 

The asperity of BUch. criticism seems, moreover, aO 
the more uncalled for when we remember the mUci^ma 
passed by Macaulay on himself at a later period of hvs 
bfe. to Napier, an editor of the £cfiiK 

i^rgh be says ‘\ou will believe that I tell yoti 

what I sincerely think, when I say that I am not m€ 
ceasfal in analymng the effect ol works ot gemus. I 
have never wntten a page of mticism on poetry, or the 
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fine arts, wbicli I would not bum, if I had the power.’ 
Again, in bis Preface to the collected Essays we find : 
‘The criticism on Milton, which was written when the 
author was fresh from college, and which contains 
scarcely a paragraph such as his matured judgment 
approves, still remains overloaded with gaudy and 
ungraceful ornament.’ 
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IntiodutitOTj DwtMTwy ©t % Treatise by 3tilt*Tj on CRrtjiiaij 
Xtortnflrf 'Th cfa had bim b nal for about 150 j«ra tn the pre*sea of 
thft SUt« Taper Oace, DcecnpUouof the work. Adrantwre Ukon 
©t tbu durfo^err to cotnffitroorale ib© gen us and Tirtnw ot Huton- 

Fjrflt f art J/JConj pertftJ*- 

L (1 S) if Ito© a placed bv general anffrago among the |wt». 

It u, howe r objected by d tractore tbftt ho eo joved ati adranta^ 
oT«r othe great |H>eU by t Ting tn an enlightened age^ But Ih© 
reTorSfi of tb 9 la t uc^ for u einhution nd ranees |wctiTf decl ne* 
as men knovr and reason more tbej makebettc^ t^eones And won© 
poems. The lUuKiire power of |»oet y ^ (trongest among ch Uren 
and m a mde sog etj and he who n an enlightened ag© asp rea 
to he a great poet mast become a bttle ©h Id, and nnletm mneh of 
tirq know eil e Vo poet ha 1 to contend aga nst more d ntdrao 
ta^es than ton, aniLVmo of these was bia profound and elegant 
■cboUrah p, Tbi; intraducea the subject of 
Z. (5-111) Milton I LatliL Terso whv’b. leads up to a general surrey 
(not a complete eraminat on) of 

1 jlllton I Poetry 

(а) (10 12) lU most atnh ig chatMterwt o ts magi©^ in-gea* 

t re power muster rolls of charmed namea. Ilu j^eenliar 
maaner nowhere more bapp )y displayed than in the 
AUtffro and Pmstro^o 

(б) (13 16) Mdtons drtinta tc ©re Ijn© po^^tns in the fond 

ot plays. I^emarka on the businesa of m dramatist on 
the lyno otigm of Greek Brama on ^^Eschylus Sophoclefli 
and Lar^lea. The ^auon ifrs ia the le^ tun* 
oessfnl effort of the gen us of Iton- The CbwM frtJticd 
on the mod t of the Italian Mucpie, and superior to ^1 
a m ar poema, 

f) (16 2f} Pumdiie Zofff snpeno to srd^whlch, 

however u an adm rab ©poem. Omirnneon of the formar 
with the D r%fU fhewsjy The exact detail© of Dante add 
the d m uhniat ona of Milton illustrated by eiamplfis 
XSXT 
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from the two Poems. The superiority of hlilton in repre- 
sentation of supernatural beings. Excursus on ‘spirit’; 
. metaphysical conception and poetic presentment thereof. — 
ililton right in avoiding ‘metaphysical accuracy’ and in 
presenting spiritual beings materially ; but he * wrote in an 
age of philosophers and theologians ’ and could not * drop 
immateriality out of sight.’ He therefore rightly ‘took his 
stand on debatable ground, and left the whole in ambiguity.’ 
Dante’s angels and fiends excite no ‘mysterious interest.* 
hlil ton’s angels and devils compared with the gods and 
djcraons of Aeschylus ; his Satan compared with Prome- 
theus. 

(cf) (24-28) JIacaulay returns to his parallel between hlilton and 
Dante to show that their poetry ‘has in a considerable 
degree taken its character from their moral qualities.’ This 
leads to a contrast of Dante’s melancholic gloom with the 
‘sedate and majestic patience’ of Milton. Illustrated by 
IMilton’s SonneiSf which are ‘dignified by a sobriety and 
greatness of mind to which we know not w’here to look for 
a parallel.* Hence, by easy transition, w’e pass to the part 
that ^lilton took in the ‘great conflict between Oromasdes 
and Arimancs.’ 


Second Part : Milton^s public conduct and political writings, 

1. Milton's public conduct is to be approved or condemned according 

as the resistance of the people to Charles I. was justifiable or 
criminal. This depends on the ‘naked constitutional question’ 
whether the Great Rebellion was not as justifiable as the Revolu- 
tion of 16SS. 

{a) (30-33) The principles of the Revolution often grossly mis- ♦ 
represented. James II. not exrylled for his religion, but 
because ho had ‘broken the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom.* Now Charles had done no less. Therefore, ‘unless 
the Revolution were treason, the Great Rebellion was 
laudable.’ 

(6) (33-36) Answer to the objection, ‘Why not adopt milder 
measures?* Because Charles was not to bo trusted. Even 
if the Tudors liad exercised oppressive i)owers, Cliarles had 
renounced them for money, and yet ever again violated his 
promises. Therefore there w*as no choice but the Rebellion. 

2. Milton's political association with such characters as the Puritans 

and Regicides defended. 

(а) (36-^10) Excesses and outrages attendant on all revolutions. 

The violence of thesQ outrages only proves the necessity of 
a revolution. Milton, as other good and wise men, joined 
the party fighting for Liberty, and could not have acted 
otherwise, in spite of much that was ridiculous and hateful 
in that party. 

(б) (40-41) Milton commended for approval of the execution of 

Charles after it had occurred, although it was a political 
error. 
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(e) (II -44) Slilton i wwptat of office un^kr » tniliUry uwrper 
derended. Oomw^U e fr»rutapi on of ^bitr&rj ixjwerncce*- 
U 17 &nd not d^gpTous to labor tjr Tbo abnincful dAjt of 
the Rntor&Uoa Ti&die»ie Milton i conduct in n; 

UromwcR 

(eO (44 52) Mdbuik dwtin$u»beil from bU Dwcnptjoa 

of tbo Tmnon^ v n<^re pnrt tii* Puntana, Ifcntbon nnd 
Royalu^ )t tton belonged to none of these In bil chAT 
meter the noblest ouaI i en of t^trj ykrXy were eombltied m 
bATtnon oua omoiv Lot the sud jieruUnr ipleoilour 
of bis conduct oonnsts to his champmnsb p of Liberif of 
Tbont;ht fh a le^li to m co&sulcrstioti of 
3. (52-55) Mil£cnt Pnuc Icni 

ConclTudon. 

SentimenU czdted by the pablicmhon of th s rrltc of M Iton. 
Mscnnlny trsosported n hnndi^ md fifty jemn bzeb fancies him 
■elf in the smsU Wgmg of tbo ebl blind poct^ ki>eeUng before hmv 
bluiiiK Abd weep a g bpon his hand mnd oantestm with Ittiilons 
dsngbtert the pnnlege of remdmg iTosier to him. Final renimrks on 
Milton i diATActcr mi sUiblT stamped w th the imMfl mnd snwTKTip- 
tion of the Most High. 
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AUGUST, 1825. 

Joannts j\£iUontf Afv;ti^ dc Voctrtnd ChrisUand libri duo posthumu 
A Trent ISO on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy 
Scnpfcurcs alone. Bjr John Miltov, transited from the 
Original by Charles R. Sumner, 31 A., etc., etc. 1825 

Tovtards the close of the year 1823, Mr. Lemon, deputy- 
keeper of the state papers, in tlie course of Iris researches 
among the presses of Iris office, met with a large Latin 
manuscript With it ^ere found corrected copies of the 
foreign despatches written by Milton, while he filled the 
office of Secretary, and several papers relating to the Popish 
trials and the Hye-house Plot. Tlie whole was wrapped up 
in an envelope, superscribed To Mr, Skinner^ Merchant On 
examination, the large manuscript proved to be the long 
lost Essay on the Doctrines of Christianity, which, accord- 10 
ing to Wood and Toland, Milton finished after the Restoration, 
and deposited with Cy’riac Skinner. Skinner, it is well 
kno^vn, held the same political opinions with his illustrious 
friend. It is therefore probable, as Mr. Lemon conjectures, 
that he may have fallen under the suspicions of the govern- 
ment during that persecution of the Whigs which folio w’ed 
the dissolution of the Oxford parliament, and tliat, in 
consequence of a general seizure of his papers, this work 
may have been brought to the office in which it has been 

found. But whatever the adventures of the manuscript 20 
€ 
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niAy Iiavo beeni no doubt can enst that it is a genuine 
relic of the great poet 

31p Sttnmer, 'who commanded by hi3 ^lajesty to 
edite and translate the treatise, has ac»t^tted hiniself of hu* 
task in a marmer bonouiable to his talents and to hia char 
acter His Tersion 13 not indeed ^eiy easy or elegant , but 
It 13 entitled to the praise of oeamcsa and fidelity His 
notes abound with interesting quotations, and hare the rare 
ment of really elucidating the text The preface is e'd 
lOdently the ■work of a sensible and candid man finn in hia 
own religions opinions, and tolerant towards those of 
others- 

The book itself wiU not add murh to the fame of MUtom 
It 13 , like all TAttrt works, well written, though not 
exactly m the style of the prize essays of Oxford ^nd 
Ckmbndge; There la no elabomte imitation of classical 
antiquity, no scmp Ions panty, none of the ceremonial 
cleanness which charactenzea the diction of out academical 
Phatiaees. The author does not attempt to pob&h and 
20 bnghten his eompoeibon into the Cioeronian gloss and 
hrilfiaiicy He does not, in shorty eacrnfioe sense and spirit 
to pedantic refinjemeuts. The uaiuro of hyA com 

pelled him to use ^ny words 

TbAt would luTfi nude QmntOi&d itare and gvp 

But he writes with as much ease and freedom as if Latin 
were his mother tongue and, where he u least happy, hia 
failure seems to anse from the carelessness of a native, not 
from the ignorance of a foreigner We may appiv to him 
what Beuhaia with great feAieity saya of CowVey He weare 
30 the garb, but not the clothes of the auciente. 

Throug^nt the volume are discernible the traces of a 
poVerfttl and independent mind, emancipated from the in 
fiueuce of authority, and devoted to the search of tmtk 
Slilton professes to form his Bystem from the Bible alon^ , 
and I la dig»^t of scriptural texts is certainly a’mong the 
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best that Iiave appeared. But he is not always so happy 
in his inferences as in his citations. 

Some of the heterodox doctrines which he avows seemed 
to have excited considerable amazement, particularly his 
Arianisra, and his theory on the subject of polygamy. Yet 
we can scarcely conceive that any person could have read 
the Paradise I^ost without suspecting him of the former; 
nor do we think that any reader, acquainted with the his- 
tory of his life, ought to be much startled at the latter. 
The opinions which he has expressed respecting the nature 10 
of the Deity, the eternity of matter, and the observation 
of the Sabbath, might, we think, have caused more just 
surprise. 

But we will not go into the discussion of these points. 
The book, were it far more orthodox or far more heretical 
than it is, would not much edify or corrupt the picsent 
generation. The men of our time are not to be converted or 
perverted by quartos. A few more days, and this essay will 
follow the Defe?mo PopuU to the dost and silence of the 
upper shelf. The name of its author, and the remarkable 20 
circumstances attending its publication, will secure to it a 
certain degree of attention. For a month or two it wnll 
occupy a few mimites of chat in every* dra\ving-roora, and a 
few' columns in every magazine ; and it will then, to borrow 
the elegant language of the play -bills, be withdrawn, to 
make room for the forthcoming novelties. 

We wish, however, to avail ourselves of the interest, 
transient as it may be, wdiich this work has excited. The 
dexterous Capuchins never choose to preach on tlie life and 
miracles of a saint^ until they have awakened the devotional 30 
feelings of their auditors by exhibiting some relic of him, 
a thread of his gaiment, a lock of his hair, or a drop of his 
blood. On the same principle, we intend to take advantage 
of the late interesting discovery, and, vrhile this memorial 
of a great and good man is still in the liands of all, to say 
sometliing of his moral and intellectual qualities. Nor, we 
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m conmccd* •^\\\ at out tUme ui if* 

on Ml occasion IHec the present, yre turn for a abort time 
(com the topte« of the daj, to coimnemoratc, m all love and 
reverence, the genius and virtues ol John ^lilton, the poCt* 
Ibt* stat^'sman, the phslo^pher, the glory of EngluJi htera 
tnrtj th« champion and the martjf of English liberty 
It la by hiA poetry that Hilton is best tnovm , and it is of 
hw poetry that we vish first to ppeaV, By the general 
aufTrage \X the ^vviUsed worlds h\a plac^ haa beeiv eaaigned 
10 amnng the greatest masters of the art, Hia detractors, how 
ever, though outvoted, have not been silenced. There are 
many critics, and some ol great name, who contrive in the 
same breath to citol the poems and to decry the poeL The 
wofrks they acknowledge, considered in themselves, may be 
dajtsrd among the noblest productions of the huipan mind. 
But they will not allow the author to runt with those great 
men who^ bom in the infancy of civilisation, supplied, by 
their own powers, the want of iJifltructian, and, though 
destitute of mcdeU theraselvea, bequeathed to posterity 
S^^iQcidtU Tth’kch defy wnitalion* it la aaid, inherited 

what hia predeee«aorft created , he lived m an enhghtened 
agfrj he received a finished education, and we roust there- 
fore, if we would form a just estimate of tua powers, make 
Urge deductions la consideration of thesu adi’anUgciL 
We venture to ttiy, ou the rontmiy^ paradojica] as the 
remark may appear, that no poet has ever had Ur struggle 
with more unfavourable circuniatsncca than Milton. He 
dQubtpd^ as he has Kitnaelf owned, whether he had not 
been t^ra *tti age too For this notion Johnson has 

30 thought fit to xoxVt him the butt of much clmnsy ndieole^ 
The we behcre, ntifimtood ibe nature of bia art better 
than the cnttc» He knew that hiJ poetical genius derived 
W advantage Itotu the nvibaatiofi '^bich euiroimded bitti,. 
or ffuia the teaming which he had acquired * and he looked 
hack With anm^thing Uke regret to the ruder age of aimple 
^ordi and vmd impressions. 
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Wc think that, as civilisation advances, poetry almost 
necessarily declines. Therefore, though vre fervently ad- 
mire those great works of imagination which have appeared 
in dark ages, we do not admire them the more because 
they have appeared in dark ages. On the contrary, we 
hold that the most wonderful and splendid proof of genius 
is a great poem produced in a civilised age. We cannot 
understand wljy those who believe in that most orthodox 
article of literary faith, that the earliest poets are generally 
the best, should wonder at the rule as if it were the 10 
exception. Surely the uniformity of the phoenomenou in- 
dicates a corresponding uniformity in the cause, 

Tlie fact is, that common observers reason from the 
progress of the experimental sciences to that of the imi- 
tative arts. The improvement of the former is gradual 
and slow. Ages are spent in collecting materials, ages more 
in separating and combining them. Even when a system 
has been formed, there is still something to add, to alter, 
or to reject. Every generation enjoys the use of a vast 
hoard bequeathed to it by antiquity, and transmits that 20 
hoard, augmented by fresh acquisitions, to future ages. 

In these pursuits, therefore, the first speculators lie under 
great disadvantages, and, even when tkey fail, are entitled 
to praise. Tlieir pupils, with far inferior intellectual powers, 
speedily surpass rhem in actual attainments. Eveiy girl 
who Im read jMrs. Marcet’s little dialogues on Political 
Economy could teach Montague or Walpole many lessons 
in finance. Any intelligent man may now, by resolutely 
applying himself for a few years to mathematics, learn 
more than the great Newton knew after half a century of 30 
study and meditation. 

But it is not thus with music, with painting, or with 
scrdpture. Still less is it thus with poetry. Tlie progress of 
refinement rarely supplies these arts with better objects of 
imitation. It may indeed improve the instruments which 
are necessary to the mechanical operations of the musician. 
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the sculptor and tl e painter But Ungua^ the mAchine 
of the best fitted for htsi purpose in ita rtidest •tate. 

Nations^ like indiviloaU, first perceive, and then abstract 
Thev advance frora partHrular images to general ternw. 
Hence the vocabnhiy of an rnhgl toned aocietj la philo- 
sophical that o£ a half civil sed people la poetical. 

This change m the language of men i» partly the cause 
and partly the effect of a com spending change in tl e nature 
of their tnteliectnal operations of a change by vhich science 
10 gams an 1 poetry lojea. Generalisation is necesaary to the 
adtaneemeat of knowledge but porticulanty » mdispens 
able to the creat on a of the imagination. In proportion as 
men know more and think more they look leaa at tndividnala 
and more at cla'^ses* They therefore make better theories 
and worse poem*, Tl ev give m vague phrssee instead of 
imagee, and personified qualities instead of mcU. They 
may be better able to anity^e human nature than their 
preilece*^!^ But analjau is not the I u^^iness of t) e poch 
Hia office is to portray, not to dissect He may believe m 
SO a tDoml sense, hke Shaftesbury, he tniy refer &U human 
actions to seff interest, hte ITefvetitw or he jnav never 
think about the matter at alL Hia creed on sdch mibjecta 
will no more influence hia poetry properly »o called, than 
the notions which a painter T\\%\ have conceived reepecUng 
the lacrynial glands or the ctn:u!alion of the Wood, will 
aiTect the tears of his Niobe or Uie bl ishea of hw AurorsL 
If Shakespeare had wntteu a Ijook on the motives of human 
actioni, it is by no means certain that it wonlJ have been 
a good one It is eitremelv iispiobable that it would hav^ 
30 contained half so much able reasotung clu the Bub^eet aa la 
to be found in the Fable of the Bees, But could SfatideTille 
have created an lagol AVelJ as he knew how to resolve 
characters into their elements, would he liave been able to 
combine thowe elements in such a manner as to make up a 
man, a real bving individual nnn? 

Berhapfl no person can be a poet, or can even enjoy 
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poetry, without a certain unsoundness of mind, if anything 
which gives so much pleasure ought to be called unsound- 
ness. B}' poetry we mean not all writing in verse, nor 
even all good witing in verse. Our definition excludes 
many metrical compositions which, on other grounds, deserve 
the highest praise. By poetry we mean the art of employ- 
ing ^vg rds in su ch a minh er"^ as to produce an illusion on 
the imagination, the art of doing by means of words what 
the""palnt^rlioe^\yjn^ns of_colours. Thus the greatest 
of poets has described it, in lines universally admired for 10 
the vigour aud felicity of tbeir diction, and still more valu- 
able on account of the just notion which they convey of 
the art in which he excelled : 

‘*As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things miknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. ’ 

These aie the fruits of the “fine fren^” which he ascribes 
to the poet — a fine frenzy doubtless, but still a frenzy 
Truth, indeed, is essential to poetry ; but it is the truth 20 
of madness The reasonings are just ; but the premises 
are false. After the first suppositions have been made, 
every thing ought to be consistent; but those first supposi- 
tions require a degree of credulity which almost amounts 
to a partial and temporary derangement of the intellect. 
Hence of all people children are the most imaginative 
They abandon themseU es without reserve to every illusion. 
Every’ image which is strongly piesented to their mental 
eye produces on them the effect of reality’. No man, what- 
ever his sensibility’ may be, is ever affected by Hamlet or 30 
Lear, as a little girl is affected by the story of poor Ited 
Eiding-hood She knows that it is all false, that wolves 
cannot speak, that there are no wolves in England. Tet 
in spite of her knowledge she believes; she weeps; ^he 

trembles; she dares not go into a dark room lest she should 

c 
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feel* the teeth of the monster at her throat Such is the 
despotism of the miagiaation orer yjjeultJTTtetJ 
In a rude state of sotietj men are cliildreo 'with a greater 
vanetj of ideas. It is therefore m such a stale of soctetv 
that we raa^ expect to find the poetical temperament m ita 
highest perfection. In an enlightened age there will be 
much inteUigence^ much science, much philosophy^ abund 
ance of ]UBt clasaification and ^ubtEe anah&ia, abnncUuce of 
wit and e3<xjueace, abundance of rerees, vid eren of good 
10 ones, but UUle poetry Men wdl judge and compare, but 
they will not create, Tliey will talk about the old poets, 
and comment on them, and to a certain degree enjoy them. 
But they will Ecarcely be able to conceive the effect which 
poetry produced on Ibeir ruder anceatoraj the agony, the 
catasy, the plenitude of bebef The Greek Rhapsodist, 
according to Plato, could scarce recite IlonieOithout falling 
{□to convulsions, Tlte Mohawk hardly feels the scalping 
knife while he shouts hii death song Tlie power which 
the ancieut ban Is of Wales and Gertnuij exercised over 
SO their and dors seema to modem mdera almost miraculous* 


Such feelings are ^ery rare m a anhwd communit), and 
most ram amOD^ thtw who incet jj5 jts Jzuftrove 

ments* They Imger longest among the peasantry 
Poetry prwluceft an iIlcLsion ou the eye of the mind, aa 
a magic lantern proilucrs an iljnsjoii on the eye of the body 
And, as the magic lantern acta be^t in a dark room, poetry 
efftfcta Its purpose most completely in a dark age. As the 
light of knowieilge breaks in upon its exhibitions, aa the 
on times of certainty become more and more definite, and 


30 the shades cf probability mom and more distinct, the hues 
and I neaftjents cf the plkintotns which the poet calls up 
grow fainter an 1 fainter We cannot unite the incompatible 
•dmutages <if reality and deception, the clear discemment 
of truth and the exquisite enjoyment of fiction. 

lie who, m an enlighteneil and literary society, aspires to 
be a great poet, must first become a little child. He most 

tel* 
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take to pieces the ^vbole Aveb of his mind. He must nnlearn 
much of that knowledge which has perhaps constituted 
hitherto his chief title to superiority. His very talents will 
be a hindrance to him. His difficulties ■^dll be proportioned 
to bis proficiency in the pursuits which are fashionable 
among his contemporaries; and that proficiency will in 
general be proportioned to the vigour and activity of liis 
mind. And it is well if, after all his sacrifices and exertions, 
his works do not resemble a lisping man or a modern min. 
We have seen in our own time great talents, intense labour, 10 
and long meditation, employed in this stmggle against the 
spirit of the age, and employed, we will not say absolutely 
in vain, but with dubious success and feeble applause. 

If these reasonings be just, no poet has ever triumphed 
over greater difficulties than Milton. He recei ved a learned 
education he jvas a profound and elegant classical scholar : 
hFhad studied all the mysteries of Pabbinical literature: he 
was intimately acquainted with every language of modem 
Europe, from which either pleasure or information was then 
to be derived. He was perhaps the only great poet of later 20 
times who has been distinguished by the excellence of his 
Latin verse. The genius of Petrarch was scarcely of the 
first order; and his poems in the ancient language, though 
much pmised by those who have never lead them, are 
wretched compositions. Cowley, with all his admirable wit 
and ingenuity, had little imagination: nor indeed do we 
think his classical diction comparable to that of Milton. Tlie 
authority" of Jolmson is against us on this point. But John- 
son had studied the bad writers of the middle ages till he had 
become utterly insensible to the Augustan elegance, and was 30 
as ill qualified to judge between two Latin styles as a habitual ' 
drankard to set up for a wine taster. 

Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a far-fetched, 
costly, sickly, imitation of that which elsewhere may be 
found in healthful and spontaneous perfection. Tlie soils on 
which this rarity flourishes are in general ns ill-suited to the 
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of Ti^roiis natiie for-lry m tbe flo«r potA of a 
bot hottse to the gro'^rth of oaks. That the author of the 
Pkradi^ Loat sho^ild \\^^ e vnlltTi Ihu to 

trok wontlerf qI Never Ufore 'ft ere ntch marked onginaht J 
and each eiquuite mimim found together Ipileed m aJl 
the Ifttm popnia of hliltcn the artifioal joAiiner tuJ wpensahle 
to ffueh works ts adairaUr preserved, while, at the aaioe 
time, his gernoa to them a pecidiar thAna* JWi air 
uohleneM and freedom, which (Itrtuignidiea thtra from all 
10 other wT(tiiigs of the same c\ask TJiey mniii I ua of the 
amuaemenU of thoee angeUc wamora wto conipofied tfce 
cohort of Gabnel 

'* About him erercued herote (ua#* 

The iLAAnaed yoQth of bfaTvn, liirt oVt Ihetr brads 
Crlei^ud armotuy, sh]4d, helm, ^xid tpear, 

Han^ hi^h, *n b diamotid iml iHtb 

TVe cannot look upon the Fjjftrtive fterci^ea for which the 
gcniTjft of Milton nngirtla lUtlf, without mtclimg a gliiupAe 
of the goTgeona ati 1 temhle panoply whrh \i aciniiilotwed 
20 to wear The atren^h of hw ima^matioii tnntaphed over 
every obstacle So inten^o and ardef^t wa:? the fire of ht3 
tmnd^ that it not onlvVraja not miffocitod heneath the weurht 
of fuel, hut penetrate the whole aopermcninbeitt nuL^ with 
its ow<\ heat axid radiaiifie 

It u not Our mteotion to attenii * anvthin" hto a complete 
ciaaocation of the poetry of ililton. The pnUic has long 
been agreed ss to the ment of the inrte;tTcinarfcal le possafes^ 
iht mcompoirable harmony Of tbe imcahers, and the cicellence 
of that style, which no nv^l haa been able to equal, and no 
35 parodist to degrade, which diaplaya m their highest perfection 
the idiomatic pn'weta cf the English tongue^ and to which 
every ancient and every modem language has contributed 
something of grace, of energy, or of nju-'ic In the vast field 
of cnticiam on which we are entermg inntjinerable renpers 
have alreadv put their T^t the harreat ja oq abun 
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datit that the negligent search of a straggling gleaner may 
be rewarded witli a sheaf- 

The most s^king characteristic of the poetry of Milton is 
the extreme remoteness of the associations by means of 
wliich it acts on the reader. Its effect is piodnced, not so 
much by what it expresses, as b} what it suggests ; not so 
much b}' the ideas which it directly con\eys, as by other 
ideas '^l\ieh ate eea\\\eet‘id with them. He eleetvihee the 
mind through conductors. The most unimaginative man 
must understand the Iliad. Homer gives him no choice, and 10 
requires from him no exertion, but takes the whole upon 
himself, and sets the images in so cleai a light, that it is 
impossible to be blind to them. The woiks of !Miltou cannot 
be comprehended or enjoyed, unless the mind of the leader 
co-operate with that of the writer. He does not paint a 
finished picture, or play for a mere passive listener. He 
sketches, and leaves others to fill up the outline. He 
strikes tlie key-note, and expects his hearer to make out 
the melotly. 

We often hear of the magical influence of poetrjx The 20 
expression in general means nothing: but, applied to the 
writings of Milton, it is most appropriate. His poetry acts 
likes an incantation. Its merit lies less in its obvious mean- 
ing than in its occult power. There would seem, at first 
sight, to be no more in his words than in other words. But 
they are words of enchantment. No sooner are they pro- 
nounced, than the past is present and the distant near. New 
forms of beauty start at once into existence, and all the 
burial-places of the memoiy give up their dead. Change the 
structure of the sentence^ snhstitnte one synonym ioxSD 
another, and the whole effect is destroyed. The spell loses 
its power; and he who should then hope to conjure with it 
would find himself as much mistaken as Chssim in the 
Arabian tale, when he stood ciyung, “Open Wheat,” "Open 
Barley,” to the door which obeyed no sound but "Open 
Sesame.” The miserable failure of Diy den in his attempt to 
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tiUJisKte into Ins own ilictiou ooioe jmrts of tlie PjindiAfi 
Lost is a remarkable instanco of this. 

In support of tbeae observations, we may remark that 
scarcely any piiss^ages in the poems of 3fiUon are more 
generally known or more fre<tueiitl} repeated than those 
which are little more tlmn muster rolls of nitmes. They arc 
not always more appropriate or more melodioua than other 
names But thev are cliarmetl namea^ E^ervoncof them 
IS the first link m a lonp Uiam of asaociAted ileaa Like 
10 the dwelling place of our infanc} revisited m cianhortl like 
the song of o ir cotfntry heanl m a strange land, they produce 
upon ns an effect wholly independent of their mtnnan, value 
One transports us baLk to a remote penoJ of htJjU>i*y 
-Another places UB ami ng the novel Bcenes and manners of a 
di^itaut regioiu A thirtl evokes all tl e dear classical tecol 
lections of clnldhooil the fichool room, the dog eared Virgil, 
the holiday, and the prize A fourth bnnga before na the 
splendid pluntnms of chivalro is romance, the trophied lists, 
the embroidere<l hoasings, the quaint devices, the haunted I 
$0 forests the enchanted gardens, the achievemenla of enamoured 
knights and the amdeij tjf rescued princessefli. 

In none of the wtAks of Milton is bis pe<^nlla^ manuer 
toore happily djsplayed ibau jji the Allegro and the PensercsOL 
It 13 impossible to conceive that the niechanisni of language 
Van be brought to a more exquisite degree of perfection 
Theae pwms differ from others aa attar of roses differs from 
ord>4aary rose water tl e close packed csssenre from tJie tt»a 
diluted mixture Tliey are indeed not so much jK>em 3 , as 
collections of hints, from each of which the resuler is to 
30 make out a poem for himat,lf Every epithet is a text 
for a i 

The Coiaus and the Samson Agoniatea are works which, 
thoUc^h of very different ment, offer some marked pointe of 
resemblance. Both are lync poems m the form of plaja. 
Tli^re arc perhaps no two kinds of compraition eo esseutiaflj 
dissimilar as the drama and the ode The buBiiieAs of the 
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dramatist is to keep himself ont »iralise each other, are 
appear but his characters. As .pits of this celebrated piece, 
his personal feelings, the illusioue^ the giTiceful and pathetic 
unpleasant as that ^vhich is pr^^ or the ^vild and barbaric 
voice of a prompter or the entrajg an effect to the choral 
it was that the tragedies of By confess, the least successful 
performances. They resemble 

invented by the friend of chihiiodel of the Italian Masque, 
a single moveable head goes remodel of the Greek Tragedy, 
so that the same face looks o^formance of the kind which 10 
the uniform of a hussar, the fu^g far superior to the Faithful 
a beggar. In all the character)copherdess is to the Aminta, 
and lovers, the frown and sneer ido. It was w^ell for Milton 
an instant. But this species of, to mislead him. He undei - 
drama, is the inspiration of thf modern Italy. But he did 
lyric poet to abandon biraself.ion which he entertained for 
emotions. iloman poetry, consecrated by 

Between these hostile ele-ecoUections. The faults, more- 
endeavoured to effect an amal^g were of a kind to Avhich his 
plete success. The Greek He could stoop to a plain 20 
Samson was widtten, sprang^ld style; but false brilliancy 
was ingrafted on the chorus. Muse bad no objection to a 
character. Tlie genius of j with disgust from the finery 
dramatists co-operated with paltry as the rags of a chimney- 
tragedy made its first appeaUyep ornaments she wears are of 
heart, a lyric poet. In his 'mg to the sight, but capable of 
intercourse with the East tht^e crucible, 
they had not yet acquired t^ug to the distinction which he 
in science, and in the arts, wl^amson. He made his Masque 
led them to treat the Asiapy lyrical, and dramatic only in 30 
narrative of Herodotus it sl^pted a fruitless struggle against 
up with the veneration of re of that species of composition; 

At this period, accordingly, wherever success was not 
of Greece should be tinctupgt be read as majestic soliloquies; 
that style, we think, is dis^^ will be enraptured with their 
and iEschylus. Tlie latter and their music. The inter- 
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till tions of Oie t\ia\ impose a upciTv 

th* wnt^r, and brc^iL illuftion of the rtiwi^r Tlv^ finest 
paftsagpg lho«fl wliich are Ijrio ih form ^ ^ell M in apint 
“I eboiilil lavith command sa}b the excellent Sir Hefity 
TTottou ill 4 Utter to itiltoo 'the tragical jjart, if the Ijn^al 
did not ravish me with a certain I>onqne delicacy in your 
Bongs and odcs^ wl erennto, I must plainly confcsii to yon, I 
bare mn ^ et nothwig piralWl u\ wr laagnage.'" The entt 
cram was just- It m ^ hen Milton escape* from the shackles 
10 of the dialogue when he w discharged from the labour of 
anitmg two mcongruniia styles, when he la at liberty to 
indulge hu chonl npturea wiUiout reserve, that he nse* 
even above himself Then like hi* own good CJ emus bursting 
from the earthly form and weeds of Thyrsis he stands forth 
ceht^iial a,nd beauty > he acema to cry exulUDgly-, 

Nciir toy buk b smootklj itcae* 

I tan ff j cr I exa ran 

to skim the earth, to above tbt cloudy to bath^ in the 
EEyaian dew of the rainbow and to tnhaje the balmy smells 
SO of nard and cassia, which the muaky wings of the tephyr 
scatter through the ca Ured i^Vva of the Hespendea, 

There are several of the n i lur j>oem% of Milton on vrhicli 
we would willingly make a few remarks. Still more willingly 
would we enter mto a detailed examination of that admirable 
poem the Paradise Regained, which strangely enough, is 
scarcely ever mentioned except 43 an inatauce of the blindness 
of the parental affection which men of lettprs bear towards 
the offspniig of their intellects^ Tli&t Milton was niia taken 
m prefemng this work, excellent as it xs, to the Phradm 
30 Lost, we readily admit. But We are sure that the superiontv 
of the Paradise Ixwt to the Paradise Uegained la iiot more 
decided than th^ aupenurity ^>1 U\e Varadxse Hegamed tc> 
every poem which haa amcc made its appearance. Our hmita^ 
however, prevent ns from duKUsamg the point at length. 
We hasten on to that extraordinary production which the 
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general suffrage of critics has placed in the highest class of 
human compositions. 

poem of modem times which can he compared 
the P aradise Lost is the Divine Comedy. The subject 
of MlTton, in some points, resembled that of Dante ; but he 
has treated it in a widely different manner. We cannot, we 
think, better illustrate our opinion respecting our own great 
poet, than by contrasting him with the father of Tuscan 
literature. 

The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dante as the 10 
hierogl} phics of Egj'pt differed from the picture-writing of 
Mexico. The images which Datite employs speak for them- 
selves ; they stand simply for what they are. Those of 
Milton have a signification which is often discernible only to 
the initiated. Their value depends less on what they directly 
represent than on what they remotely suggest However 
strange, however grotesque, may be the appearance which 
Dante undei takes to describe, he never shrinks from describing 
it. He gives us the shape, the colour, the sound, the smell, 
the taste ; he counts the numbers ; he measures the size. His 20 
similes are the illustrations of a traveller. Unlike those of 
other poets, and especially of !Miiton, they are introduced in 
a plain, business-like manner ; not for the sake of any beauty 
in the objects from which they are drawn ; not for the sake 
of any ornament which they may impart to the poem ; biit 
simply in order to make the meaning of the writer as clear 
to the reader as it is to himself. Tlie ruins of the precipice 
which led from the sixth to the seventh circle of hell were 
like those of the rock v hich fell into the Adige on the south 
of Trent. Tlie cataract of Phlegethon was like that of Aqua 30 
Cheta at the monastery of St, Benedict. The place where 
the heretics were confined in burning tombs resembled the 
vast cemeter}’’ of Arles. 

Now let us compare with the exact details of Dante the 
dim intimations of Milton. We will cite a few examples 
The English poet has never thought of taking the measure 
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of Satan, Ilf* gives its merclv a ragae idea of vast bulk* 
In on^ passage Ibe fiend lies streUl ed out 1 age in tengtli, 
fioatmg man’v a rood, eqaal in etze the earth bom enemiea 
of Jo'ie or to tl e sea luonaUr vhi h the manner mistakes 
for an islaitdr Wliea be ad tresses himself to battle against 
the guardian angels, 1 e stands hte Tenenff or AlLts tia 
stature reaches the skj Contrast with these descnplions 
the hnea m irbjch Do ate has dascrsbeJ the gigantic epectre 
of Nimrod. “ Hi 3 face seenwsl to me as long and as broad as 
10 the ball of SL Peter's at Rome an I hi» otl er limbs wer^ tn 
proportiQu so that the hanL, which concealed him from the 
waist downwards, n^verthele^ showed so much of 1 im that 
three Ull Gennans would m vain have attempteil to reach to 
his hair " We are sen^ahU that we do no justice to the 
admirable stjrlc of the Florentine poet4 Rut Mr GiiVa 
transUt on iK>t at hand and oar versioai, however 
B suC&cient to illustrate our m^mng 
Once more, compare tl e Uzar house m the ele^ entl boot 
of the FaradBo Loet with the last ward of Malebofge ta 
^ Dant& million aroida the loathsome details, and ta\es 

Despair hurrpng fronc couch to couch to mock the wretches 
with h 3 atten lance Death shaking bis dart over them, but, 
in nspjte ci ^uppheatjons, deEaj'ing to stnke. What sava 
Dante 1 “ There waa such a moan there aa there would be if 
all the fi ck who between J i ly and ^ptember are m the 
hospitals of yaldicIiLana, and of tl e Ti s^mi swampts* aud of 
Sardm a, were m one pit together and sueh a stench was 
Bsuing forth aa is wont to issue from decaved Iimba.^ 

30 We Will not take upon ourselves the invtd aus ofiSce of 
settling precedency between two such wnten. Bich in 1 is 
own deportroent js mcffmparaWe and each, we may remark, 
ha4 wisely, or fortunately taken a subject adapted to exhibit 
hiH pecul ir talent to the greatest advantage. The Dunne 
Ocunedv b a per^ial narrative Dantt w the eye-witnesa 
and ear witue^ of that whidx he relates. lie 13 the very 
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man '^ho has heard the tormented spirits crying out for the 
second death, who has read the dusky characters on the 
portal within which there is no hope, who has hidden his 
face from the terrors of the Gorgon, who has 'fled from the 
hooks and the seething pitch of Barhariccia and Draghi- 
gnazzo. His own hands have grasped the shaggy sides of 
Lucifer. His own feet have climbed the mountain of 
expiation. His owm brow has been marked by the purifying 
angel. The reader would throw aside such a tale in 
incredulous disgust, unless it were told with the strongest 10 
air of veracity, with a sobrietj^ even in its horrors, wdth the 
greatest precision and multiplicity in its details. The narra- 
tive of Milton in this respect differs from that of Dante as 
the adventures of Amadis differ from those of Gulliver. 
The author of Amadis would have made his book ridicu- 
lous if he had introduced those minute particulars which 
give such a charm to the work of Swift, the nautical 
observ’^ations, the affected delicacy about names, the official 
documents transcribed at full length, and all the unmeaning 
gossip and scandal of the court, springing out of nothing, 20 
and tending to nothing. We are not shocked at being told 
that a man, who lived nobody knows 'vjhen, saw many very 
strange sights, and we can easily abandon ourselves to the 
illusion of the romance. But when Lemuel Gulliver, surgeon, 
resident at Botberliithe, tells us of pygmies and giants, 
flying islands, and philosophising horses, nothing but such 
circumstantial touches could produce for a single moment a 
deception on the imagination, 

Of all the poets who have introduced into their works the 
agency of supernatural beings, Milton has succeeded best. 30 
Here Dante decidedly yields to him : and as this is a point 
on which many rash and ill-considered judgments have been 
pronounced, we feel inclined to dwell on it a little longer. 
The most fatal error which a poet can possibly commit in 
the management of his machinery, is that of attempting to 
philosophise too much. Milton has been often censured for 
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ftSQribing to spirits tn:iny fvinctions oF vliicli ints must tc 
incittpAlle* But the^ cbjecims though SanctionecJ bj 
en^ineDt iLames onginate we venturo to sav^ m profound 
Ignorance of the art of poetry 

TTbat 13 PfunM yi}^t9Tv our own miuds the portion of 
epint with which we are hcflt acquainted 1 Ve oWm 
certam phaenomeiia V* e cannot explain them into matenal j 
cansea. We therefore infer ttiat ll ere extsU aoraethmgl 
which lA not matenaL But o£ tfiis eomething we have nof 

10 e can define it on!v \ y negatives. Tft e tan itAflon 

about It only by aymbols AVe use the word p Init we hav# 
no image of the thmg ^ and the hu«ine«A i?f poetry 7 a with 
nnageti^ atid not with word^ Tl c poet uses words indeed p 
hut they am merely tl e instnimeuta of his art» not ita 
objects. They are the materials which Sic is to dispose in ^ 
aqch a manner aa to pr^nt a picture to the mental eye 
And if they are not so dapov^J they are no more entUJejl to 
be called poetry than a bale of can^aa and a box of coloursj 
to be odled a painting 

20 Logicians nmy reason about alv^tractiona But tl e great 
mass of men mn-it have itnages. The strong tendency of the 
multitude m all ages and nations to i loUtry can be explained 
On no other principle, Tlie 6rst inhabitants of C3reec«^ there 
is rcitson to believe, worsIiJ^^ped one inviAibl« Deity liut 
the neceteity of hi-viDg *oinetl ihg more dehnito to adore 
produced in a few centunea, the mnumeralle crowd of Gods 
and Goddesses, In Uke manner the ancient PefBiana thought 
It impiouR to <»xhibjt the Creator under a human form- Yet 
even tliese transf^^rred to tJie Bu’} the v^htch^ sn 

30 speculation they considered due only to the Supreme Mmd 
The history of the Jews Is tl e rer^ni of a eoiitinued itrttggfe 
between pure Theism supported bv the most terrible 
Actions, and the strangely fascinating desire of having 
tsome TOible and tangible object of adoration, Berhajifl none 
of the secondary causes which GiblKin has assigned for the 
rapid fcv with which CbristLajuty spread otet the world* 
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while Judaism scarcely ever acquired a proselyte, operated 
more powerfully than this feeling. God, the uncreated, the 
incomprehensible, the invisible, attracted few worshippers. 

A philosopher might admire so noble a conception ; but the 
crowd turned away in disgust from words which presented 
no image to their minds. It was before Deity embodied in 
a human form, walking among men, partaking of their 
infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, weeping over their 
graves, slumbering in the manger, bleeding on the cross, 
that the prejudices of the Synagogue, and the doubts of the 10 
Academy, and the pride of the Portico, and the fasces of the 
Lictor, and the swords of thirty legions, were humbled in 
the dust. Soon after Christianity had achieved its triumph, 
the principle which had assisted it began to corrupt it. It 
became a new Paganism. Patron saints assumed the offices 
of household gods. St. George took the place of Mars. 

St. Elmo consoled the mariner for the loss of Castor and 
Pollux. The Virgin Mother and Cecilia succeeded to Venus 
and the Muses. The fascination of sex and loveliness was 
again joined to that of celestial dignity, and the homage of SO 
chivalry was blended with that of rehgion. Keformers have 
often made a stand against these feelings, but never with 
more than apparent and partial success. The men who 
demolished the images in Catliedrals have not always been 
able to demolish those which were enshrined in their minds. 

It would not be difficult to show that in politics the same 
rule holds good. Doctrines, we are afraid, must generally 
be embodied before they can excite a strong public feeling, 
Tlie multitude is more easily interested for the most un- 
meaning badge, or the most insignificant name, than for the 30 
most important principle. 

From these considerations, we infer that no poet who 
should affect that metaphysical accuracy, for the want of 
which Milton has been blamed, would escape a disgraceful 
failure. Still, however, there was another extreme which, 
though far less dangerous, was also to be avoided. The 
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imaguiatioiva ot men are in a fre'it measure under tho 
control of th^ir opinioni The lacvst r xq^msite art of poetical 
rolonnc" can proJne^ no lUu^non, when it lA etnplored to 
represent tkat which h at once perceived to be monn* 
gruoua and ahsiinl ililton wrote tn an age of pliilnsophert 
and theologiaus. It was nece^sarr, therefore, for him lo 
abaUm from pvmg such t ebt>ck to thejr under^tandiupf 
ag might break the diArm which it was Ills object to throw 
over their imagitiatjoti^ This la the real explanation of 
10 the indi^tinctne^ and incon^istencr with which he hta 
often been reproached. Dr Johnson acknowledges that 
it was absolute! V tiece^ry that the fpmta should be 
clothed with material forma, aaja he, **the poet 

ihoolJ have secured the con'!i’=tenc^ of hia ^stetn bv keej mg 
imiuatenalitt cut of ai^Kt, and e«lucing the reader to drop 
it from hia ihonghtSL** This is easily said , but what if Milton 
could not fieduce his rea^lers to drop immatetiahty from th^ir 
thoughts t TlliAt if the contran ofinion had taken <o full a 
possession of the minds of meti as to leave no room cTcn for 
20 the half hehef which poetry ret|mres 1 Such we aii«pect to 
hare been the case It waa unpotssible for the poet to adopt 
altoi^lher the matenaf or the immatenaf syst^nu ITe there* 
fore took his stand on the ddiatable ground* He left the 
whole in ambigiiUv He ha^ doubtless^ by 1*0 domgi laid 
himself open to the charge of uiconsi^teno But, though 
phil<wophicalU in the wrotitj, w e cunnot but Wheve that he 
was poetically in the nght* This task, which almofd any 
other wnter would ha\e found impracUcable, was easy to 
him The peculiar art whith he possesaed of cnmnjunjrttiug 
^ hia meaning circuitously thnm^h a long succe^^sion of a^ssoci* 
ated ideas, and ct intimating more than he expressed, 
enabled him to digguise those incongruities which be wild 
not avoid. 

Toetry which relates to the bemgs of another world ought 
to be at once mr&tenona and picturesque That of hfilton 
lA so. That ckf I^te is picturesque indeed beyond any that 
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ever was written. Its effect approaches to that produced by 
the pencil or the chisel. But it is picturesque to the ex- 
clusion of all mystery. This is a fault on the right side^ a 
fault inseparable from the plan of Dante’s poem, which, as 
we have already observed, rendered the utmost accuracy of 
description necessary. Still it is a fault. Tlie supernatural 
agents excite an interest; but it is not the interest which is 
proper to supernatiural agents 'W'e feel that we could talk 
to the ghosts and doemons without any emotion of unearthly 
awe. We could, like Don Juan, ask them to supper and eat 10 
heartily in their company. Dante’s angels are good men 
with wings. His devils are spiteful ugly executioners. His 
dead men are merely liWng men in strange situations. The 
scene which passes between the poet and Farinata is justly 
celebrated. Still, Farinata in the burning tomb is exactly 
vrhat Farinata would have been at an autO’da-f£ Nothing 
can he more touching than the first interview of Dante and 
Beatrice. Yet what is it but a lovely woman chiding, with 
sw'eet austere composure, the lover for whose affection she is 
grateful, but whose vices she reprobates 1 The feelings which 20 
give the passage its charm would suit the streets of Florence 
as well as the summit of the Mount of Purgatory. 

The spirits of Milton are unlike tliose* of almost all other 
w riters. His fiends, in particular, are wonderful creations. 
Tliey are not metaphysical abstractions. They are not wicked 
men. They are not ugly beasts Tliey have no horns, no 
tails, none of the fee-faw-fum of Tasso and Xlopstock. They 
have just enough in common with human nature to he in- 
telligible to human beings. Their characters are, like their 
forms, marked by a certain dim resemblance to those of men, 30 
but exaggerated to gigantic dimensions, and veiled in mys- 
terious gloom. 

Perhaps the gods and dtemons of iEIscliylus may best hear 
a comparison with the angels and devils of Milton. The style 
of the Athenian had, as we have remarked, something of the 
Oriental character; and the same peculiarity may be traced 

n 
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m Im It nothing of the iimenity Mid 

elegance h genemUy find m tf e anperstitiona of 
Gtem All tugged, Wthanc, and coIcj^-kL The legends 
of -(Eflchylo^ seem to hinuonisse Icsaxiith the fragrant grOTefi 
and graceful porti^H>eg m which hts countryiuett paid iheir 
vowB to the God of lAght aM Godd^-vi <if Deavre, thm 'm*h 
those huge and gTote^ique labynaths of eternal granite la 
whKh Egypt enshrined her tnvstjc Osma or in which Hindo- 
aUti stift hiowa down to her eeveu headed idoK THvoonte 
10 goda are those of the el let generation the sons of heaven and 
e^h, compared with whoin JupUer himself was a atnphng 
and an upstart, the gig-intic Titans, and the incjorahle 
Funea* Foremost among his tteatmna of this c\^sa stands 
Fmmethevia, half fiend, half redeemer, the friend of Tuan, the 
sullen and impUcahU tnemv of heaveti. Prometheus heaps 
undoubtedly a consilemhle resemblance to the Satau of 
Mdton In both we f^x d the same imi^tience of control, 
the Bame ferocit), the same unconquerable pnde In both 
cbaracter? also are Tningltd though in \ery different propor^ 
tioaa, soffit Wnd and generous 3?rOmetVeu9, however, 

IS hardly euperhoman enough. He talVs too much of bia 
chains and his uneasy posture he la vntber too much 
depTta^V and agitated His rt^^ution seeina to depend on 
the knowledge which he posames that be holdsi the fate of 
hia torturer m his hands and that the hour of hia release 
wiU aurely come But SaUn u a creature of another sphere. 
The might of \iu intettcctoal nature la vi4.toTious over the 
extremity of pam Amidst agonies which cannot be con 
ceived without horror, he deliberates resolves and even 
30 exulta. Against the swofd of ilichael, against the thunder 
of Jehovah ngamst the fiammg hlcp, and the marl burning 
vniVv aolvd against tVis prospect of an eternity of vmuter 
mitted misery, bi3 spirit bears up unbroken reBtmg on lU 
own innate energies, reqvunng no support from anything 
eitemai, nor even frotn hope itself 
To retuiti for h, moment to the parallel wbch we have 
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been attempting to draw between Milton and I)ante, we * 
would add that the poetry of these great men has in a 
considerable degree taken its character from their moral 
qualities. Tliey are not egotists. They rarely obtrude their 
idiosyncrasies on their readers. They have nothing in 
common with those modern beggars for fame who extort 
a pittance from the compassion of the inexperienced by 
exposing the nakedness and sores of their minds. Yet it 
would be difficult to name two writers whose works bare 
been more completely, though undesignedly, coloured by 10 
their personal feelings. 

Tlie character of Milton was peculiarly distinguished by 
loftiness of spirit; that of Dante intensity of feeling. 

In every line of the Di\dne Comedy we discern the asperity 
which is produced by pride struggling with misery". There 
is perhaps no work in the world so deeply and uniformly 
sorrowful. Tlie melancholy of Dante was no fantastic 
caprice. It was not, as far as at this distance of time can 
be judged, the effect of external circumstances. It was 
from within. Neither love nor glory, neither the confficts 20 
of earth nor the hope of heaven,. could dispel it. It turned 
every consolation, and every pleasure iftto its own nature. 

It resembled that noxious Sardinian soil of which the in- 
tense bitterness is said to have been perceptible even in its . - 
honey. His mind was, in the noble language of the Hebrew 
poet, “a land of darkness, as darkness itself, and where the 
light was as darkness.’’ The gloom of his character dis- 
colours all the passions of men, and all the face of nature, 
and tinges with its own livid hue the flowers of Paradise 
and the glories of the eternal throne. All the portraits of 30 
him are singularly characteristic. No person can look on 
the features, noble even to ruggedness, the dark furrows of 
the cheek, the haggard and woful stare of the eye, tJie 
sullen and contemptuous curve of the lip, and doubt that 
they belong to a man too proud and too sensitive to be 
happy. 
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late iHtite a fetatesni-kn aiid loTer^ anti 
like I>aiite he had been «nfortianat& in ambition and in 
lave. He had ^amved hia health and his the com 

f<iTUoi tbe prns^nty ct hi4 paitj Of the 

great men by whom he had been dialmguiahed at hi» 
entrant'e into 1 bad been tahen away from tl e evil 
£o a?iS3e had earned into foreign cLmates Ibeir 

nneonquerable hatred of oppression some were pining in 
dungeons and same liad poured forth tbeir blocxk on 
10 Tenal and heejqtiaiis iscnbhkrB^ with jast sulh 

cit^ut talent to clothe the Iboiights of a pandar in the style 
of a bellman were now the favourite writers of the Sovereign 
and of th^ pubUa It w'\s a loathsome herd which could 
compared to nothing so fitly R3 to the rabble of Cbmns, 
grotesqup m£0ister3» half bestnl, half hutnin^ dropping with 
Wine bloat^^with gluttony and reeling in obscene dances- 
AmtJst ehe^ that fair Muse was placed itte the chaste 
Wl> of the ifaaque lofty spotless, and serene, to 
chattered at, and pointed at, and gnnned at, by the whofe 
W rout of Satyrs an 1 Gobhnsc If ever despondency and 
^gpenty could be eic ised in any man, thev might bav'e 
been eicused m Milton, But the strength of hia min^ 
overcame overv calamit) i^cither blmdneea, nor gout, nor 
4ge, nor penury nor domestic aflltctiotis, nor political dis* 
appointments, nor abu5?e, nor proscription nor neglect, had 
power to disturb his sedate au t majestic patience iCis 
spirits da not seem to liavs been high, but they were 
singularly equable Hia temper was aenous, perhaps stem 
but It was a temper whirh no sufl^nngs could render sullen 
30 or f retfub S \ih as it was when, on the eve of great events, 
he Tetnm^ from his trrtreW jd tie prime at health and 
manly b^uty loaded with I lerary distinctions, ^tnd glowing 
with patnntic hopes, such it continued to be when after 
having expenenced every calam tj which la incident to our 
nature ofd,poor^ mghtkba, and di^gcajoed he veUred to h\% 
hovel to die. 
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Sence it vras that, though he 'vnrote the Paradise Lost 
at a time of life \^•hen images of beauty and tenderness are 
in general beginning to fade, even from those minds in 
Trhicb they have not been effaced by anxiety and disappoint- 
ment, be adorned it vrith all that is most lovely and 
delightful in the physical and in the moral world. Neither 
Tlieocritus nor Ariosto had a finer or a more healtliful sense 
of the pleasantness of external objects, or loved better to 
luxuriate amidst sunbeams and flowers, the songs of nightin- 
gales, the juice of summer fruits, and the coolness of shady 10 
fountains. His conception of love unites all the voluptuous- 
ness of the Oriental haram, and all the gallantry of the 
chivalric tournament, with all the pure and quiet affection 
of an English fireside. His poetry reminds us of the 
miracles of Alpine scenery. Nooks and dells, beautiful as 
fairy land, are embosomed in its most rugged and gigantic 
elevations. The roses and myrtles bloom unchilled on the 
verge of the avalanche, 

Traces, indeed, of the peculiar character of Milton may 
be found in all his works; but it is most strongly displayed 20 
in the Sonnets. Those remarkable poeins have been under- 
valued by critics who have not understood their nature. 
They have no epigrammatic point. There is none of the 
ingenuity of Filicaja in the thought, none of the hard 
and brilliant enamel of Petrarch in the style. They are 
simple but majestic records of the feelings of the poet, as 
little tricked out for the public eye as his diary would have 
been. A victory, an unexpected attack upon the city, a 
momentary fit of depression or exultation, a jest thrown 
out against one of his books, a dream which for a short 30 
time restored to him tliat beautiful face over which the 
grave had closed for ever, led him to musings wliicli, with- 
out effort, shaped themselves into verse. The unity of 
sentiment and severity of style which characterise these 
little pieces remind us of the Greek Anthologv”, or perhaps 
still more of the Collects of the English Liturgy. The 
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tiobl€ poem du the of Piedmont id stnctly a 

collect itt verse, 

The Sonnets arc more or less striking according as the 
occHaion^ which gave birth to iheni arc more or less m 
teresting Bat they are almost without exception, dignified 
bv ft sobriety and greatness of rund to which we kno'A not 
where to look for a parallel It would, indeed be scarcely 
safe to draw any deci led inferences as to the character of 
a wntcr from passages directly egotisticaL But the qualitie^t 
10 which We have aacnbed to Hilton though perhaps mo«t 
strongly marked m those ports of Uw works which treat of 
bia personal feelings are distinguishable in crery page and 
impart to all hia writings, prose and poetry, English Latm 
and Italian a strong f amity likeness. 

His public conlict waa such as was to be expected from 
ft man uf a spirit ao high and of an intellect ao powerful 
He Jjyed afc one oi tlie moat jnemonble eras in the history 
of mankind, at the very cruia of the great conflict between 
Oromasdes and Anmanea, liberty and despotism reason and 
20 prejudice That great battle was fought for no single 
generation^ for no single lamL The destinies of the human 
race were staked on Jhe same cast with the freedom of th^ 
English people Then were first proclaimed those mightv 
principles which have since worked their way into the 
depths of the Amencan foresta, which have roused Greece 
from the slavery ai d degradation of two thousand years 
and which from one end of Europe to tl e other have 
kindled an unquencl able fire in the hearts of the oppressed, 
and loosed the knees of the oppreft«ors witli an unwonted fear 
30 Of those principles tl en struggling for their infant exist- 
ence, Hilton was tl e most devoted and eloquent literary 
champion. We need not say bow much we admire hia 
public conduct But we cannot disguise from oureelvea tliat 
a lArg** portion of his countrymen bUU think it unjustifiablf' 
The civd war indeed, has been more dianissed, and 
tndeivtood, than any event in English history The friends 
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of liberty laboured under the disadvantage of which the 
lion in the fable complained so bitterly. Though the}' were 
the conquerors, their enemies were the painters. As a body, 
the Eoundheads had done their utmost to decty and ruin 
literature; and literature was even with them, as, in the 
long run, it always is with its enemies. The best book on 
their side of the question is the charming narrative of I^Irs. 
Hutchinson. May’s History of the Parliament is good ; but 
it breaks off at the most interesting crisis of the struggle. 
The performance of Ludlow is foolish and violent ; and most 10 
of the later writers who have espoused the same cause, Old- 
niixon for instance, and Catherine Macaulay, have, to say 
the least, been more distinguished by zeal than either by 
candour or by skill. On the other side are the most authori- 
tative and the most popular historical works in our language, 
that of Clarendon, and that of Hume. The former is not 
only ably written and full of valuable information, but 
has also an air of dignity and sincerity which makes even 
the prejudices and errors with which it abounds respectable. 
Hume, from whose fascinating narrative the great mass 20 
of the reading public are still contented to take their 
opinions, hated religion so much that he hated liberty for 
having been allied with religion, and ias pleaded the cause 
of tyranny with the dexterity of an advocate, while affecting 
the impartiality of a judge. 

The public conduct of Milton must be approved or con- 
demned according as the resistance of the people to diaries 
the First shall appear to he justifiable or criminal. We 
shall therefore make no apology for dedicating a few pages 
to the discussion of that interesting and most important 30 
question. We shall not argue it on general grounds. We 
shall not recur to those primary principles from which the 
claim of any government to the obedience of its subjects 
is to be deduced. We are entitled to that vantage ground ; 
but we 'Will relinquish it. Wo are, on this point, so confident 
of superiority, that we are not unwilling to imitate the 
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oetentation^ generosity of those ancient knighta who Towert 
to joust without helmet or shield 'igain^t all cneniies, and to 
give their antagomsU the advantage of aun ftnd -win L e 
will take the naked cone tit ut tonal question- ^ e confi Jentijr 
afhrm that every reason which can be urged in favour of t1 e 
Bevolution of 1633 may be urged with at least equal force in 
favour of what 13 called the Great Itebclhom 
In on^ respert onlv we think, can tl e warmest admirera 
of Charles venture to say that he was a better sovereign than 
10 his SOIL He was not m name and profession, a PhpLst , we 
say in ninie and profession, because lx>th Charles himself and 
his creat ire Ln id, while they abjured tbo innocent bet Tgea of 
Poperj Tctaiocd all its worst nccs, a complete subjection 
of reason to authority a weak preferenoe of form to 
stance a childish potion for mummenes, an idolatrous 
TcueratioD for the pneatlr character and above all a 
mercdeaa intolerance* This, however, we waive, Wc wilt 
concede that Charles was a good Protestant , but say that 
this Protestantism dnie^ not make the slightest distinction 
20 between hia case and that of James. 

The pnnciplea of the Revolution have often been grossly 
misrepresented, and ^ever more tf an in the oourae of the 
pre<?eiit year There is & certain class of men who, while 
they profess to hold in reverence Ihe great names and great 
act ona of former times never look at tl em for any cither 
purpose than in order to find in them some eicuse for 
existing abuses. In cveiy veucral le precedent they pass by 
what la essential an 1 take only what i 3 accidental , they 
keep out of ^tght what is beneficial and hold up to public 
30 imitation all that i« defective If m any part of jknv great 
example there be anything unsound, these flesh flies Jaect 
it with an nnermig instinct, and dart upon it wiUi a raven 
OU3 delight If some good end has been attained in spite 
of them, they feel with their prototype, that 

The r UWjt must be to invert that «ii4 

And out of ^»od etill to find meaai of eviL** 
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To tlie blessings which England has derived from the 
^Revolution these people are utterly insensible The expulsion 
of a tyrant, the solemn recognition of popular rights, liberty, 
security, toleration, all go for nothing with them. One sect 
there was which, from unfortunate temporary causes, it was 
thought necessary to keep under close restraint. One part of 
the empire there was, so unhappily circumstanced that at 
that time its misery was necessary to our happiness, and its 
slavery to our freedom. Tliese are the parts of the Revolu- 
tion which the politicians of whom we speak love to 10 
contemplate, and which seem to them not indeed to vindicate, 
but in some degree to palliate, the good which it has pro- 
duced. Talk to them of Naples, of Spain, or of South 
America. They stand forth zealots for the doctrine of 
Divine Eight, which has now come back to ns, like a thief 
from transportation, under the alias of Legitimacy. But 
mention the miseries of Ireland. Then William is a hero. 
Then Somers and Shrewsbury are great men. Then the 
Revolution is a glorious era. The very same persons who, in 
this country, never omit an opportunity of reviving every 20 
wretched Jacobite slander respecting the Whigs of that 
period, ha%e no sooner crossed St. (^eorge^s Channel than 
they begin to fill their bumpers to the glorious and im- 
mortal memory. They may truly boast that they look 
not at men, but at measures So that evil he done, they care 
not who does it : the arbitrary Charles, or the libeml 
William, Ferdinand the Catholic, or Frederic the Protestant. 

On such occasions theii deadliest opponents may reckon 
upon their candid construction. Tlie bold asseitions of these 
people have of late impressed a large portion of the public 30 
with an opinion that James the Second nas expelled simply 
because he was a Catholic, and that the Revolution was 
essentially a Protestant Revolution. 

But this ceitainly was not the case ; nor can any person 
who has acquired more kno%\ ledge of the history of those 
times than is to he found in Goldsmith’s Abridgment believe 
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tliat, if James haJ held huown reiigioaa opinions without 
to make proselytes, or if, wishing crea to mak« 
proselytes, he luid contented himself with tierting only 
his constitutional mflacnce for that purpose, the Pnnce of 
Orange would e^er hare been matted over Our ancestors, 
we suppose, knew tbeir own meaiiing , and, if we may 
believe them their hostility was pnmanly not to poper), 
hot to tyranny They did not dnve out a tyrant because 
he was a ChthoUe, but they eicluled Catholics from the 
10 crown because they thought them likely to be tynuts. 
The ground on which they, m their famous resolution, 
declared the throne vacant was this, “that James had 
broken the fundamental lawn of the Ling Join ** Every cuan, 
therefore who approves of the Hevolutton of I CSS must hold 
that the breach of ftindamentAl laws on the part of the 
sovereign ju&tiCes resistanre The <jiie*tioii, then, w this 
Had Charles the First broken the funJamcntal laws of 
England I 

No person can answer m the negative, unless he refuses 
20 credit, not merely to all the accusations brought against 
Charles by hia opponents, but to the uartatires of the 
wannest Eoyahst^ and to the ranffsainns rJ tha 
himself If there be anv truth m any histonau of any 
party who baa related the events of that reign, the conduct 
of Charles, from hta accession to the meeting of the Long 
Parliament^ had keen a contmued course of oppression and 
treachery Let those who applaud the Revolution and 
condemn the Rebellion mention one act of James the 
Second to which a parallel is not to be found in the history 
30 of hw father them lay their fingers on a atngle article 
m the Declaration of Right, presented by the two Houses to 
William and Marv, which Charles la not acknowledged to 
have violated. He bod, according to the testimony of hts 
own friends, usurped the functions of the legislatur^i raised 
taiea without the consent of parliament, and quartered 
troops on the people m the moat lUegal and veiatitma 
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manner. Not a single session of parliament had passed 
without some unconstitutional attack on the freedom of 
debate ; the right of petition was grossly violated; arbitrary 
judgments, exorbitant fines, and unwarranted imprisonments, 
were grievances of daily occurrence. If these things do 
not justify resistance, the Eevolutiou was treason ; if they 
do, the Great Eebellion was laudable. 

But, it is said, why not adopt milder measures? TVliy, 
after the King had consented to so many reforms and 
renounced so many oppressive prerogatives, did the parlia- 10 
ment continue to rise in their demands at the risk of 
provoking a civil war ? The ship-money had been given up. 
The Star Chamber had been abolished. Provision had been 
made for the frequent convocation and secure deliberation of 
parliaments. "^VTiy not pursue an end confessedly good by 
peaceable and regular means? We recur again to the analogy 
of the Eevolution. Why was James driven from the throne? 
Why was he not retained upon conditions? He too had 
offered to call a free parliament and to submit to its decision 
all the matters in dispute. Yet we are in the habit of 20 
praising our forefathers, who preferred a revolution, a disputed 
succession, a dynasty of strangers, twenty years of foreign 
and intestine war, a standing army, and a national debt, to 
the rule, however restricted, of a tried and proved tyrant. 

The Long Parliament acted on the same principle, and is 
entitled to the same praise. They could not trust the King. 

He had no doubt passed salutary laws ; but what assurance 
was there that he would not break them? He had renounced 
oppressive prerogatives ; but where was the security that he 
Avould not resume them ? The nation had to deal witb a 30 
man whom no tie could hind, a man who made and broke 
promises with equal facility, a man whose honour had been 
a hundred times pawned, and never redeem ed- 

Here, indeed, the Long Parliament stands on still stronger 
ground than the Convention of 1688. No action of James 
can be compared to the conduct of Charles with respect to the 
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Pfttitioa of KigtL Lord^ and CJommons pment him 
with a bill la which the conatitutiocal biaits of lua power^ne 
marked ont He h»^itaU3p he evadts^ at last he bargains 
to gire hii a^eat for five subflidiea. The bill receives his 
Boh oin assent , the subsidies are voted ^ but no fiooner ts the 
tvT^nt relieved than he returns at once to all the arbitrary 
niea 5 ures which he had bound hiniself to abandon, and 
Tiolate^ aU the clauses of the very Act which h« had been 
jnid to pass* 

10 For more than ten jeare the peoplo had seen tbc rights 
■whu^h were theirs bv a double claim, by immemorial inherj-» 
tancc and by recent purchairf^, infrmgMj by the perfidious 
king who had recognised tht*nL At length nrcumstanccs 
compeUed Charles to eummon another parliament « another 
chance was pven to our fathers. Were they to throw it 
away aa they had thrown away the fonnert "Were they 
again to be coz^uetl by U I^ot U mrif Were they again to 
advance tbeir money on pledges which had been forfeited 
over and over agami Were they to I^t a second Petition of 

20 Itigbt at the loot of the throne^ lo grant another lavitb aid 
iTk ea.Cibaiig& tor cetexncmy^ aiul Iben. in 

tats their departurCj Idt, after ten jears more of fraud and 
oppression, their pnnee should again require a supply, and 
again repay it witb a perjury t They were compelled to 
choose whether they would trust a tyrant or <?onquer hiW. 
Wft thuA that they thoase widely and nobly 
The advocate^ of Charles, like the advocates of other male* 
factors against whom overwhelming evidence is produced^ 
gpnetally declmeall controversy about the facta, aivd conlesvt 
30 themselves with calUiag testimony to character He liad so 
many private virtues 1 And had James the Pecond no private 
virtues! Was Oliver CromwelV hia bitterest enemies iKeinr 
selves being Judges, desbtute of private virtues ? And what, 
after ail, are the virtues ascrib^ to Charles? A religions 
zeal, not more sincere than that of his son^ and fully as wtat 
and narrow tmnded, and a few of tho ordinary household 
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decencies \rliicb half the tombstones in England claim foi* 
those vrho lie beneath them. A good father I A good husband ! 
Ample apologies indeed for fifteen years of persecution, 
tyranny, and falsehood 1 

We charge him with having broken his coronation oath ; 
and we are told that he kept his marriage vow ! We accuse 
him of having given up his people to the merciless inflictions 
of the most hot-headed and hard-hearted of prelates ; and the 
defence is, that he took his little son on his knee and kissed 
liira! We censure him for having violated the articles of 10 
the Petition of Eight, after having, for good and valuable 
consideration, promised to observe them ; and we are informed 
that he was accustomed to hear prayers at six o’clock in the 
morning 1 It is to such considerations as these, together 
with his Tandyke dress, his handsome face, and his peaked 
beard, that he owes, we verily believe, most of his popularity 
with the present generation, 

Por ourselves, we own that we do not understand the 
common phrase, a good man but a bad king. We can as 
easily conceive a good man and an unnatural father, or a 50 
good man and a treacherous friend. We cannot, in estimating 
the character of an individual, leave mit of our consideration 
his conduct in the most important of all human relations ; and , 
if in that relation we find him to have been selGsli, cruel, and 
deceitful, we shall take the liberty to call him a bad man, in 
spite of all his temperance at table and all his regularity at 
chapel. 

We cannot refrain from adding a few words respecting a 
topic on which the defenders of Charles are fond of dwelling. 

If, they say, lie governed his people ill, he at least governed 30 
them after the example of his predecessors. If he violated 
their privileges, it was because tliose pririleges had not been 
accurately defined. iN'o act of oppression has ever been 
imputed to him which has not a parallel in the annals of the 
Tudors. This point Hume has laboured, with an art which 
is as discreditable m a historical work as it would be admir- 
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alile in a forensic address- The anw^r abort* dear, and 
decisive, ChaHeshadasaentedto the r^tJtion of Right He 
had renounced the oppressive power® said to have been 
exercise^l by his predeceasora, and he had renounced them for 
money He was not entitled to set up his antKjuated claims 
against hia ovn recent release. 

These arguments are so obvious that it may seem aiiper- 
fluoua to dwell upon them. But those who hare observed 
how much the evenly of tliat time are misrepresented and 
10 misiiaderatocKl wiU not blame ua for stating the case aimpl' 

It IS a ca^e of whn.h the simplest statement is the strougcat 
The enemies of the Parliament* indeed, rarely choose to 
taV* on tVe great pmnte oi the They e^svActit 

themselves with exposing some of the crimes and folhea to 
which public commotions neceaaanly give birtk They bewail 
the unmerited fate of Strafford. They execrate the lawless 
violence of the army They laugh at the Scriptural namea 
of the preachers. ^lajor generals fleecing their distncta , 
soldiers rerellmg on the spoils of a ruinM peasantry, upstarts, 
SOennehed hr the public plunder, taking posae&sion of the 
ho^itable flreaidefl and hereditary tr^ea of the old gentty* 
brtJvaVdxA ’w«iduwa ca\bedTa\a, 

, nding naked through the market-place » Fifth monarchy men 
shouting for King Jesus, agitatora le^tunng from the tops 
of tuba on the fate of Agag all these, they tell ua, were the 
offspring of the Great RebelUon 
Be It sa We are not careful to answer in this matter 
These charges, were they infinitely to ore important, would 
not alter our opinion of an event whit-h alone has made us to 
^0 differ from the slaves who crourh beneath despotic sceptres, 
^lauy evils, no doubt, were produced bv the civil war Tliey 
were the pnee of onr liberty Has the acquisition been worth 
the saenfiest It la the nature of tho Beni of tyraiiiiy to 
tear and rend the body which he leaves. Are the miseries of 
continued pos'te&sion leas homble than the struggles of the 
tremendous exorcism 7 
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If it Tvere possible that a people brought up under an in- 
tolerant and arbitrary system could aub\ert that system 
without acts of cruelty and folly, half the objections to 
despotic power would be lemoved. We should, in that case, 
be compelled to acknowledge that it at least produces no 
pernicious effects on the intellectual and moral character of a 
nation. We deplore the outrages which accompany revolu- 
tions But the more violent the outrage.'?, the more assured 
we feel that a revolution was necessary. The violence of 
those outrages will always be proportioned to the ferocity 10 
ami Ignorance of the people ; and the ferocitv and ignorance 
of the people will be proportioned to the oppression and 
degradation under which they have been accustomed to live. 
Thus it was in our civil war. Tlie heads of the church and 
state reaped only that which they bad sowm Tlie govern- 
ment had prohibited free discussion ; it had done its best to 
keep the people unacquainted with their duties and their 
rights. Tlie retribution was just and natural. If our rulers 
suffered from popular ignorance, it was because they liad 
themselves taken aw'ay the key of knowledge If the^’ were 20 
assailed with blind fury, it was because they had exacted an 
equalh blind submission 

It is the character of such revolutioils that we always see 
the worst of them at first. Till men lia\ e been some time 
fiee, they know not how’ to use their freedom. The natives 
of wine countries are general Ij sober. In climates where 
wine is a rarity intemperance abounds A newly liberated 
people may be compared to a northern army encamped on 
the Rhine or the Xeres It is said that, when soldiers in 
such a situation first find themselves able to indulge without 30 
restraint in such a rare and expensive luxury, nothing is to 
be seen but intoxication. Soon, however, plenty teaches 
discretion ; and, after wine has been for a few months their 
daily^ fare, they become more temperate than they had ever 
been m their owni country. In the same manner, the final 
and permanent fruits of liberty are wu‘sdom, moderation, 
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and mercy It« itnmefiiatn effecta are ivften alrocjottft cnmea, 
can flic errors, scepticism on pointa the most clear, dag 

matism on point* the mo^t mjstenons- It is jnst at this 
tnsis that lU enemies lore to exhibit it. They pull dovn 
the scaffolding from the half finished edifice they point to 
the firing dust, the falling bneVs, the comfortlesa rooniA* the 
fnghtful imgiilantj of the whole appearance , and then 
aak in Bcom where the promised aplendour and comfort i* to 
be foand If such miserable aophiams were to p re vail, there 
10 would never be a good house or a good government lu the 
world 

Anosto tells a pretty etory of a fairy, who, by some 
mystenoua law of her nature, was condemned to appear at 
certain aeasons in the form of a foni and poieonouB snate^ 
Those who m]«red her dunng the penod of her dwgmao 
were for ever excluded from participation in the blessings 
which ahe l^e;3towetL But to those whes in spite of her 
loathsome aspect, pitied and protected her she afterwards 
revealed herself m the beautiful and celestial form which 
to was natural to her, accompanied their steps, granted all 
their wishes, filled their houses with wealth, made them 
happy in love and vtctonaua in war Such a ^int la 
Libertj At times she takes the form of a hateful feptile. 
She grovel*, ahe hisses, she ^tinga Put woe to those who in 
disgust shill venture to crush her ! And happy are those 
who, having dared to receive her in her degraded and 
fnghtfnl shape, shall at length be rewaided by her m the 
time of her beauty and her glory ^ 

There is only one cure for the evils which newly-acquireil 
30 freedom produces and that cure la freedom. 'Wlien a 
prisoner first leaves hia cell, he cannot bear the light of dav 
he 13 unable to discnminate coloara, or recognise faces. But 
the remedy is, not to remand him mto hia dungeon, but to 
accustom him to the raj3 of the sun The bla 2 e of truth and 
liberty may at first datzle and bewilder nations which have 
become half blind in the house of bondage Ilut let them 
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gaze on, and they soon he able to bear it In a fe^ 
years men leam to reason. The extreme violence of opinions 
subsides. Hostile theories correct each other. The scattered 
elements of truth cease to contend, and begin to coalesce. 
And at length a system of justice and order is educed out of 
the chaos. 

Maiiy politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it 
down as a self-evident proposition that no people ought to 
be free till they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim is 
worthy of the fool in the old story who resolved not to go 10 
into the water till he had learnt to swim If men are to 
wait for liberty till they become wise and good in slavery, 
they may indeed wait for ever. 

Therefore it is that we decidedly approve of the conduct 
of Milton and the other wise and good men who, in spite of 
much that was ridiculous and hateful in the conduct of their 
associates, stood firmly hy the cause of Public Liberty, ^ye 
are not aware that the poet has been charged with personal 
participation in any of the blam cable excesses of tliat time. 
The favourite topic of his enemies is the line of conduct 20 
which he pursued with regaid to the execution of the King. 

Of that celebrated proceeding we bj» no means approve 
Stiil we must say, in justice to the many eminent persons 
who concurred in it, and in justice more particularly to the 
eminent person who defended it, that nothing can be more 
absurd than the imputations which, for the last hundred and 
sixty years, it has been the fasliion to cast upon the Regi- 
cides. We have, throughout, abstained from appealing to 
first principles We will not appeal to them now. We recur 
again to tbe parallel case of the Revolution. What essential SO 
distinction can be drawn between the execution of the father 
and the deposition of the son ? What constitutional maxim 
is there which applies to the former and not to the latter ? 
The King can do no wrong. If so, James was as innocent as 
Charles could have been Tbe minister only ought to be 
responsible for the acts of the Sovereign. If so, why not 
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impeacli Jeffen^a and retain JamM7 The peison of a Kmg 
ja ViTfs the peraon of Jaiu^s considered sacrM at 

the ^ovnet To di^scharge caution against an ajmj m Vihu^i 
a KiutC a known to he posted is to approach prettv near to 
T^gi^:\de. Ch^les^too It should always be remembcr^di was 
pnt to death by men who had b^en exasperated by the 
hostilities of peTCTal years» and who had ne^er been bound 
to bim by any other tic than tint whim'll v is Qommon to 
them with lU their fellow citizens. Those who droi e Jaiueg 
JO from hia throne, who seduc+Ml his who alienated his 

tncTida* who first hm iii hia palaoe^ and theu 

turned him out of it, who broke m upon Lis ^ery slumbers 
by imperious message*^ who jnirsued him with fire and sword 
from cii<i pari nf the empire to an^Aher who hanged, drew, 
and quartered his adherents, and attainted hrs itmoci nt heir, 
were hia nephew and his two daughters "When we r**flect 
nXi nil these thm^ we ate at a to bow the 

persons who on the fifth of November thank God for 
wonderfully conduct mg lua eervaut illiam, and for making 
SO all oppcfiition fall b^f him until he bc^uAmt our K!\ng and 
Governor, can on the thirtieth of Jatmiry contnve to be 
afraid that the blood of the l^ojal ilartjr may be visited on 
tUemseWpw atvl tHtir thiVlrvu- 
We diAapprove we repeat, of the execution of Charles, 
not because the constitution eseinpta the King from resjxmsi 
bvHty > lot- we know ihsit aU aufb Taa’iims however cxctdlcnt, 
have their exceptions nor because feel any peculiar 
inteit*st m his character, for we think that his sentence 
d<>siTfibes him. With pcrfeci ^usUcjs aa * ^ tyr\nt> a traitor, a 
SOmuTdercr, and a pul ho enemv”, but because we ar^ con 
▼meed that the measure was most injunous to the cause of 
fteedoTm He ^hxm. it removed w'aa ^ civptwe and bosiage 
hi3 heir, to whom the allegiance of evciy floyahst was 
msUntly tmmferred, was at hrge The rmbytenans 
could n^vep have Wn pf*rfoctly to tW father 

they had no suth rooted enmity to the som The great body 
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o! the people, also, contemplated that proceeding with 
feelings which, however unreasonable, no government could 
safely venture to outrage. 

But though we think the conduct of the Regicides blame- 
able, that of Milton appeal's to us in a very different light. 
The deed was done. It could not be undone. Tlie evil ^Yas 
incurred ; and the object was to render it as small as possible. 
We censure the chiefs of the army for not yielding to the 
popular opinion ; but we cannot censure Milton for wishing 
to change that opinion. Tlie very feeling which would have 10 
restrained us from committing the act would have led us, 
after it had been committed, to defend it against the ravings 
of servility and superstition. For the sake of public liberty 
we wish that the thing had not been done, w’hile the people 
disapproved of it. But for the sake of public liberty we 
should also have wished the people to approve of it wdien it 
was done. If anything more w'ere wanting to the justi- 
fication of Milton, the book of Salmasius would furnish it. 
That miserable performance is now with justice considered 
only as a beacon to word-catchers who wish to become 20 
statesmen. The celebrity of the man who refuted it, the 
*^^d2uere magni dextra,” gives it all its ^me with the present 
generation. In that age the state of things was different. 

It was not then fully understood how vast an interval 
separates the mere classiciil scholar from the political 
philosopher. Nor can it be doubted that a tientise 'which, 
bearing the name of so eminent a critic, attacked the 
fundamental principles of all free governments must, if 
suffered to remain unanswered, have pioduced a most per- 
nicious effect on the public mind. 30 

We wish to add a few words relative to another subject, 
on which the enemies of Milton delight to dwell, his conduct 
during the administration of the Protector. That an en- 
thusiastic votary of liberty should accept office under a 
military usurper seems, no doubt, at first sight, extraordi- 
nary. But all the circumstances in wliidi the countiy nas 
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UifcU plAced weire ^xliaordinarT The ambition of Oliver 
was of no viiJgar kind. He never aeems to have coveted 
despotic power He at first fought amcerely and tnanfallj 
for the Parliament, and never deserted it^ till it hid desetted 
itft duty If he dissolved it by f otw, it ^ras not tilt he found 
that the few m^mbetTi who retuaiutMi after 6o deaths 

aecFssjons, and expulsions, were desirous to appropriate to 
Ihemselvea a power wl iQh thev held only m trust, and to 
inflict upon ^gland the curse of a Venetian oligarchy 
10 But even vhen thus plac^ by violence at the head of afl^ira, 
he did not assume unlumted power He gave thfr country a 
constitution far more perfect than any which had at that 
time been known m the world. He reformed the repre^h 
tative By stem in a manner which has extorted praifle even 
from Lord Clarendon For himself he demanded indeed the 
hrst place m the commonwealth hut with pow^^ro scarcely 
ao great aa thoee tii a Huith stadthotdeT, or atv AtnencSai 
ptesidenl^ He gave the Parliament a voice in the appoint- 
ment of mimsters, and left to it the whole legislative 
SOautbonty not even TO=ietv\nS ia himaell a Veto on its 
enactments and he did not require that the chief magistracy 
should be hereditary m hia family Thna far, we think, 
if the circumstances of the time and the opportunitiei which 
he had of aggrandising himself be fairly comidpred, he wjll 
not loso by companson with "Washingtou or Bolivar Had 
hia moderation been met by corteapouding moderation there 
IS no reason to think that he would have overstepped the 
line which he had traced for himself. But when he found 
that hia parliaments questioned the authonly under which 
3iS> they and that he was in danger of being deprived of 
the restricted power which was abaolntely necessary to his 
peraonal safety, then^ it mast be acknowledged, he adopted a 
more arbitrary policy 

TTet, though we beheve that the intentioua tf Cromwell 
were at first honest, though we believe that he waa dnven 
from the noble course which he had marked out for himself 
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by the almost irresistible force of circumstances, thougli vre 
admire, in common '\nth all men of all parties, the ability 
and energy of his splendid administration, “we are nob 
pleading for arbitrary and la^vless power, even in his hands. 
We know that a good constitution is infinitely better than 
the best despot. But we suspect that, at the time of which 
we speak, the violence of religious and political enmities 
rendered a stable and happy settlement next to impossible. 
The choice lay, not between Cromwell and liberty, but 
between Cromwell and the Stuarts. That Milton chose 10 
well no man can doubt who fairly compares the events 
of the protectorate with those of the thirty years wliich 
succeeded it, the darkest and most disgraceful in the English 
annals. Cromwell was evidently laying, though in an irregu- 
lar manner, the foundations of an admirable system. N’ever 
before had religious liberty and the freedom of discussion 
been enjoyed in a greater degree. Never had the national 
honour been better upheld abroad, or the seat of justice 
better filled at home. And it was rarely that any opposition 
which stopped short of open rebellion provoked the resent- 20 
luent of the liberal and magnanimous usurper. The institu- 
tions which he had established, as set down in tlie Instrument 
of Government and the Humble Petition and Advice, were 
excellent. His practice, it is true, too often departed from 
the theory of these institutions. But, had he lived a few 
years longer, it is probable that his institutions would have 
survived him, and that his arbitrary practice would have 
died with him. His power had not been consecrated by 
ancient prejudices. It was upheld only by his great personal 
qualities. Little, therefore, was to be dreaded from a second 30 
protector, unless be were also a second Oliver CromwelL 
The events wliich followed his decease are the most complete 
vindication of those who exerted themselves to uphold his 
authority. His death dissolved tlie whole frame of society. 

The army rose against the Parliament, the different corps of 
the army against each other. Sect raved against sect. 
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of hwloiy 18 to be Ic&mt And ha who appiwhw thw 
subject she ild carefully guard against the influeace of t) at 
potent ndicule -which has already misled w many excellont 

Bccq U font* del nso W m«o U tlo 
Oie iDortAti in « feont ea& 

Hof qui tenet * fren nwtro de»lo, 

Ed c*aU molto » imi conTiene ^ 

Those who inoTi9e<l the people to ncaiatatioe, who directed 
10 lhi»ir measi rea through % long senes of CTent/ul jesr^ who 
formed out of the most wnproiuiaing materialA, the fincat 
army that Europe ha/l e%er 6«n who trampled down Kmg 
Church and Aristocracy who in the short mtcrrals of 
domestic sedition and rebellion made the name of EngJan I 
terrible to every nation on tl e face of the earthy were ito 
vulgar fanalirg. Host of their ab&nrdities were mere et 
temal badges, like the sifms of freemasocrVi or the dre^es 
of fnara We regret that these badges were not nrore 
attractive We regret that a body to whose courage and 
20 talents mankind has owed inestimable obUgationa had not 
the Inf tv elegance which distinguished some of the adherents 
cf CTiar/es the Rrst> or tbe easy gootf breeding for wbfeb 
th^ court of Charles the Second was celebrated- But» if 
wc must make our choice we shall, like Bassanio in the 
play, turn from the specious caakets whi h contain only the 
I>oatha head and the Fool a head and fir on the plain 
leaden chest which conreala the Ire^ure 

The Pun tans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar 
character from the daily contempUtiou of aiipenor beings 
50 and etema] interests, J7ofc content with ackriow?edging in 
general terms, an ovemihng Providence, thev habitually 
ascribed every event to the will of the Great Being for 
whose powi^r nothing was too vast, for whcee inspection 
nothing was too minute To know him to #erre him, to 
enjoy him, with them the great end of ciiatence They 
rejected with contempt the ceremomoiH homage which other 
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sects substituted for the pure worship of the soul. Instead 
of catching occasional glimpses of the Deitj through an 
obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on his intolerable 
brightness, and to commune 'with him face to face. Hence 
originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. The 
difference between the greatest and the meanest of mankind 
seemed to vanish, when compared with the boundless interval 
which separated the whole race from him on whom their 
own eyes were constantly fixed. They recognised no title to 
superiority but his favour ; and, confident of that favour, 10 
they despised all the accomplishments and all the dignities 
of the world. If they were unacquainted with the works of 
philosophers and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles 
of God. If their names were not found in the registers of 
heralds, they were recorded in the Book of Life. If their 
steps were not accompanied by a splendid train of menials, 
legions of ministering angels had charge over them. Their 
palaces were houses not made with hands ; their diadems 
crowns of gloiy which should never fade away. On the rich 
and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked down 20 
with contempt : for they esteemed themselves rich in a more 
precious treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime language, 
nobles by the right of an earlier creatimi, and priests by the 
imposition of a mightier hand. Tlie very meanest of them 
was a being to whose fate a mysterious and terrible import- 
ance belonged, on whose slightest action the spirits of light 
and darkness looked with anxious interest, who had been 
destined, before heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a 
felicity which should continue when heaven and earth should 
have passed away. Events which short-sighted politicians 30 
ascribed to earihly causes had been ordained on his account. 
For his sake empires had risen, and flourished, and decayed. 
For his sake the Almighty had proclaimed his will by the 
pen of the Evangelist, and the harp of the prophet. He had 
been wrested by no common deliverer from the grasp of no 
common foe. He had been ransomed by the sweat of no 
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Tulgar BgonTi by the Wcxxl of no earthly sacrifice. It ■flrx* 
for him that the sun hv\ been ilarkenerl^ that the rocks ha^i 
been rent, that the dead had ri’^n^ tliat all nature had 
shndderwl at the saffienng^ of hereijwnng Go«L 
Thus the Puritan vas made up of tvo different men, the 
one all self abaJ^ement, penitence, gratitude, the 

other proud, calm^ inflexible, sagaciona lie prostrated him 
self in the dust before hi5 Maker but he set Ins foot on 
the neck of his king In his dctotional retirement he 
lOpraTe<i with CAuviil^ions, and gr«ins and tears. He was 
half uraddeu^d hr ^l^rron^ or temlJe IJe heard 

the lyrtfl of angeU or the tempting whui^era of fiends, lie 
caught a gleam of the lieitific ^ isioti, or woke scTeamitig 
from drtams of e\erU3tmg fire- Like \ane, he thought 
himself intrusted with the sceptre of the milletmial year 
Like Fleetwood, hfr cned in the bttteme^ of bn soul that 
God had hid his face from him, 1 it when he took his seat 
m the council, or girt on hi3 sword for war, these tem 
pestuous workings of the toul liad left no perwptible trace 
SO behind theta People who paw nothing of the gotily but 
their uncouth visages, and heard nothing from them but 
^ivir iiivir wAftnag* tnrgfltf ^ 

them. But those ha^l little reason to laugh who encountered 
themm the hall of deljate or m the fiell of baltla Theso 
fanatics brought to civil aiwt military afaira a coolne^^s of 
ludgment and an uamutability of purpose which some 
writers have thought inconsistent with their religious Jteak 
but which were m fact the necessarv effects of iL The 
intensity of their feelmss on one subject made them tr^n 
30 (juil on every other One overpower mg sentiment had 
subjected to itself pitv and hatre^l, ambition and fear 
Death had lost its terrors and pleasure its chariua. They 
had their smdes anj their tears, their rarturea and their 
sorrows, but not for the things of this world, Bnihu^tasni 
had made them Stoica, had cleared their minds from every 
Tulgar passion and prejudice, and raued them above the 
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influence of danger and of corruption. It sometimes might 
lead them to pursue unwise ends, but never to choose un- 
wise means. Tliey went through the world, like Sir 
AitegaVs iron man Talus with his flail, crushing and 
trampling down oppressors, mingling T^ith human beings, 
but having neither part nor lot in human infirmities, in- 
sensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain, not to he 
pierced by an} weapon, not to be withstood by any barrier. 

Such we believe to have been the character of the 
Puritans. 'W'e perceive the absurdity of their manners. 10 
MTe dislike the sullen gloom of their domestic habits. We 
acknowledge that the tone of their minds was often injured 
by straining after things too high for mortal reach, and 
we know that, in spite of their hatred of Popery, they too 
often fell into the worst vices of that bad system, intoler- 
ance and extravagant austerity ; that they had their 
anchorites and their crusades, their Puustans and their 
De Montforts, their Dominies and their Escobars. Yet, 
^hen all circumstances are taken into consideration, we do 
not hesitate to pronounce them a bra\ e, a wise, an honest, 20 
and an useful body. 

Tlie Puritans espoused the cause of civil liberty mainly 
because it was the cause of religion. There was another 
party, by no means numerous, but distinguished by learning 
and ability, which acted with them on very different 
principles. We speak of those whom Cromwell was 
accustomed to call the Heathens, men vlio were, in the 
phraseology of that time, doubting Thomases or careless 
Galhos with regard to religious subjects, hut passionate 
worshippers of freedom. Heated by the study of ancient 30 
literature the}* set up their country as their idol, and 
proposed to themselves the heroes of Plutarch as their 
examples They seem to ha\e borne some resemblance to 
the Brissotines of the French Eevolution. But it is not 
very eas} to draw the line of distinction between them and 
their devout associates, whose tone and manner they some- 
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founl It cotiTeolinl t/> alTert, ml ioro^tirofA^ U U 
probable impcrrti tibly IftL 

now com*" to the RavAlMts, fliAll ittcsnpt to 

tp^Ak cf thc-rOt ftfl wf hATr itiolipn of tJscir At Ufronist*^ wUh 
|)#*rff*ct ran loor ^V« «1 all not ebarj^e npon A wbol« partv 
tl t proflifpcj an I baacncw of ll <* 1 otw boy*, garni and 
bm^oesi, whom the hope of hccn^ AnJ plunder itlract^ 
from all the dcna of Wbitefriam to the iUn lard of Cljar1c\ 
anl who disgraced tl eir aa#oct*tea hj wl ich nndtr 

10 the atn ter discipline of tic I arlamentaTj annlea wert 
never tolerated, W e w itl select a n ore favotirablc •pecimcti^ 
Thjftliy g ij we do that the rsuse ct the King wai the canAc^ 
of bigotry and tyranny wo yet cannot ref ram from loohin^ 
with corapUcency on the thamrtcr of lh« honest cH 
Cavaliers. "We feel a national pnde m comparing tUetiJ 
with the mrtrumenU which the d-«pftiof other coant ne*< 
are compclW to employ with the qmW who throng thcif 
antetlianihers, amt the Jan island who mount gnard at thejf 
gates. Our roratist countrymen were mt heartfrsf^ dang 
20 Img conrtiera bown g at every itep, an 1 simpering at every 
word. They were not mere mael inea for dcstnictiOti 
drfta*w3 Bp '23 *sl^ 

valour defending without love dwtroving without hatrcfh 
There was a freedom la tl eir subeervivticv, a nohlenesA IP 
their very degradation. The sentiment of individual tnde' 
pendcnce was strong within them. TLev were Indeed 
misled, hot by no baiie or selfish motive, Compa.smon an<f 
romantc honour, the prejudices of chtMhoo^ and th* 
Tenerable names of history threw over them a spell potent 
30 as that of I>ue&«a and like the Red Crou Knight, they 
Uiought that they were doing l?attle for an injured beauty, 
while they defended a /also athI loathaooie aorcercsSL Jn 
truth they scarcely entered at all into tl e menU of th^ 
political question, ft was not for a tteachero is king or a^* 
intolerant church that they foaght, but for the old banner 
which had waved in so many battles over the heads of their 
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fathers, and for the altars at which thev had received the 
liands of their brides. Though nothing could be more 
erroneous than their political opinion^ they possessed, in a 
far greater degree than their adversaries, those qualities 
which are the grace of private life, With many of the vices 
of the Round Table they had also many of its virtues, 
courtesy, generosity, veracity, tenderness, and respect for 
women. They had far more both of profound and of polite 
learning than the Puritans. Their manners were more 
engaging, their tempers more amiable, their tastes more 10 
elegant, and their households more cheerful. 

Milton did not strictly belong to any of the classes which 
we have described. He was not a Puritan. He was not a 
free-thinker. He was not a Royalist. In his character the 
noblest qualities of every party were combined in har- 
monious union. From the Parliament and from the Court, 
from the conventicle and from the Gothic cloister, from the 
gloomy and sepulchral circles of the Roundheads, and from 
the Christmas revel of the hospitable Cavalier, his nature 
selected and drew to itself whatever was great and good, 20 
while it rejected all the base and pernicious ingredients by 
which those finer elements were defiled.^ Like the Puritans, 
he lived 

“As ever in his great task-master’s eye.” 

Like them, he kept his mind continually fixed on an 
Almighty Judge and an eternal reward. And hence he 
acquired their contempt of external circumstances, their 
fortitude, their tranquillity, their inflexible resolution. But 
not the coolest sceptic or the most profane scoffer was more 
perfectly free from the contagion of their frantic delusions, 30 
their savage maimers, tlieir ludicrous jargon, their scorn of 
science, and their aversion to pleasure. Hating iyranny 
with a perfect hatred he had nevertheless all the estimable 
and ornamental qualities which were almost entirely mono- 
polised by the party of the tyrant. There was none who 
had a stronger sense of the value of literature, a finer relish 
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for ererv eUgant aTniiac^nieTitj or ft niore chivalron^ dfrbcacy 
of honour and Though his opmions y^tte democmtic, 

hiA ftud asstx^iftlions TTcrc ^uch as liantioniso 

with Dionarchj ftnd anstocracj tT® 'w'ft* under the influ- 
ence of all the fct'lingj bv which the gallant C^^lier* were 
misled Bat of those feeUngs be was the master and not 
the ahvt LiVe the hero of Homtr, be enjoyed all the 
pleasutea of fa^inatton « but be waa pot fascinated He 
listened to the fiong of the Syrens , yet he glided by without 
10 being seduced to their fatal shore He tasted the cop of 
Chrce » bsit he bore ftbont bin ft fture antidote the 

effects of its bewitching sweetness. The ili unions which 
captiTftted hi3 miagination ncTer impaired his rensoning 
powers The fttate^taaTi waa pTt/^f ftgaiust the splendour, 
the solemnity, and the rom^iuce which encliantetl the poeh 
Any person who will contrast the sentiments express^l in 
Viis Ire'ilises on I^Ucy with the eiqvisite lines on eeclw- 
ftstical architecture and music in the PensemsO, which was 
pnbluhed about the same time, will ULdersUnd onr 
20 meaning Tins is an inconsistency which^ more than any 
thing raises Lis character m our eslmmUOu, because 
it shows how mny^nnTate tastes and feelings he gaenfleed, 
m order to do wl^t be considered hia duty to mankind 
It 18 the very struggle of the noble Othello His heart 
relents , but hus band 13 firm. lie does nought in hate» 
hut all in honour Tie kisses the beautiful deceiver before 
he destroys her 

That from which the public chiracter cf Milton derives 
its great and peculiar ephndour atill remains to be men- 
30 tioned. If be eiertcd bitnself to overthrow ft foxswom 
img and a persecuting hierarchy, exerted himself m 
conjunction with others But the glory of the battle which 
bs fought tor the species ©f freedom which is the moat 
valuable, and which was then the least undei^tood^ the 
freedom of the human mind, is all hia owm Thousanda and 
tens of thousands among his contemporaries raised their 
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voices against Ship-money and the Star-chamber. But 
there were few indeed who discerned the more fearful 
evils of moral and intellectual slavery, and the benefits 
which would result from the liberty of the press and the 
unfettered exercise of private judgment. These were the 
objects which ^Milton justly conceived to be the most 
important. He was desirous that the people should think 
for themselves as well as tax themselves, and should be 
emancipated from the dominion of prejudice as well as 
from that of Charles. He knew that those who, with the 10 
best intentions, overlooked these schemes of reform, and 
contented themselves with pulling down the King and 
imprisoning the malignants, acted like the heedless brothers 
in liis own poem, who, in their eagerness to disperse the 
train of the sorcerer, neglected the means of liberating the 
captive. Tliey thought only of conquering when they 
should have thought of disenchanting. 

ye mistook I Ye should have snatched his wand 
And bound him fast Without the rod reversed, 

And backward mutters of drsse\ering power, 20 

AYc cannot free the lady that sits here 
Bound in strong fetters fixed and motionless.*’ 

To reverse the rod, to spell the charm backward, to break 
the ties which bound a stupefied people to the se<it of en- 
chantment, was the noble aim of Milton. To this all his 
public conduct was directed. For this he joined the Pies- 
byterians ; for this he forsook them. He fought their 
perilous battle ; but he turned away with disdain from their 
insolent triumph. He saw that they, like those whom they 
had vanquished, were hostile to the liberty of thought He 30 
therefore joined the Independents, and called upon Cromwell 
to break the secular chain, and to save free conscience from 
the paw of the Presbyterian wolf. With a view to the same 
great object he attacked the licensing system in that sub- 
lime treatise which every statesman should wear as a sign 
upon his hand and as frontlets between his eyes His 
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attacks were, m general, directed leas against particalar 
abuses than against those deeply seated etrors on which 
almoat all abuses are founded, the servile worship of emmeut 
tnen and the irrattoiinl dread of innoyation 

That be might sihake the fouDdations of these debaain^ 
fientimenU more effectually, he always selected for himself 
the boldest literary services* ii6ver aune up in the rear, 
when the outworks had been earned and the breach entered* 
Ba pre^^adl mto the forlorn hope At the beginning of the 
10 changes be wrote with mcompanible energy and eloquence 
agiinst the bishops But* when hia opinion seemed Jdtely to 
prevail* he pas ed on to other subjects* and abandoned 
prelacy to the crowd of writers who now hastened to insult 
a falling part) There is no more haiaidaus enterprise than 
that of bearing the torch of truth into those dark and 
infected recesses m whi^h no light has ever shone But it 
wia the choice and the pleasure of Milton to penetrate the 
noisome vapours, and to brave the terrible eiploatoru Those 
who most disapprove of his opinions must respect the hordi 
20 hood with which he mamtAtned thcnL He, in general, left 
to others the credit of expounding; and defending the popular 
parts of hi3 religious and political creed* He took hia own 
stand upon tho«e winch the great tody of bis countrymen 
reprobated as criminal, or derided as paradoxicaL He stood 
up for divorce and regicide* E[a attacked the prevailing 
systems ct education. His radiant and beneficent career 
rewmbled that of the god of bght and fertility 

*XltOT ia idvertuni jat qui caeten vincit 
Impetus et rapido eontnrius evehor orbL 

30 It IS to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton 
should, in OUT time, be so bttle read* As compositions* they 
deserve the attention of every luan who wisbea to become 
acquainted with the fall power of the English language 
They abound with passages compared with which the finest 
declamatioufl of Burke sink into icsignificancc* They arc a 
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perfect field of clotb of gold. Tl\e style is stifi* with gorgeous 
embroidery. Not even in the earlier books of the Paradise 
Lost has the great poet ever risen higher than in those parts 
of his controversial works in which his feelings, excited by 
conflict, find a vent in bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. 

It is, to borrow his own majestic laugiiage, “a sevenfold 
chorus of hallelujahs and harping symiihonies.” 

We had intended to look more closely at tliese petfonn- 
ances, to analyse the peculiarities of the diction, to dwell at 
some length on the sublime wisdom of the Areopagitica and 10 
the nervous rhetoric of the Iconoclast, and to point out some 
of those magnificent passages which occur in the Treatise of 
Reformation, and the Animadversions on the Eemoustrant. 
But tlie length to which our remarks have already extended 
renders this impossible. 

We must conclude. And yet we can scarcely tear our- 
selves away from the subject. The days immediately 
following the publication of this relic of Milton appear to 
be peculiarly set apart and consecrated to his memory. 
And w’e shall scarcely be censured if, on this his festival, 20 
we be found lingering near his shrine, how worthless soever 
may be the offering which we bring to^t^ While this book 
lies on our table, we seem to he contemporaries of the 
writer. We are transported a hundred and fifty years 
bach. We can almost fancy that we are risiting him in 
his small lodging ; that we see him sitting at the old organ 
beneath the faded green hangings; that we can catch the 
quick twinkle of his eyes, i*olling in vain to find the day; 
that we are reading in the lines of his noble countenance 
the proud and mournful history of his glory and his 30 
aflSiction. We image to ourselves the breathless silence in 
Avhicii we should listen to his slightest word, the passionate 
veneration with which w’e should kneel to kiss his hand 
and weep \)pon it, the earnestness with which we should 
endeavour to console him, if indeed such a spirit could need 
consolation, for the neglect of an age unworthy of his talents 

JF 
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tlt« ejL^^vn^^ ^'isli vfhich fhcmld 
W T^ith \ Ls l^u-Ut^rS 05* Quaker trien I Elwt>od, 

tlie I nnlejtf of reading lloraer to him or of taking down 
the jniTinrtal accents vlii U fiowe t from ln3 Iijs^ 

are pert ajw fooli'^h feelings, \et we cannot he 
aj^hamed of them nor shall we lie eorry if what we have 
written shall m any degree excite them m other mind^w We 
are not much in the hibit i f iJoInirtg either thelmrig *?rtbe 
dea I \nd 'H e thmk Hat there is no more certain mdication 
10 of a ve\k snd dl regulated intf^llect tl tl nt propensity 
whiLh for want of a better name we will venture to cbmten 
Put there are a few charoett^rt which have 
stood tl e closest scnitinv an I the BLVercst te^ts wl icb Lave 
been tn«l m tl e furnace aiil ba^e proved pure which have 
been w^-igl ed m tie bahice atii liave hot been founl 
wai tmg wl i h \iA\t l»een tlcclare^l eterlmg bv the general 
consent of nnnkiii f and wJ ich are visil Iv stamped with the 
iroige and superscription of the Host High Tliese gre^t 
men we tm*t ll at wi know how to \ nze and of Ihe^e was 
£0 MiUon Xlie sigl t of bis boc ki^ tl e sound of hia nime, are 
j lO' La 11 f J f> 5^] re)es!;aJ 

and fl>wers wl jclj tae Virgin "Martvr of Ala^^^inger pent 
down from tl e gartlens < f I'iirft It^se to tl e cartlii au I which 
were hstit g ud fri fn 1 1 tl e productioufl of otber «>jl\ not 
6uh hv sii|»enor bl4Xim an 1 sweetne^’* but \>\ uuracnloua 
eft racy to invigonie ai \ to heal Tl e\ are iiovrorful, not 
only Ut d^hght 1 nt to elevate an 1 |winf\ ^vor do we envy 
the man who can atadv cither the life or tl e writings of the 
gtrat fnti zni patriot without a*] mng to emulate not 
w' left! t^^eeJbbf^f» «<>rka wiHt which hw genius liaa etinchfrf 
our \ UratuTt I Jt the teal with which 1 e Ulw^uml f >r the 
puVh^ gocul, f^rtitudt* With which he en lured eierv 
fnme caUmtlT tie Wiv with which he looked 

dawn Q\i temptations n d dangeti*, ll e devil i hatred which 
be to I i^oia and tvranb^ ant the futh whidi he bo 
sten Ir lejt with hw eogntrjand with hia fam^ 
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Tni: fall title of the maxuiscript i5 Moannis MiUoni Angli de 
Doctnn’v Christiana, ex sacris duntaxat hbrts petitn, Djsqiiisi* 
tionxim hbri duo posthnmi, i.c. ‘Two posthumous books of 
disquisitions by John Milton j Englishman, on Christian doctrine 
denvcd solcU' Vrom the Holy Scriptures/ 

Macaulay’s account is taken almost literally from Sumner’s 
preface to his translation (July, IS‘25], The ‘adventures of the 
Tnanu'^cript are now better luioun. Tlie discover}* (in 1SJ2}, 
among the State Papers, of various letters (from Dn Barron, 
Ma*^tcr of Trinity, and the printer Klzes ir) coniinned Sumner’s 
conjecture that the .Mr. Skinner with uhom Milton deposited 
bis manuscripts was not his fonner pupil C?}Tiack, but Daniel 
Skinner, a relation, possibly the nepbew of (jyriack ; and later 
discoveries of documents (sec Mas^^on’s vi. 790 .fq.) haxe 

made this indubitable. Tliis Daniel Skinner, elected a junior 
fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. in 1C74, evidently acted touards the 
close of Milton’s life as his amanuensis* 

The first part of the ms. (196 out of 733 pages), uhich is *a 
corrected copy, prepared for the press,* and is UTitten in a 
* small and beautiful Italian band/ was tran‘^cribed not, ns was 
former!}* supposed, by Milton s daughter Mary, but by Daniel 
Skinner, ana it 'was to him that iDlton bequeathed his Latin 
Letters of State and his doctrinal Trcati^^e, probably on the 
condition that they should be printed in Holland, seeing that 
the publication of Oromwelliati Despatches and Miltonic theology 
uas likely to prove a difficult, if not a dangerous, undertaking 
for the young man, who was anxious to obtain official employ- 
ment, !i^o papers were therefore sent to the celebrated 
Amsterdam printer, Daniel EIkcvit, and would probably have 
l>ccn publislicd there in duo course of time; but a copy of 
Milton s Sfa/e /.ciftrs had fallen into the bands of some London 
bookseller, and an anonjmous edition appeared (in 1676) Tliis 
forced the hand of Daniel Skinner, ana his secret came to the 
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knoirl<Hl« of f '‘mMtn ‘Wtar^ fcl SUt* 

(ns h« inlonn^ ua) a^lrioct I joan^ n in TftJ t 

a r h nwlf frf> H au ^ infpcU Hi & commercfl fc* th^ InffiU^hm 
at M t iHn ^l h«‘ct‘iipnn t^PTnM to have an t 

ha c 13 te I H evlr nt ^mstet Iwn he 

misu cefl ful at tempt u* rtcovrr of the Tnai»UW:Tipti> 

1 re vriu th n brought not omj oti the yootjg n i«rbr> *m 
threaten W tl I h a Mlowib p but aUo bu Utbev 

Mr Daniel Sltltmer Sen or a merchant of Mark Ur^ an<l at 
h s Un Ml 1 tliee r aent the paper* to l^ojon Hero thej leero 

Of the oil Sumj Paper OiTi^ at ^^hte^;alb »here jiearty 150 
year* later they *rere d st^refe I nTspJ'wl op In kn envelope 
anTOHicnfietf To ITr ^fjh»?»cr Sftrrfit^nt 
Iq hi* r>eJ cat on-^ldre*^! aa on apoitol c tpwlle to the 
Tcnal Cl rrh of Chn«t — Hilton de*er !»« the ongin and 
nature f h * Tre\ltaj 1 leemetl t oaf he *ay» an I meat 
to eo^rp le for by n T Ul<!flit and alyuty^ 

some oni; nat treat ut lerived aolely from the M ord of Cod 
inch a I ^[U '« i on a* might n»efnl in rAtabtuhing n j 
/* th to semt nfj% an t aace rUin f^r myself the Mvcral po nu 
of my re\ tioui lie ef hy Ihrt moat careful penial and mej^liUtlort 
of thfl ifoiy fecnptDfci themsclTt* I have choaeu to fill my 
pagea e^'en to reUun Litico with ouoUtlon* fpotn Senpture that 
to fta I ttU apeuw aa pnM- 11^ Tt t V* Wft 1 '‘T tny t)^Ti 
After appeal ng to ill lo era of truth to favour freedom of 
dia(ius 3 on ani iin^n ry anl assert nff the ngf t of private 
interprefat on of the Stfnptorcfl fctf 1 v dc# hia su}wi Into t^o 
parU Tt th or the knowledge of Ooil ml Lore or lb* 
iror»th p Ooii Ih* following brief abstract of ooew* of 
Mllon* trneu w 11 itlmtrmte Macaulay* comment* both on 

the Trcal**^ an I M ^t*n* pwlry 


F^rora the eh of N*tii e and Cbni^ieaee every Oxne In an tn^i 
11 ^ btft hr natural rel gionwa cannot a tab to know 

lelaa ftf Iqt Ih a Ve* \al ou s necnmrj and >1 lien ampli 

tbo cftjionjcal nnoond t onatlj an t w thout discumoii a* the 

ouetned umof p^ttUt on ani the (wplrfd Mortlof God alJiooffh 
be ai^u the preecnee of C4yrmpt on* and foUlfitatlobt^ eepeeiallyln 
tie TesUffienV and d «t fn naV* the bnet ffom th* exterfiJd 
iiovpei, the ipl ritual fn>tn the UteraJ^ raaioUiuin*f that the Bpint 1* 
this the W1«.«L (Cf y Z, xii sia, what* 
be beys that tnith u left cnlytn those wmten rreordi pure, thnnzh 
hiAlnAhy ftie Sp nt nndcratooiT Hu Idea of lh« dime fteme doc* 
M Mcra to bvedve tfnfcirf hfwnvlniy and be confeaMa bU 
the Son* and the HoW Spint but ha oftkerU 
the concept on of a triune Cmthead an I of three dhine rcroona* 
cc^^n^al, *pi f* a Ta r, in tl^W of Scholwtlc 

•ttj'lwrted by the or ibe Apostle * Cn^ H i 
J creed icemi* bdeed to tate a itnlriiif iwmbUtice to the doclrSne of 
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the Neoplatonists, 'wbo preceded the Christian Schoolmen. As we see 
from the cosmogony of the Paradise Lcst^ God the Father is conceived 
as existmgr ‘ before eternity^' and the ^ord as begotten * ith eternity.’ 
Through the 'IVord (and 2^1 ion endeavours to prove from the SS. that 
it was through and not by the 'IV'ord) all things, including the heavens 
and the angels were created.^ On the strength of such tenets Hilton 
is accused of Arianisin. or ‘ semi-Arianisni ’—an accusation to which 
Dante exposes himself stiU more by conceiving not only the heavens 
and the angrfs, but the human soul, and the bodies of Adam and 
Christ as having been ‘immediately created, without the co-operation 
of the Tt’ord. 

Hacanlay^s remark about the ‘ eternity of matter ’ betrays his meta- 
physical incompetence, of which he seems to hare been by no means 
ashamed. He evidently does not understand what Milton means by 
saymg that ‘ matter is imperishable and eternal. ’ For this ‘ matter ' 
is not, as Macaulay would lead one to infer, the material substance of 
na^ral objects, but that invisible and impalpable existence which 
philosophers call ‘prime matter,* and which according to Hilton is ‘a 
substance (an existence) derived from no other source than the fountain 
of all substance, at first confused and formless, afterwards adorned 
and digested by the hand of God/ and essentxally the same as spirit 
(see note on p. 20, 1. 11), This ‘prime matter ' was not ‘created out 
of nothing;’ but is an emanation from God, and ‘not only from God, 
but out of God,’ This again is the Emanation theory of the Keo- 
platonists (who probably derived it from the Brahmins), for which the 
Christian Schoolmen substituted the doctrine of Creation out of 
nothing. In. like manner Dauto conceives the heavens and hell (see 
the inscription over Hell’s portal given on p. 19, L 2) as eternal, and 
created out of ‘prima materia,’ and the angels to be ‘substance^ — 
not natural material objects, but supernatural comx^ounds of ‘ pnme 
matter ’ with ‘prime form.' (See note on Hilton's and Dante’s angels, 
p. 23, h IL) Such tenets no wise neces^rily, as is often st&d, 
place lililton or Dante ‘in the company of the Pantheists,' £r of 
’‘pantheistic materialists,’ at least not unless we are to exte^ the 
word to include such ‘Higher Pantheism’ as that of TeiJiyson- 
hlilton holds that in our pre^enf inorial state soul and body Are in- 
discerptibly one, and that both are derived directly from our J^rents 
— or rather, that soul is transmitted from the father to hia «jildren. 
[This is the * Traducian’ theory, Dante seems rather to leanftowar^ 
^Creationism/ which maintains that at least some portion Af every 
human soul is directly created by God.] Death is the ex«action of 
the natural man. At death tho soul passes into a state of yiisponded 
existence. At the rescrrectfon our human nafurc will be# recreated 
into a glorified being. [Cf, Dante, Par. vii. adjln.j J 

Polygamy, according to Milton, hav ing been allowed unjer the Old 
Dispensation, cannot he regarded as e^entially criminal ®r immoraL 
Monogamy is merely a matter of expedience. J 

Times and places for prayer are indifietent j prayer Aeed not find 
any expression in worils; liturgies and set forms on prayer nro 
stumbling-blocks ; even the Lord s Prav er was not giv£n us for vain 

^ For Mnton'a earlier views on the Sonshipof Chnst, sceP A ill 02 ISS, 805, 
8S2 ; V. 603, no ; tL 42L oso; X 56, 6S eta; and P ih iv. 5U1 vi. eta 
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rvpelit;<>n- Tli« SitVa K • M kfiAilalcil ♦ lb Oti 

the fut Ihe wik »*t D<rt wUttuWHl for jU Tb% 

lj*T a aUooed onrt Aix fttifiiul To# 

weekly d*y <A tnl • Wt K u ^ >10 W Uj *^7 m 

ni«oi vbLch » not TiUinctl b j t « Scniitem. Tutf the vickea 
tlere M lTj> a & Jatttri LJe p»t quIt ib« low of • jTe*rx>« 
tut, foe ► me. eierii*! tcnnenL D^t Itii t<?nb«at *U1 ^7 ^ lb 

d«T*« of 1 *% * 

{n hn JVr. fr^^tax jy O^kawTraftezut { J JYw ^ cf 

Litnrj eoL ¥ ) humAef rttjurkt J'wtly oo tt* 'r J* detwrtqjt ^ 
th* lUjctnnej of ibe Tfvt tjr ^ow from ito tcneti 

cspretMhl m tlw r\ff tj^l j|jn,^c¥w nn»i 

/^fiMTvn. DouUten* ^ftot till tre^ with UruAtun • 

new) de¥«1i^yi«l n oo&udet>i>li ntiymci of jniejTii^-raci naJ 
lusy fofiEi of vh h leem W k^fe b«e^n nfi otbonf Vj* foU^ 
PonUni. 


Pa^ l,L&?ol»titiUtiU iacxmJKviti^Doiof thofictilJ<Hit I’bpisb 
r\ok T t’U’i 04 t«, a YUyt it itlert I**** 

toratton acunto and lur^ ch&pluD after t, lilt left pexusHi^ 
by bu nfunoai character had in a coqYvtvjob to 

Cattol cisxEL. In h I reaeatnieiit the Jevuiti fisr eome 

iup^Mscd malt he fabn at<%l the exUu^^ of a T«at Je>n I 
consp racy wh h at aaw&iaat ng Charlca IL anj placing 

the Wpai Dskc of \ork iJamta 11 ) on the thrwe Certain 
•Ljcofimca c treaioftible lette:^ aerined la confirm ti* aecOBa^ 
tiocu. Fire peen were icAt to the Tower and two thoccand 
^specUd perwKu were humM to prisno, Oxln ereu ehar^ 
tl5, Qoctti berseli with knowW^ of the p^ot to mnnltr her 
ia band- Tlte accused peer* Were ordeml to l-e jBiTwaj^Sed, and 
^y/7 Cajhol tn tht mum to ba aiwtei A am<^ nf jndKial 
began wh cL eren pow can only ht rtmttAhetrd with 
hori?^ the trul of Tlttia OaW and hii 

tem^t Macaiibye IT 4. k i Oatrt vrtn 

H 4 Xiz/“* f n hji Tree \amL. re ef (Ic Il^md J Sol etc-^ 

taTin^j been a known frequenter of a 1 ojwih ClnK 

h houjo Tloc After tt e Popish Piet jr^eat eic to- 
ttent icaiMt the Paputs, nearly retuU In ciril war 

tTlien^« ''*^5 wi^ "Tory originaU^l a^t H 650 Whig 
IS an of *Ph*gainorc a n ct name ct ?<otA 

peasanlj ^1 ko to denred from the W h -^paia by wb b thtY 
encoLraJ" their borsei. It thus meant acorenaatio? rebeL 
A Tv^ F*^ « In»b bnfanil Th* tct« ltd ty 

t**ft Eat^ oaltttbnry wh<> fsroured the exelnsion ol Jamea 
irotn tlrt, “P*"') 1 «l* cl* m* of Jte iSl l*f*,{ Dai e of 

Moomoatli* , *1 Cbirle* IL fDryden* JfnafoM 

uni itolunoatli md h . ctJ. coanKncr 

Shi,bEshnrTJ j there w^ n pmt Tcer with 

iraputWir of Wh J,, *od 'ihifU.buTT flcl t» 

Hollaiii^ j^^SJvtoaie of "‘hafteiUiryh parUiaot formetl a pint 
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to seize mid probably to murder Charles and James at the Kye- 
house (ou the Lea, in Hertfordshire), on their return from 2^ew- 
nmrJret, Tfie plot failed, as the royal party returned earlier than 
was expected, and several o! the conspirators ’\vere taken and 
executed. Impcachmeuts ensued. The Earl of Essex committed 
suicide in prison. Lord Eussell and Algernon Sidney were 
beheaded [G'a7*c/mer]. *The University of Oxford, on the very 
day on which Russell was put to death, ordered the political 
works of Buchanan, Milton, and Baxter to be publicly burned in 
the court of the Schools (Macaulay s BisL^ ch. ii.). 

1. 11. Atithony a 'Wood (10?>2'1095) wrote IhoAfhc^icc Oxomenscs, 
^an exact history of all the writers who have had their education 
in the University of Oxford ; to whicli are added the Fasti, or 
Annals, of the said University.' Milton seems to have taken a 
Master^s Degree also at Oxford (1G35), and Wood gives in his 
Fajfti {published 1G74, the year of Milton’s death), a full list of 
^klilton's xvorks and a biographical notice, furnished mainly by 
Aubrey, an acquaintance of the poet. ‘These, I think’ (adds 
Wood), ‘ are all the things he hath yet extant ; those that are not 
arc — a Body of Divinity, which my friend (Aubrey) calls Idea 
Theologian, now, or at least lately, in tlie hands of the author’s 
acquaintance called Cyriack Skinner, living in Mark Lane, 
London, and the Latin Thesaurus, in those of Edward Phillips, 
his nephew/ 

John Toland (1G70-1722) in his Life of Milfoil (published 
1698) says: ‘He wrote likewise a System of Divinity, but whether 
intended for public view or collected merely for his own use, I 
cannot determine. It was in the hands of his friend, Cyriack 
Skinner, and where at present is uncertain.’ Thus the error us 
regards the two Skinners Avas repeated and perpetuated. 

2. 12. Cyriack Skinner (or Skynner), son of William Skinner, 
was the grandson on his father’s side of Sir Vincent Skinner, and 
on his mother’s side of Sir Edward Coke, Chief Justice of England 
under James L, one of the chief authors of the Petition of Bight, 

‘ a narroAV^minded and bitter -tempered man, but of the highest 
eminence as a huA^ycr’ (Green). To Cj'riack, his favourite pupil 
and doAmted friend, ^lilton addressed tAV'o sonnets. The latter of 
these, Avritten three years after the loss of his sight, contains an 
allusion to his Dejensio pro popnlo, and Avas probably on this 
account not published till tAventy years after his death. Wood 
tells us that ‘Cyriack Skinner, an ingenious young gentleman 
and scholar to John Milton,^ was one of the leading members of 
an anti- monarchical ‘ Club of CommouAvealth’s men,’ Avhicb met 
in 1G50 (the year after the Bestoration) at the Turk’s Head, New 
Palace Yard, Westminster. 

1. 17. the Oxford parliament aa'us the third of the ‘Short 
Parliaments ’ summoned by Charles II. betAveen 1679 and 1681, 
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lepetition. Hie Jewah Sabbath was With the L»w aod 

the first dar of the week was oot shbit tutcil for It. Tho Lotie 
D^r 02ie» ohJf- probabljr &n annual i^aL 

sreeklj daj of rest is e*rc 4 t, bat it is ^ * n to Uy banlen on 
imm s backs wh ch s not orJa ncJ b? the Senplurea. For the wicked 
there u lild op in a future life not oiilt the loss of Gods presctlM 
but, for some, cteroal tonueut Eat this toiroeut will vsiy with 
d^r€0* -of itmlt* 

la h I (j^^servat nna ( Milton s Prow Works, Eobna 

Dbrary roh tr ) ju^7 on tie de^rture vbick 

tbft (loctr ne8 of tho Treat it show from th^ theological ten^U 
cxpresPCtl in the Qde on Vie £vntf«j; and AlUoro and 

J^nwroso BoubUona alter hia bmk wilb riw^tUTvanwra a 

viovi a roue de.t&blo of Independence and laUtu le, 

many forms of wli th Beflm to tifo among ki« fellow 


Pag§ 1, h 6 Po&isii trials m con'^equence of the fictitious Topiab 
Plot Titus Ontes » liapl rt mmiBter before tbe R«e 

tont on a curate and navy cbapla-m after it but left peumless 
by h 3 infamovia character had sought bread m a cottvetaiou to 
CaLhoIicunn to hifl rcacuttueut against the Jeenits ior tiome 
supposed insult he fabricated th^ oxifience of a Taat Jeaiut 
GonBpitacy ^hi h aimed at assa^ictatiug Cbarlcft If 4nd placing 
the Pap st Duke of \ork cs II ) on thd throne Certain 
diQCOvenes of tteajonabU letters Eeem&d to confirm hia aocusa 
t ons Five pt^jrg were sent to the 3 ower and two thousand 
inspected porEwri3 Here herrnt^ to pnsofL Oates charged 
diift Queen herself with knowledge of the plot to murder her 
iDt^band, The accused peers wers ordered to be impeaobed an I 
parry Catholic m the realm to be arrested* A senea of jodicial 
begun wh eh even now can f>nJy be remfiGibcred w^*h 

'EY 1.|«-lh J1 n... *1.- 1 ^ ^ i A * 3 t ._ 


tr 


the hie fate see Macaul'iys Hist il 4 Oates even 

^ Milton (m h s ^Vtie AnTTo^ire of the Bomd Plot etc., 
Uheve a known frequenter of a Popish Club * 


tedgen Eys house Plot. After the Popsh Plot’ great excite 
the cancJisted against the Papists nearly reaullmg in civil war 
™mi>d_mea Whig and Toty <>nguiatel about IfiSO ’^ig 
nf- K *\Vhjgarnore a nick namo of 

fVuiTipr 4 f ^ ^ denre I from the * Wb gi^am by which they 
horses It thus mewis * a, covenanting rcbcL 
hewiyath ?ew ^*1 bngand ] TLo Vtlngs were led by 
tot but by Shaftesbury who /s^wired the excJasnjn of James 
not eoem npbeJd the cla ms of the ill fated Duke of 

belief tu the iflegltimate son of Charles IL [Dryden s Al^om 
that the coupW represents lloninouth and hia evil counsellor 
^ In 16SI there was a great 'Tory tcacUod ’with 

lL«dS*’bfY«^ execiitiou* of TVhifis aad Sbifte»bnty flod to 
I I6S1 lomo of Shaftesbury a partiaaus formed a plot 
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to seiVc ami probably to nmrdcr Cliarics and James at the* Eye- 
hoiiao (on the Lea, in Hertfordshire), on their return fiom 
market Tim plot failed, as the ro> ai party rttmncd earlier than 
Mas expected, and Ee\enil of the conspiiators \ure taken and 
exj'cutcd. Impeachments ensued. The Earl of Essex committed 
suicide in pn<ion. Lord Eusscll and Algernon Sidney \\cro 
belicadcd [OaHnicr], ‘The Unnersit^^ of Oxford, on the very 
day on mUicU Kussell Mas put to death, ordered the political 
Morks of fhiclmnan, Milton, and Baxter to be publicly burned in 
the court of the Schools (Macaulays cJi in). 

1. 11. Anthony a Wood (I0 w2-109o)m rote i\\e Athena OxoJucmc% 
*an exact history of all tlio writers Mho have had their education 
in the University of Oxford; to which are added the Fasti, or 
Annals, of the said University. Milton seems to have taken a 
Master's Degree also at Oxford {163o), and Wood gives in his 
Fasti (published 107*1, the year of Milton’s death), a full hst of 
Milton's works and a biogiaphic.al notice, furnished mainl}^ by 
Aubrey, an acqualutanco of the poet ‘These, 1 think* (adds 
Wood), ‘are all the things he hath jet extant ; those that are not 
arc — a Body of Divinity, which ni}* fnend (Aubrey) calls Idea 
Theologiaj, now, or at least late]>, in the hands of the author’s 
acquaintance called Cyrinck Skinner, living in Mark Lane, 
London, and tlio Latin Thesaurus, in those of Edward Phillips, 
his nephew 

John Toland (1070-1722) in his Life of Milton (published 
1G9S) sa^s: *Ile viTote likewise a System of Divinity, but whether 
intended for public view or collected merely for lus own use, I 
cannot determmo. It was in the hands of his friend, Cyriack 
Skinner, and wheie at present is uncertain,’ Thus the error as 
regards the two Skijincis was repeated iind peiqietuated, 

h 12. Cyriack Skinner (or Skynner), sou of William Skinner, 
was tho giandson on his father’s side of Sir Vincent Skinner, and 
on his mother’s side of Sir Edward Coke, Chief Justice of England 
under James L, one of the chief authois of the Petition of Eight, 
*a narrowwninded and bitter-tempered man, but of the highest 
cinmcncc ns a kivvjcr’ (Green), lo Cyriack, his favoiinte pupil 
and devoted friend, Milton addressed two sonnets. The latter of 
these, written three jears after the loss of his sight, contains an 
allusion to his Defcnsio pro popxdo, and was probably on this 
account not published till twenty years after hia death. AYood 
tells us that ‘C>rmck Skinner, an ingenious young gentleman 
aud scholar to John Milton,^ was one of the leading members of 
an anti monarchical ‘Club of Commonwealth’s men,’ which met 
in 1650 (the >car after the Ecstoration) at tho Turk’s Head, Now 
Palace Yard, Westminster. 

1 17. the Oxford parliament was the third of tho ‘Short 
Parliaracuts ’ summoued by Charles II. between 1679 ^ud 1681, 
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whJ# tJii UTuj p*rtr on’« SWt^Vary ^ r«^e The 

nidien Tott rtacUoO tbit folio***} the dwsotoltoti of Iho O^fonl 
nurUament wM dne to the iKt that ‘njncli « the Mt!<m dil^lei} 
Ibe of hAnng & Pop^uh it Jwl ieJ the Wt4 of cjm 
BtiU iftore end nllioi ?otinJ CluriM Seo ebovo ct> 


‘ K honM Mot ' 

^ Burner ihcFet- Cherjc* Pjclierd *^nmiier, et 
thet time Chenliin end Kt^f^ of the Kluj; i {Goot£« ) LibrenT 

et Wmlwr, en t Kftorwurde Dtehopof iiu^be*i^r lie the 
LxXtn version (printed it liar C*mbn3se IJniTcmty Pit**)* «id 
tn th« wnjo ycer publistoj hi» tmulelioiL 

L 15 e«>T<e MicitiUj felt, or prrhepe mofo 

then he fe^ in hit wrii^r yein * groet ccnterapi !*r fcu 
icidefiucil prize composition*. A* *o nddergr*du*te b* twico 
won the Chancellor t MetUl for ^gli*h rerse, ^nd wm* *t the 
tiznie nmeh elated it hti ttwsxh * tew yt*n ilterw*rd* 

he uiMrted th*t 'the worli u prettj tvfll »CTrcii in thinhlng 
tbit the fhorter * prue poem the better lie iUo ^med * 
Cnr^n N-ho^inhip *t the t*me Ume ** Qecrge L/^ \Vtthont 
nnusnil pnohiencj in tluiicil oompi^ibon b« nerercocbl bite 
won A piioe l&nyo iJLrcrrai«i>^iCL eoto petition with micb 
* coosjmraite ech^lnr ^Uow gritefnl i* the Writer for Ibi* 
opportaoity tif o5'i;na^ * word of homz^^s to the rcemotT hU 
oU raMvcr Ent he h*ted the ordm^ tnethod M" ■reAJjng for 
composition/ *ad csolierting tip*,** He ‘dcleetwl the Ubour ©f 
ittiQtifactnntigGreeh *ad Litm ret*e In cold blood u an exemsa, 
and h 9 Herimeters w^re nerer to the lH*t Etonian mark, nor 
hia Lambics to ih* highest tl* of Shrewibozy He de^rd 
a Scholar as ^ ^ no read aW with his feet on lha Cendet 
When alrta y well on tn t^ird year (at ccllegej he wntea 

I neser practised cohit^ ** n tioglo hour nnee I hare been 
at C^mLn {TrErKl^^\ Later in hfe he oreJn* to haro 
motii&ed feYft news aonic^at^— evr possibly, a* WM not veldou the 
^se, the TU'ws modified IbemieWei for the occasiosL Id hi* 
defence of ootnp^titir* ezammatton for the India Clril Service 
be Sirs instead ol learning Greth, we learned the 
Cl>eji>kee, the mxa wfio understood Cherokee beet* who madr 
the most corre^ and melodious Cherckec verw*^ who fooiprc' 
hend^^ jtoMt tie cd the Cbemkee partide*, 

wonl 1 generally be * inpenor to bm who w« destitute cf 
thrw accompluh&ente. And agim m Greek and Latin 

▼etaification ha* indeed oo direct tendency to fbrai a • 

Unancier, Of a diploaaatiflt. But the yooth who doc* beat what 
*4 the Aud taw ambitions yontha about fclra are tryin^to 
do well will generally prove a inpenor maiv* 


fcf t?? y^ i (<m tUsdcal antbonl m 

wvtrjt tttjrs vtrteleif^^oti. T^€r« W no trmet ct any piucUob to *l(»r* 

ap cj **9 ILa fmjkfoy or tb« UofUi^ of po«trj * 
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L 19. Pliarisees : the allusion is to St. Matt, xxiii, 26 sq. 

L 20. Cicero (106-43 b.c.) was the greatest Eoman master of 
the rhetorical style. His oratory does cot cany one away, as 
does that of the Greek Demosthenes, by its sincerity and moral 
force, ^but exercises a wonderful attraction by its brilliancy. 
From purely literary and oratorical standpoints Macaulay may 
almost be regarded as the ‘English Cicero.^ In his Diary (Dec. 
1855) he wntes of Cicero: ‘ What a man he was ! To think that 
(these three books) should have been the fruits of his leisure 
during the few months that he outlived the death of Ctesar! 
Daring those months Cicero was leader of the Senate, and as 
busy a man as any in the republic, ..He seems to have been at 
the head of the nnnds of second order,' Again (18oS) : ‘I walked 
in the garden and read Ciceros speeches. ... The egotism is per- 
fectly intolerable. I know nothing like it in literature. The 
man^s self-importance amounted to a monomania. To me the 
speeches, trieSi by the standard of English forensic eloquence, 
seem very bad. They have no tendency to gain a verdict. They 
are fine lectures, fine declamations, excellent for Exeter Hall or 
the Music Room at Edinburgh, But in Macaulay’s opinion, 
style was almost the one thing needful in literature, so that it is 
not surprising that *soah$^otir mind in Cicero was his constant 
advice to stndents {of Latin prose).’ {Trevelyan.) 

1.24. Qnintilian. Tlie line is from Sonnet xi., ‘On the de- 
tractions which followed upon my writing certain treatises'^ — 
perhaps the one of ililton’s sonnets which could best be spared. 
It is a rather ponderous attempt to be humorous at the expense 
of the unlearned who might be unable to understand the word 
‘Tetrachordon, Johnson remarks that Milton was ‘a Xaon that 
had no skill in dandling the kid.’ One might add that he was 
something like his own ‘ unwieldy elephant/ who ‘ To make them 
mirth, used all his mi»ht, and wreathed His lithe proboscis ’ (sec 
P.L. iv. S43 eq.). Addison also expresses regret at the forced 
‘pleasantry* of certain passages in the Paradise Lost [e.g. li. 
609 sq.). Still more does Mr* Pattison regret the ‘abuse, rudo 
railing, and insolent swagger’ of some ofMil ton’s political diatribes. 

Qumtilian (b. 40 a.d. in Spain) studied jurisprudence and 
rhetoric at Rome, He lived during the reigns of Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domittan. ^As a teacher of eloquence he bore away 
the palm from all rivals, and associated his name with pre- 
eminence in the art.’ Among his pupils was the younger Pliny. 
He was the first Roman that filled the post of a paid official 
Jhstructor, and iras invested with the Consular title. His great 
work is a complete system of rhetoric in 12 hooks, entitled ‘De 
Ihstitutione Oratoria’ (On rhetorical education). In style and 
diction he accepted Cicero as his model, 

1. 29. Sir John Denham, a contemporary of Milton (1615-1668), 
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«jl ctmti cfSctil wrote » wh ctj waJoa 

great lensitton *nJ a c aU'topUt ro focm {l*u 11 {'J I'fT ** 
■n ema ) caWed U< per* lilit 1»*“ * allaJe-l to U from 

hij Ue»th ahl Eunal of Mr Mirahim Cowwy i 


Horace * w t AJvi \ IT^\ • lUt* 

Hediln t«UiJ but^muhtej 
An I whi? I he wonlJ I ke tl ^ n 
Their »iil o^t th«lr cloU ea *1 1 wear 

In hu earlier trxw-iwn oti />iaf* (ate / rmnrta) Vataolay «p[t] 
tlie aanio raeUphor to \liieri the niotlern Italian dramatUt 
It inu&t bo ■ tn.owle^lg'o+l ha mv* that tbiJ eminent, writer 
has Mihe 1 too far h » i wUlfy Uanla To borrow 

ft sprightly iliastrut on from ts r Julo I^i'oboin ho fiA< not 
only im Utod bU giib but b< rrowe I 1 ia clotheft.* 

L 2D AbnJiftmCowl« 7 ll 6 lS lO^TJ wm tiUoclIpwl by Dry fee 
the moot adnumi poet of ft^e !l « precocity rivftli 

th^t of Tope or MaoitiLir — ftlmoat that of 0 «lbe fW Crst 
Tolmne of rme, w was | ulilwh^l id hu f fieotjtU 

jfjir At ^^c:4lmlnHtc^ Vl wh an I ftt Trinity Collrgo Cftm 
brid^ he corapo^l pUyi fncladide, ii Lit ft eot«My hjectod 
from Ca^tnbnl^ be ml^rrated to Johns College, Oa/oni 
whenco he UuDche^l satim sgam.'it the l^inUiu* Later wo fnd 
him m Tana, so the secret of Hcanetta Marhi, quocii of 
Cbarlco I litre he remju r some yean Init shortly bc^foro 
the death of Cromvvell > rued to London an 1 mxutncrt in 


retiremenb qqUI the ^rnaod ilevot ni* tiimorlf to hteraturc 
and science especL joUny fl e j'oIitiLftl tcndmcie* wcro 
royulut hut b 4 ^ ^ on I mont t ewi temied la ft Imction 
diametrically op to that of the Codrt*»briic« probftidy the 
lU favour with which he wu rrj::ftried by k ng on I court crt. 
He praised sol tude onl peace of m n 1 and c^preased the longing 
to retire hitOMlf to eonie of tl e American plontaf loni an 1 for 
sake thU worll for ever' li U mid that whroever ft wotiwui 
entered the Toom he left it. He wrote many Lnglish Odea and 
firoye and tranelatums from nomon aalhon^ be»i U» ft work of 
etr booVs m L*t n eereo (I lantomm Jjhn vi ) Mocftnlay wtoW 
for Charles Knights Qsnrf/r/y (3^2J) ft Conreraat on 

between Mr Ahrahatn Cowley and Mr John Milton touching the 
great Civil War which remanuxl hia own deciJed fa^onnto 
ftmong hia earUcr elTorts {TWoefyurth Many of the news es 
pressed in it are restated m the present Essay 

L Si cmanelpited The Latin word mnsrrps meini tiUrsUy 
■one who takes in hand or one who lays hold of with hu bond, 
t e* one who ftrCvintres property e j a alare (mdrici/simtlL Ueoco 
esuiftcipaf 10 IS the formal renuncint on cl cue ■ rif^hts of propertV' 
ia ft person or a thing and % slave is said to be emancipate 
when his owner renounces h « nght to regard him as his chalteL 
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h 35. digest: lit. ^Bomething arranged in order/ The 
‘Digeata* or ^Pandects' ere a collection of legal precedents in 
50 books compiled under the supervision of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, as a supplement to the Justinian Code. 

Page 3, 1. 3- heterodox: lit, merely ‘thinking otherwise*; 
t.c. not orthodox, or ‘thinking aright.’ Similarly ‘heresy* 
means merely ‘choice,* t.e. exercise of private judgment. As to 
Milton’s heterodox opinions, see on p. 1, preliminary note, 

1. 5. Arius was an Alexandrian priest, educated nt Antioch. 
He began to disseminate his doctrines on the nature of Christ in 
313 A.D. The great Schism ^\hich ensued was temporarily 
patched by the Council of Niccca {328 a.d.), at which the 
Athanasian party effected the condemnation of tlie Arian tenets. 
But the feud still continued to rage, and it w^as not till after the 
death of Arius that it w’as practically ended by the Council of 
Constantinople (33G a.d.). 

I. 8. the history of his life. For ^lilton’s conduct with regard 
to bis first wife, see Stopford Brooke’s Miltoiij pp. 41, 42, 47, or 
Fattison’s MilCoUj chap, v. He certainly, both in his Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine, and in Ins four Divo)ce Tractates, WTitten 
thirty years before, advocates and attempts to prove from 
Scripture the dissolubility of marriage on grounds of ‘incom- 
patibility,* but there is nothing in the history of his life which 
might lead one to suspect (though Macaula 3 ' seems to insinnato 
it) an^' inclination tow^ards the practice of polygamy, in spite of 
the assertion in the Treatise that, having been allow’ed in the 
case of the Patriarchs, it cannot be regarded as a crime. Tlie 
onlj’ other passage in which Milton toucliys upon polygamy" is in 
Ins iii'itoi'y of Thigland (about 1G50), where he calls it ‘not 
unnatural,* but allow's that it is ‘licentious.* Without defending 
MiUon*a conduct or \ iews as regards the ‘ fair defect of nature * 
— view’s which w ere due to his rclimous convictions, and were 
doubtless hardened and deepened by* domestic unhappiness — 

I am inclined to agree witb Mr. Stopford Brooke that ‘it has 
been too much forgotten how lie loved and honoured w’omen.* 
Who can read his sonnet to Iiis second wife, the Comus, the 
Italian sonnets, or the description of Adam’s love for Eve, 
without feeling that ^lilton w’as capable of the deepest love 
and re\erencc for woman, and that his soul yearned for 
that loving sj’mpathj’ and companionship which he calls ‘the 
gentlest bond of marriage,* and wbich, except for a few months, 
was denied to him? The following comments seem to leave 
this fact too much out of account. ‘What wc know of 
Milton’s character in domestic relations is that he was severe and 
arbitrary. His family consisted of women, and there appears in 
his books something like a Turkish contempt of females, as sub- 
ordinates and inferior beings. That his own daughters might 
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not Break the fants Be aufTered them to l>e ^epreftMtl by a 
aad pcnunoni education He tbougl t woman made Y, , ^ 
obedeoce an 1 man only f^r febcllion (/>r ./o A axon), VAllli 

BtiUoii, iw with tl e whole CalTunatio and 1 untan hriiropef woman 
waa a creat iro of an infer or anl fobonlmato cLaaa, ilin wa» 
thfl final eaa«e of Code creatioi and womua wm there to 
mm ater to tb a uol ler being Tbfl 1 untan Bad thrown oil 
chlTftlry as b* nff parcel of (.atholuvstn and bad replaced It by 
tie Ihhniw i leal of the lab/^tion an i aecJiwioo w woman 
Tlus oriental hypothesis he modifier by Uying moro itresa on 
mutual affection the chartt ca of botne aud the mterconimanioa 
of intellectual and moral I fe (/Vfixon) The oft quoted diatribe 
<yf Adam (P L x* 6C7 afj ) a* ’a^U aa the pataage In 
{1010 a7 ) are of como dramatic. The following paaxage* may 
also be consulted^ P L ir 63.^ vi l &10 lx« 1132* x ]40 
XL CU 

I 11 eternity of matter Sabbath on p 1 prthmlnary 
nuie 

1 IS quartos, Mr Sumnet^s edition of the on^mal latm 
appeared in the fonn of a bun Isome quarto volume’ (Maason) 

1, 19 Dflftnato PopuU, See on p 41 t 13 
122. For a month or ao One ^ forcibly reminded of what 
Macaulay some sixteen years liter (ISit) sail about hii own 
IlvOorf/ *l shall not Be eutisfied unlcas 1 produce aomething 
which shall for a few days iupereede the last fashionable novel on 
the table of yanngladLea. 

1. 29 CapuchlnB the order was iounded m 1525 by Pater 
Matteo di Bout Tl^e C^pnchina wear a brown habit wjth a 
peaked cowl (cappucc o), 

L somethlue of Ms moral It w only fair to Macaulay to 
remember that m thu Bssay he does not profess to give n fuU 
account or cnticism o! Miltons poetry nor of his life He 
merely seleets % few tra ts and presents them in bnllUnt colonn 
brmging them into greater pronunonce by cootrast. As ^ith 
certain painten there U an abnost cniirs absence of penpcctire 
and cAiorosctirtj 

1 6 Kia martyr of The word ‘martyr’ ((3k*f(<^K) 
meant onginaliy merely a witness, lAter it came to mcau ‘one 
who witness by suffering for Lis faith.’ The word (as Oerm 
porter, Mrttiro *) is now a-days especially oonnected with the 
idea of ffuffenug — sometimes merely In this senae as a martyr to 
toothache et^ By a martyr of lT>erty/ Maanlny means one 
who vitncBaed and suffered for liberty * 

I 16 ^dse e^at men Such as Momer and ,^^hylua and 
l^rhtps the old Greek ucuTptora, But we cannot Bo suro whether 
they y,w bo entirely ‘destitnto ot laodeU.* 
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L 25. paradoxic^ ! Ht. * boyond, or contrary to, what appears 
true/ f.e. apparently ahsnrd. I’ho expression 'to ai)penr para- 
doxical/ therefore contains a repetition (tautology), 

1. 29, an ago too late. In Ins notes to Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poc/s, Mr. Matth. Arnold says, *Tho reference is to what Milton 
says in his tract. The Reason of Church (Joicrmncntf^ and ho 
quotes from that tract the words, *If that there be nothing 
adverse in our climate, or the fate of this age.’ But Johnson and 
Macaulay of course refer not to tliis passage but to the ueU- 
known lines (P.L. ix, 44) ; 

unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended n ing, 

Johnson’s ‘clumsy ridicule’ is as follows: ‘There prevailed in 
his time an opinion that the world w'as in its decay, and that we 
have had the misfortune to bo produced in the decrepitude of 
nature ... Milton appears to suspect that souls partake of the 
general degeneracy, and it is not without some fear that his book 
IS to ho W’ritten in an age too late for heroic poetry. Another 
opinion w’anders about the world, and sometimes finds reception 
among wise men ; an opinion that restrains the operations of the 
mind to particular regions, and supposes that a luckless mortal 
may be bom in a degree of latitude too high or too low' for w isdom 
or for wdt. From tliis fancy, wild as it is, he had not W’holJy 
cleared his head, when he feared lest the climate of hia country 
might bo too cold for flights of imagination.’ Johnson also 
derides as due to the ‘fumes of ^ain imagination’ the assertion of 
Milton that he found certain seasons of the year more favourable 
than others to poetic composition. 

Page 5, h 9. the earliest poets .... Of Homer this may be true. 
But such exceptions as Shakspeare, Milton, Dante, Goethe, and 
Browning may give us pause before w'e subscribe to Macaulay’s 
‘moat orthodox article.' It may indeed he impossible for the 
nineteenth century to prcKluce a Homer, hut it would ha%e been, 
to say the least, quite as impossible for Homer’s age to produce 
a Shakespeare or a Goethe. We cannot create a Laocoon or a 
Venus of Milo, but could the ago of Pericles have created a 
ninth Symphony or a Tannhauser ? 

1. 11. phsenomenon, or phenomenon, lit. * a thing that appears/ 
i.c. something of which the mind takes cognisance ; hut in 
ordinary language it generally means something which excites one 
to discover its cau^^e. 

I. 14. Imitative arts. Plato certainly defines art as ‘imitation,’ 
and tells us that a work of art is ‘twice removed from the object 
as it was created,* because the phenomenon itself is only a 
picture of the ‘ idea’— of that which, as Carlyle says, ‘ lies at the 
bottom of appearance.’ But although art uses imitation as a 
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t vsA tu tative WacAtilay gets 

^>ut of tia depth when S3 in the fo lowing dis^in s t on, 
attempta to pbiloftoph se. One can only flounder 
h m and trust to one & sw mming powers when foothold faiis. It 
vronld bo a fairly ntercstins biit a prcrfiUcsr task to analyM bis 
nrcoTOcat and show where h a prem ws are false and hia con 
clus OM UogicaL 'Ihe whole is founded on a false concept on 
of poetry as merely imiUtiTe and lUua ve —and of U end as 
seusat on or antuseinenL 

i 16 Ages SIS spent etc, Inhia Essay on J?anbea^*^fory<i/ 

Popt-* hltcaaUy takes a somewhat s m Ur I ne when eontrast- 
ing sc ence an 1 the speculations of natural theology Thera arc, 
be aaya, branches of knowledge wi h respect to wh ch the Uw 
of the human mmd s progress. In mathematics when onco a 
propofi t on has been demonstrated t s never afterwardi 
contested. There is no chance that e ther m the purely demon 
stmt ve or n the purely e:s;penineDtal fee encea the world 'will 
ever go back or even rema n slat onary l^ohody ever beard of 
a react on against Tavlora theorem or of a te«kct on against 
Harvey a doctrine of the c rculabon of the blood But with 
theology the case ^ very d ftcrent As respects natural re 
ligioor— cevdat on. be ng for the present altogether left out ot the 
question — t is not easy to sea that a philosopher of the present 
day 9 more favourably s toated than Thales or ^ mon dea. A* 
to the other great question the quest on what becomes of man 
after death ve do not see that a h ghly-educated European left 
to his unassisted reason U more I kely to be m the right than a 
Blackfoot Indian, Not a feUgle one of the many sciences fn 
wh ch we Burpass thq Blackfoot Indian throws tl e smallest 
1 ght ou the atate oE the sool after the an mal 1 fe la ntinct. 

It la, of «m«e true that poetry does not necesaanly flonnsb 
with th« progteas of science but it a false that it necessarily 
decsiya. It stands und^r cond hens and Uwa of Asrelop- 

ment^ 

L 26 lira Harcst s CToijncrmJ oiu on P^J t cof Economy was 
formerly tnneh u Vogue as a teict book for beginners. It con 
ta ns an expos t on n alTuple language of the doctnaes of Adam 
Stnith, S siurt'nd.v Mvd hlaitlvaa. Lvery scbncl g rl knows and 

^very fechool boy knows a e formula in which with their 
ll^canlay pcsseas4*s an und spnted monopoly 
the first pages of hw hsa*y on Ct tt and /oRnj»n for 

instances 

I ^ Chwl^ tomtagufl (aiUrwwAs Earl of Tlal cfelM by 

Grrcti the ablest of Eu bsh fln\Bcera (of h s t me) wafl 
Chancellor of the Ex<dieqner ( 16^4 0) under W 11 am nL W th ' 
^ k IsiwMj bcwtoTi he restored the cnirency 

which had been depreciated by the clipping of epm and mtrO* 
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duced milled edges. He also founded the Bank of England, and 
started the National Debt. 

1. 27. Sir Kohert Walpole (afterwards Earl of Orford), called by 
Green ^the first English Minister who was a great financier/ held 
office under George I. and George IL He was made First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer (1721) after the 
bursting of the South Sea Bubble. 

1. 30. Sir Isaac Newton, ‘was born at Woolsthorpe, in Lincoln- 
shire, on Christmas Day, in the memorable year (1642) which saw 
the outbreak of the Civil War, In the year of the Restoration 
he entered Cambridge. ... At twenty-three he facilitated the 
calculation of planetary movements by his theory of Fluxions. 
The optical discoveries to which he was led by his experiments 
with the prism ... were embodied in the theory of Light which he 
laid before the Royal Society. ... His discovery of the law of 
g^a^itation had been made as early as 1666 ; but the erroneous 
estimate of the earth’s diameter prevented him from disclosing it, 
and it was not till the eve of the Revolution (I6S7) that the 
Principxa revealed to the world his new theory of the universe.’ 
As far as regards what he calls the ‘actual attainments ’ of mere 
knowledge ^lacaulay’s statement is possibly correct, but he 
ignores the fact that all great discoveries, such as those of 
Newton, Kepler, and Darwin, by which science is forwarded, 
have been due not to ‘ analysis’ and ‘ dissection ’ but to an act of 
imaginative instinct which is closely related to the creative 
power of the poet. It should be remembered that while 
ilacanlay wrote these words he was still smarting at the memory 
of his recent failure to satisfy the Cambridge examiners in 
mathematics. o 

1. Zi. Whether by refinement he means material or intellectual 
refinement, one feels inclined to object that Pheidias and Sophocles 
lived at Athens in the age of Pericles, Socrates, and the Sophists ; 
that Dante was bom under the sign of scholastic theology' ; that 
Raphael and Michael Angelo enjoyed the splendid hospitality of 
the ]Medicean court and the Vatican, and that Shakespearn was 
Francis Bacon’s contemporary. And as to our own age — to say 
nothing of Tenn^’son and B^o^vning — do we not feel that the ever 
grander revelations of science must surely he material for a still 
greater than Homer or Shakespeare ? 

Page 6, 1. 3. abstract, f.c. form abstract ideas. The absence 
of abstract ideas in the native mind and of abstract terms in the 
language often causes missionaries great difficulties, e.g. in para- 
phrasing St. Paul, 

i. 14. better theories and worse poems. Tliat philosophy nnd 
poetic imagination are not always incompatible is amply proved 
by such cases as those of Plato, Lucretius, Dante, Schiller, and 
Coleridge. 
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I 30L SlaiUsliarT third BjitI of Shaftesbory JfPl 
Uia chief ifork was m which he argiieo that lJn> 

faculty by whitb we recogtiise n^ht aTid wroag « not the rea^tu 
but « ipecial {acuity --to this he gave the name moral aenae* 

t 21 Helvetlus created a wuaat on in the Pamian 'world 
the raddle ^ the e f^hteenth ceatuty by the promnlgatton of the 
doctrine by no meaP^ that aelf interest lu the one motive 
and pleaiure the one end oC bumantty the ideas of wrong and 
right being what Ut Johnson would call the ‘fumes of rain 
unagination^ H 3 piruapal work was De f 
L 25 lacrymal glan^a the glands which flecrete tears. 

clrculatloii of the blood the true theory of the circulation of 
the blood though its pnor dtscoTery baa been clauofedlor ttbets 
13 generally tuppoaed to ha^e been first tnuebt by WHli^ 
Karvey m i 3 an antidote to s dicta lei tin take 

Carlyle a words Afen of letters are a perpetuM priesthood^ 
age to aga teachmg EJien that a God is etiU present m their bfo* 
that all appearance whataoeTer we see in the world is but ^ 
vesture for the Ih\n»e Idea — for that '^hicb lies at the bottom of 
appearance. Even AjiHlophanea teaUies ns that an s c 1 ild bu 
mwtera to tfiach htm* » * the crown up man has the poets* 

10o4). 

L 2t. NlDba daughter of Tantalus sister of Petops> nnd wife 

Ampbion king ot ThebeS- According to Hotner she had 
twelve children and boasted ber*elf inpenor to Leto (LatoDsb 
who had only two^ Apollo and Artetnna (Diana) Her children 
were ala n by the afrowa cf these deities and abe berself wM 
chasf^ed into a roct ^owti whose k des perpetusd nils of water 
flowed* I do nut tpow iihether Macaulay bad in mind any pat 
ticnlar painting Tha mbject was frequently treated by ancient 
■ddptors. The rcliP* of a ^oup ot Ntobe and her children may 
be seen in the Sculpture Gallery of the Entish Museum* 


Anjota the goddess of Dawn, la the Roaplglioai Palace at 
Roms there is a beautiful gating by Gmdo Rem of Aurora 
ftittiug before the chanot of Phoebns, 


L 31 Bernard dsKanderma {16*0-1733) was bom at Dort, m 
Ko^d but pnet sed as a physician m EngUnd where be 
puhliihed oa llypocWdncal AffeetvMis’ md 

follies, Iz$ 1 14 be Wsu^ a Tolume of aatin<^ verse 
reappeared la 1723 under 
^ commentary m 

which hestab^U tU phuac*t tmoa bu idtaa on the ‘Mature 
^ ^cty This l^k M Prot Motley finely remarfes was, 

•waety U c^tjagtd tsvuTentimiil opmioa by working out 
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an argnincnfc tliat chilisation is based on the vices of society. 
The bees lived in their hives as men, “inilHons endeavouring to 
supply each o therms lust and vanity/^ lawj^ers, ph^ sicians, priests, 
thriving upon the feuds, follies, and vices of mankind. Luxury 
employed its million, piidc its million; envj' stirred men to 
work. Fickleness of idle fashion ivas the ivlieel that kept trade 
moving. But the hive gnimbled at the vice within it, and the 
knaves turned honest. In half an hour meat fell a penny a 
potmd ; masks fell from all faces. The bar was silent, because 
there were no more frauds; judges, jailers, and Jack Ketch 
retired, with all their pomp. The number of doctois was re- 
duced. ... Clergy who knew themselves to he unht for their duty 
resigned their cures. All lived within their incomes and paid 
ready money. Glory by war and foreign conquest u as laughed 
at by these honest bees. Tiicn followed fall of prices, extinction 
of trade founded upon luxury and of the commerce that supplied 
it,’ In this state of things, uheu ‘ Peace and Plenty reign, and 
everything is cheap and plain,’ the honest bees are ridiculed, 
insulted, and attacked by more luxurious swarms ; but bra\ ely 
* fighting for their country’s sake, when right or liberty’s at 
stake,’ they prove victorioUB, and finally ‘so impioicd their 
temperance, that to avoid extraiagance, they flew into a hollow 
tree, blest u itli content and houesty.’ 

1. 32. lago : ‘ Othello,’ says Macaulay in bis Critici‘?m on 
Dante (Mi^ccIL Writinfjs)y ‘is perhaps the greatest uork in the 
Morld. From what docs it derive its pou er? From the clouds ? 
From the ocean? From the mountains ? Or from love strong as 
death, and jealousy cruel as the grave?’ 

PagB?, 1* L unsoundness of mind ; cf. ’ 

The lunatic, the lo^er, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 

Plato also speaks of the lo\c of ideal beauty as a ‘divine mad- 
ness.’ The following paragraphs, in which Macaulay propounds 
his Magic Lantern and Red Riding Hood theories ou the subject 
of poetr 3 % do not call for Eerions refutation ; they are }>erhaps the 
\ Gvy w orst ‘ pages of cnticisin on poetry ’ whicli he c\ cr wrote — 
all of which pages he, in later life, professed such a desire to 
hum. 

1. 14. As imagination . Dream, v. 1. 

1. IS. frenzy: from the Greek {^peitris), ‘luflamma- 

tion of the brain.* 

1. 21. premises^ or premi«»^e^ {Lat. lit. ‘things sent 

forward*), are propoe;ition=^. or axioms, the acccjitance of which 
necessitate, in logic at least, the .acceptance of a certain con- 
clusion. 
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Pa^eS L 3 to • toia lUta Tha irgum^nt hent ja tliot 
ch l^n »ra «t »lt p'f’pTa th" mwt imiEinut t» »t) I ml not 
only ioe» p™*! c ge iu» fltmruh he*t in » rude nocn'ty not twl 
T^a «n •ly COQce ir« tl o which poetry protinct^l 

our tader »xici itorft- \ Jew roonlhn WfoM wriunj^ xhm won!*, 
MuaaUy having an toer anl aVwaya ^aay W 

make the wor*o tl ^ better rea^ itat*! Thim^h a m W 
ftUU oJ srw-iety la that in wh h onirlRa^ wofka art moat 

frequently proiuc>st U U il» that in whi h they ara 
*ppr«iate^\- Thti tnay appe^^T pai^loi tat V^t \\ oy 

eipcn nee an! « c na »Unt w th rtawn (CVW«* ^ ^ D^^f) 

L 15, JUxapuMista prufessi^^nal n^item of poetry The 
( reek ward po^ bly meant m^^rtly aoflg waVer* but more 
pro1>ably aotif^ it tcnein 1 1 , m^n whf> in early timea itrun^I 
together oU LaU*ili an I ep Into a cont dqoui narrative 

(bti h aa a found in Homrri / t^lanil Ofy^^y) *ti J ftinmut 
Wdi who g^neil a iiv ni by recitmir lUcU [«w!ry [(hherj 
expUm it as itaif bar U Ejc<^ijse they Wl 1 a atafl in the t hand 
wbie rtiv ting 1 I Uto i D /o^ li a a^ittre on the mtten 

of hij! day \\ hen jou rec P fntly Knno epic laVi 

Nicratea to Ion ant hli yiwr an ilertLe with tintiauii aatonlin 
inent whether it bo alpout Olyi^ a rf'vrJihng h na^elf to the 
ffl or Ad lUfti roahLug at IJwtor or eome pathetic pawage 
ab<ut Andromache or Heculuk or are y t in your fifbt 

mia f or lo you beoou e camml away an I y ur *o t| imagine 
itadf in Its ecit«uiy b> be ppcaeut at the rery ac^no that yoii art 
de«mbmg'* How eVady you have prove! it exeUimi Ion. 

I rtrti my cannot conceal t1 d fort thst when t recite a pathet C 
pisg\gc, my «yee fil^wsth tear* an 1 at anything fngktfut or 
a^ ful u y bair tX^n la ou en t and r y heart tl rolw Compart 
w tb thvi the well knowa hurt in jfitmf t whi h contain what 
can h\n1Iy be aoc d ntal rtacmbUncfi 

Is It not monstroua that Ih a player hetp, 

Hot in a fict on n a dreim of pajiion 
Coull force hw « ul m to his own ooucc t 
That from her wotkhi^ all til v lag^ wanu d 
Tears in hli eyes district on In hia aspctt 
A broken voice ani hia whole funettotk la ting 
)\ ith fonoa to hit conceit*— \ii I all fi^r nnlhing I 
For Hecuba \ ® 

V: hat s Hecuba to him or he to llfecuba 
That he ihould weep for her * 


qI r In lians occuped the re on which h now 

^e State of NewVork and Came into each fre^ueut colUiton 

those of other tribes, with the -wir petti tud the ng ktli*. 
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L 24. Poetry produces an illusion. This is often^ stated, Tims 
IMr. Pattison {Milion, p. 1S3) says ‘all poetrj" is founded on 
illusion/ And it is, of course, true enough, if by such 
statements we mean that poetry requires from^ us an act of 
imagination. Biit a work of art is not a realistic imitation ; the 
'tricks of strong imagination,’ of which Shakespeare speaks, do 
not 'iilude' us as we are illnded hy a Pepper’s ghost or ‘ Venice 
in London.’ 'When garing at the Madonna, di san Sisto, or the 
Sibylis of Jfichael Angelo, or the Apollo Belvedere, or listening 
to and viewing Hamlet or King Lear on the stage, wc do not 
‘require a degree of credulity which almost amounts to a partial 
and temporary derangement of the intellect/ ^Ve accept them 
as imaginative creations, as artistic realities — prastematural 
rather than unnatural ; for, as Shakespeare tells us, art ‘ shares 
with great creating nature,’ and ‘adds to nature.’ Wth 
Macaulay’s magic lantern contrast W ordsworth’s 

The gleam, 

The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the poet’s dream. 

L 32. We cannot unite etc. This sentence states concisely the 
‘first supposition** ' of Macaulay’s ‘orthodox poetical creed/ If 
not every schoolboy, at least every tme believer in poetry, Luous 
that the most exquisite enjoyment of imaginative creations can 
be united with the clearest discerament of truth, and that 
anyone who defines poetrs^ as ‘deception,’ the end of tihich is to 
impose upon childish credulity, and who denies the compatibility 
of intellectual activity and poetic genius, is talking verj^ gteat 
nonsense, • 


Page 9, k 10. We have seen etc. The reference is to the poets 
of the Lake school, especially Wordsuorth, of ^hose ‘struggle 
against the spint of the age’ the folloving lines are an illus* 
tration : 


Ambitious spirits, 

Whom earth at this late season hath produced 
To regulate the moving spheres, and weigh 
The planets in the hollow of their hand ; 

And they who rather dive than soar, whose pains 
Have solved the elements, or analysed 
The thinking principle ... 

0, there is laughter at their work in heaven ! 


[In these lines Wordsworth has evidently copied the passage in 
Fa7\ Losf (\iii. 72 «?(?.) where Raphael speaks with disdain of 
human astronomy : 

He his fabric of the heavens 
Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions unde 
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■WortWrlh revoUcl a-T-dst the tiiiis4tnta.l o <*i«t on 

»hch had be n a/lopted bv the im tator! of Mlton and ether 
Terahera but wh i n M Iton a else * Mtnral fo™ oi 

express OD thoTigh styletl by Jolmson h Eabyloouh d 
be alao affirmed that the poet Bhoidd eqdearrwjr to see into the 
1 fe of things an i shouW turn to Natnte and to the essential 
feelingT! wh ch are to be fonnd m the r pnre5t form among the 
Bimple and nnsoph at ated ilacanlay eUewhere poure the vuU 
of h a contempt on \V ortJsuporth and the ln3te School The henl 
of h He stock ng lad es and ftonnete^nng gentlemen Bcems t£> 
con^ ter a stroUg eens bility to tb© tpl^d^ r of ttn*t i^€ 

ofVi^ for^ a &n Quredent ahsolntely md apenaable iti 
the fo mation of a poet c m ad hat is It that we go forth 

to see a Ilamki^ I» t a re d shaken with the ^^ndf A amall 
ceUndue’ A be*l of diffodilaf t.ontnist with th a Carlyle a 
woTfla He who in any way ahowa n^ l#tt^r than we knew 
before that a ITy of the field a beanliJal he has anog for ns 
made ns emg with b m a I ttk verse of a sacred p^lm. It a 
for this and not for hia rail nga ag^ n t ec ence that wo own 
grat tnde to Wordsworth, lo na *t eoema not only nobler but 
fiio mark of greater poetic gea na to face th© spectres of tho 
m nd md lay them rather than to take to p cces the whole 
web of the m nl — that proceeding which w ns Macaulay a 
feeble app anse To such as V\ ordsworth the h h^at end of 
ec euce is m rely octual anl sensuous sat sfaction. Sha 
aeU her forward counteuaneo and leaps nto the fntnre cl ance 
eubm tl tie all things to dea re And there is indeed no abao- 
Jffitf ^tis}kct ta h&r tea^h Tbw to appJy ^ 

words, the hungry eh ep look up and are not fed bat swollen 
with wind, rot nward y* swollen too with that rotten fodder 
of faet^knowledge, with wh ch u Plato says icience feeds the 
horses of the soul chanot To her tecach nea we never surrender 
oursel es with restf nl and pcrfcvt sal afact on as we do to much 
lu nature and arL Poetry does not off r na the fm t of the tree 
of knowledge but a foretaste of that angels bread of which 
Dante epeaka 


k 17 Babblulcal literature comn mtanes on the Law 
wntingq su h as the C^baU, etc. ««n 
po*^ by Jewish Rabb s fHostlT in tbe early centuries of ch r era, 
kl It™ w^ also we 1 versed in the Hebrew B ble, a chapter of 
which 10 n 1 uter 1 fe WM daily read to h to 

k hli^tin verse Besides the Elegies Exerc ses and the 
& L lifT oI his earl er ^ tm he wrote in Lat n Ifexamctere 

tue to JfaiTiO and the LpUaph um JMvtont^ (1630) the 


“ t*'"e tlB ™y »aa 

“* th, --- 
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latter especially of rare beauty. Milton's Elegies were translated 
by the poet Cowper. 

L 22. Petrarch : Francesco Petrarca (1304-1374) owes bis chief 
celebrity to his two books of Sonnets and Cauzoni on the life and 
death of Laura. They are like exquisitely-chiselled little statu- 
ettes, of no real poetic value. In the age of the ‘Academies,' 
the enthusiasm of Italian writers ‘ poured itself forth in tedious 
commentaries upon every word of every sonnet' (Hallam). 
Petrarch also devoted his energies to the revival of classical 
learning, and wrote much Latin verse. For his Latin epic 
Africa, which treats of the 2nd Punic War, he was crowned 
with tlie laurel wreath on the Roman Capitol, and received an 
offer of the same honour from the University of Paris. Of his 
Latin Erasmus says, ‘He wants full acquaintance with the 
language, and his whole diction show*s the rudeness of the pre- 
ceding age'; other critics condemn the poem as ‘scarcely bearing 
the character of Latinity Hallam adds ‘ there can be no doubt 
that his Latin poetry abounds with faults of metre.' In his 
Criitcisin on Petrarch, written in 1824, Macaulay, while com- 
menting severely on his Latinity, and on the ‘dreary obscurity' 
of the Africa, allow^s that Petrarch is to be commended for 
having ‘ gone on the forlorn hope of literature,' and for having 
‘ attempted to revive the finer elegancies of the ancient language 
of the w'orld.' 

1. 2o, Cowley : see on p. 2, 1. 29. 

1. 27. The authority of Johnson. This is not quite correct. 
Johnson does indeed say that ^lilton’s caWy Latin compositions — 
W’ritten when at Cambridge — which he cajls ‘ the products of his 
vernal fertility ’ and ‘ first essays,’ have been surpassed by many, 
and particularly by Cowdey; but only a few lines later he ‘thinks 
it is true that 2vIilton was the first Englishman who, after the 
revival of letters, wrote Latin verses with classic elegance.' 
Again, when discussing Milton's ‘literature,' he states that, ‘In 
Latin his skill w*as such as places him in the first rank of writers 
and critics.' 

1. 30. Augustan : the age of Augustus (roughly speaking, from 
44 B.C. to 15 is looked upon as the golden age of Latinity. 
The most celebrated writers of this age were Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Livy, and Cicero (d. 43 B.C.). The real name of Augustus 
(which is only a title) w’as Caius Octavius. He was adopted by 
his great-uncle, C, Julius Cajsar, and assumed the name C. Julius 
Caesar Octavianus. He attained full imperial powers on the 
death of Lepidus, 12 B.c. 

1. 33. exotic : foreign, alien, used especially in botany. The 
Greek is only found in ecclesiastical writers, and means 

‘heathen.' Of Petrarch’s Latin verses Macaulay writes ; ‘ They 
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imist be c«astaered « •lofaa trmiplanted to t. (oreija 

os PrlTtfri) 

Piffft 10, 1 1 pot* oaks jirobaHv b rtmimsceoM of 

Goethe a celebrated rtmiife abont ifunlet » B iTAifm J/tarferi 
LtltmJirt (piibL 179^), ’ ta« *ji oak tr« planted ia a 

wliicli r^ctiT'CJ into its up onl^ Jos^l^ 

flwCT^ thfc rwti Ttswl Li ihAt^ereiL' Althongi la 

lS2tj cwd^ not hiTe read PlIAi/ni ^fn^der la ihe 

« hfl Genitui on hia Toy*^ from lad» m 183S, 
h* doabllei* hai 9 ^ tnnslitioos Id fl^w of the firrt ieltera 
wTTitt^ji oa IijS wtit*! Ljonloa (Jane, ]&^) be saya, ’Such 
ai Leaan^i iach piMar*3 u the cnticism on 

Huiiet la WtPidrA fill me wi*h wonder and despair * 

L 3- ItiJiso OioT Ei^ati Manso, Marqma Villa, was *for 
twD generatiOM the Mscef^as of ^vMthera lulj * He hM be«n 
the pa roo of Taas^, when the pyit half iiuane poet in hu 
waai^naji on p- ^ catre to Varies, In bii bisnse 

Tasio « G^riwMitTia' OoTi^wf^ 3 waa fintahod, and h#" u men 
tioned by Tawo m the poem, ^ben Milton was on the mad 
from TV»ue to Naples h* an Eremii^ Fnar who gare him an 
mtTolu^ion to Manso * In jpite of hi* 73 yean, aiya Pattuon, 
he wu able to 9 r% as cieeroae to the yonn^ Enrhshi^un oTft the 
eceeea nhiehhe hijxueli, m hts L*f* cf Teumi, hu deeenbed with 
the enthos^m of a po^t. Bat eTen the high souled Man&o 
nnuh^t before the terrora of the Inquisition and apologised to 
Sluton for Dot hann^ shown htm gmter attenti^i] because he 
wo^t be tnore circomspe* t v\ the matter reb^on ' 
Th* ti lifaiUFt wntVa in Latin Heiameters, and was 

pabUshel with bis earl/ po^^ms in I&Ij. 


L 13, Wwattiia PL ir -Kl 

L 19 panoply lit. the fall srut cf armooir cl a orXirYr (h^Tj 
araiM Qreeh wamof } 

I y> parodiat ht one who tin^ a son- with certi n 
cban^* Macaulay probah y aHade* cspetial’T to Dirden a 
c/ Inn/srrnr^^ ^eo on p H, t 36 

Pstge 111 L X Thfi most itzUdn^ cIiarMteriitic Thw cnti 
cwaiiatra^anlcfestCRia. ItiavtaWand dlnatnted bcm wiJb 
- brd^ce. One of Md^a’'s Uteft biotjraphers iara, 

• Milton s di^in 15 the elahoratod onUome of all the best words 
of all anl««dMitpoetrT Words over mnl a*w^re their djctionarr 

iun-ficatiou, TOniK>t« all the which hiJ gathered round 

them thrfm^h a hnndrai g^nerationa o| son^ The poet 
ra’gesta imich more than he ny®, or as i^aton him.'^lf^haa 
phrased it, «mrtre u ineint than meets the ear For the 
nn>o«» of poetry a thoosht m the represenUUre of inany 
leeiingt, and a wori i| the reprcaenUtiTe 0! many itonghti 
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A single \rord may tlius set in motion in ns the vibration of a 
feeling first consigned to letters 3000 years ago. ... Milton’s 
secret lies in his mastery over the rich treasure of this inherited 
vocabulary' {Patttsoii), 

1. 14. unless the mind of the reader ‘ Only a small fraction 
of the men, and still a smaller fraction of the women (of the 
educated classes), fully apprehend the meaning of w ords. .. When 
w e pass to a style of w hich the effect depends on the suggestion 
of collateral associations, we lea\ e behind the majonty e\ en of 
these feiv. This is w’hat is meant by the standing charge against 
Milton, that he is too learned. ... To follow Miiton one should 
at least have tasted the same training through which he put 
himself ' (Pa^/i>07i). 

1. 18. key-note It would he of course quite impossible to 
*make out the melody' if one were only given the key-note. 
Would it be possible even in the case of a single chord ? 

1, 30. synonymous words are different words with the same 
meaning ; homonymous words are identical words with different 
meanings. In Greek ‘ synonymous words ' also mean the names 
of things belonging to the same genus : thus ?7ian and ox w ould 
be synonyms, as they both are ammah. 

1. 3G. Sesame : ‘Sesam’ is said to mean, in some Oriental lan- 
guage, ‘Open!' Cassim confounded it with the ‘sesam’ or 
‘ sesame ' [*^esamum Indtcim), the seed of a capsule-bearing plant 
(one of the Pedidiaccce), which is much used in the East and in 
Africa, especially for making oil. The ancient Egyptians strew ed 
their cakes with sesam-seedl 

Eor the life and writings of JohuDryden {1631-1700) see any 
Enclish Literature Primer. ‘ The State of Innocaice and (he Fall 
of J/an,’ says Johnson, in his Life of Prydcu, ^is termed by him 
an opera: it is rather a tragedj in heroic rhyme, but of which 
the personages are such as cannot decently he exhibited on the 
stage.' Dryden and Davenant had already ‘improved' Shake- 
speare's Tempest for stage purposes. In 1673 Dryden * wrote to 
Milton to have leave to put his Paradise Lo^t into a drama in 
rhyme Mr. Milton recen ed him civilly, and told him that he 
would give him leave to tag his verses* (Auhref^, Tags were 
ornamental metal points or halls appended to the cords or laces 
of a dress. Extracts from the play are given by Prof. Masson 
(vL, p. 710). 

Page 12, L 6 muster-roUs of names ... The longest of these 
muster-rolls are — as might be expected — those of the lands which 
Adam might have seen in prophetic vi^^ion, but did not see. from 
the hill of Paradise {P.L xi.), and the still longer list of those 
behold by Christ from the ‘ exceeding high mountain* {P.P, iii.). 
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V" gil posa^^sea the iarno iri of fmpre* » e 1 y sottor<ms i 
and geo^pl ^al assoc at oi 

fl mat IJirtl pe iL arcc^ 

4lLique 1 atigaa 1 ) csi Ma ortui teilQs 

Tetds at^ua Uel^nia tt Acl as OnU ^£a- 
IJe flagrant 

Aut AthOD sat Rhodopen aiit slLa Ccmin a tclo 
IX et 

GUbco et Tajiope^ «t looo Mel 'crt® 

1 13 troplii«d tuts I egppoAc Lo meana U ^ tuts at a touniv 
tn. nt decortted vn H the t p taken ft\>m Ihfl ranq*! *btd 
L 19 Rwiaiaiga trappings 

devices proUbly the ile cia on tho ah «Ui of tbe kn ghta. 

I 23 Allegro and Penaeroao M r I atUson sa) a M Iton wu 
probably in the early itago of aoqu nag tho languaco when hft 
eaperaenW hes? poema ir th the’r Ital An t tl s, i or ther^ w 
^ Bucb v^o d sa i*en>To«> the sd^oct re fonneil frt>in Pen^^ro 
ng p€n.*»mt«j Fven bad tbe vron) been written cottectlj 
ts ipibcfttoa * not that wh h Alston ntended tU. 
th ugbtfid or coatcmplit ve L^t anic ons. It ae^ras atmiire 
liiat, li tms bo fo 1 o on y Fogl sh poet (for 1 ossettj barlly 
coan ft) ^ho huA m ntten Itil tm verse praised by Ital an* 
fibciald hAva let the t tie aUad when ru \ an ng the poem BOm* 
rteea years aft r tseon poRi an who w U ContnTt any 

^ 7 o** tbo Cmnd ) 

^ jwnwm ^ anl d scorer that the pntaary { f 
collo^ at) meaning of the ajilject re a pensive 
wdton e lently cl om this form u 

Ipr JoWsoiis account of and cnticismi on these two poemfi are 

^ ^topford Biwkaa Mdton 

IPP IS 19) and Mr PattiSOnidy /oa (pp 23-"9) 

In the onginal vers on of the Essay MacanUy 
itan^ On u te enottgh m It tjow 

name C^tik^ was pven to tht^ 

«^veW t!e Lord Of 

^ The wo k n r eek means 

•cnti OB* we e Er,t c ^ ^ “''E M con c ref re 

consu t Mr Stftnfrtfri tl Tor cntic stns on Comni 

Acc^n «>t Mr Ptttti^n 

denvetl Irom the Arabl fj ™ or mojk » 

thus the a ns® ^ ^ a bn^w n or jester and 

TUor at ancU eateru ni ^ 

lecnta being (fixim aa etvmolog cal point 
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of view), an accident.^ In German MaBhe. means a masque, a 
masker, or a fancy-dress (‘domino*), while the ‘visor* is gener- 
ally called a * Lar\"e * (Lat. larva) or Gcsichts-maske, 

L 32. Samson Agonist es : ‘ Samson the Wrestler.* See Stopford 
Brooke's Milton (pp. 128-1C7). 

1, 34. lyric poems...: Of Coinus Dr. Johnson says: ‘As a 
drama it is deficient ... The songs are numerous, and full of 
imagery ; but they are harsh in their diction, and not very 
musical in their numbers ... It is a drama in the epic style {!), 
inelegantly splendid, and tediously instructive.’ Mr. Stopford 
Brooke quotes the words of Sir Henry Wotton, cited also by 
Macaulay: ‘I should much commend the tragical part (i.e. the 
blank verse), if the Ij’rical did not ravish me w ith a certain Doric 
delicacy in your songs and odes ’ ; but he remarks : ‘ It is not in 
the lyrics, which are excelled by many of the Elizabethan lyrics, 
bat in the full-weighted dignity of the blank verse that the poem 
was then impai-alleled.’ 

Samson ^ffouistes Dr. Johnson dismissed with the curt remark 
that it is a ‘ t raged}’ written in imitation of the Ancients, and 
never designed by the author for the stage.* ‘In reading it,* says 
Prof. ^lasson, ‘ not Shakespeare, nor Ben Jonson, nor Massinger 
must be thought of, bat iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides.* 
Mr. Stopford Brooke calls it an ‘ unexpected resurrection,* and 
a ‘last expression, bom out of due time, of the Elizabethan 
Tragedy,* and Mr. Pattison says, *He had not the dramatist’s 
imagination ... Alacanlay has truly said that Milton *s genius is 
lyrical, not dramatic.* There seems, therefore, considerable 
divergence of opinion on the subject. Gre|u (viii. ad ^u.) tells us 
that it is ‘to Milton’s Puritan deficiency in human sympathy that 
we must attribute his w onderful want of dramatic genius.* In 
calling Samson a ‘lyidcal poem,* and blaming ^lilton for not 
making it, as he made the Comiis, ‘essentially lyrical, and 
dramatic only in semblance,* Macaulay shows how’’ narrow his 
ideas were on the subject of the drama. Limiting as he does 
dramatic action to the mere development of external events lead- 
ing up to a material ‘ catastrophe,* he may be classed w’ith the 
detractors of such a play as Goethe’s Iplugenit^ as being no drama 
but merely ‘pscbyology jn a dramatic disguise.* Surely the 
development of feeling and character in the Prorntthexis^ the 
EumenkhSy and Agamemnon of .rEschylus, or in the Iphigcnte of 
Goethe, is no less ‘dramatic action* than the development of 
events in a sensational play or novel. Lyric poetry is properly 
poetry sung to the lyre. It may be ‘subjective* — where the poet 
‘attracts notice to his personal feelings’ — or it may present deep 
feelings aud truths in an universal and purely ‘ objective * form. 
In ‘dramatic lyrics* again (such as those of Browning), the 
feelings of a certain person, but not of the poet, are expressed- 
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Subi«ctivity U of Mtiri* fatal to dwmatio rfprwatotioij. »» w# 
»*« to tb* caaa of Bjron an 1 Somaort Ijonw/ri i* douMlou too 
mbwctive. &ii»l iH undfamitic, to exclu^^ from th^ drAaoA 

ftU Imoal elcmotiU wouIJ l)« to rob It of ibi higheat fanctw^ 
lb cociJcmn the or the aj iMiJrawaiic 

bockOM of ibetr lyrw tlern^nt woiiM l>® lilto cooaemnuig^ IlatnliL 
on ftc<»unt of koblcH^ai^ 

PagB 13 , L C trag«dlti of Bjroa kti h m ^fonno folios, 
m 2 roio^n Jkud Afanfrti In hw cwjr on Pywi <IS30) 
MwaolaT m>Y 9 It li too mu b to that Lord ll/ron 

could exhibit only one matt attd otAf one wcinan— ^ man proud 
tnooly a urOT^an all *g(tii**«* and g«‘U.Uciifrs»t 

capabl# of beuj,^ transformer! ly pawion Into a lipTM Fren 
theee ti^o char^tera Lis only two he coull tiot exhibit dremati 
tally In 1 is Ajwiy* la Cnticvtm Matthew Arnold quote* and 

seemingly an roves tho folio witti verd ct by M ^Lererf 

Las treatcii hardly any subject but one — Llmneli now the mnu 
m Byron u of a nature eveo ieas uneere than the jioet This 
beautiful and bUghtcl l^mg is at bottom a coxcomb poacd 

all h s life lon^ 

U 13 BartW ^ CbAdft UaTold 

LIS hli own emotlouf This is tma of a certain ctaa^ of 1yn<^ 
poetfy bat aliftolately untrue of T^chjlus wbom Macaulay tiow 
proce^ to define a^ bea^l an I heart, a ly na i^oet and Uadi ut 
to iuppoflu that be, LiL^e Bjroo, c*>u!d only exhibit •* ilngU 
movable head 

L 2i ipramg feum the (Wu A^nJLlug to Dr Donaldaou 
(Theatre t>f Oreel#) the cAwj/ portioua of the Attic Drama 
Were an ofTspriag of the oil dances (LhoH) an 1 llacchle hymni 
t Tragedy meaning the song of the '^tyrs and Coroe<lj * the 
Boag of the I evellers), But he aaserU that the AtheniaU 
dramatists ftOocpled aa tho model fqr their the decUma- 

honi of the RhapBodisU who recitod Homer and other epic* 
and. old Iambic poem* Hxesp^a \about f rtt lutT^^uced 

an actor into the choncrerformancits iLschylai added ft oewnd* 
and Sophocles a third 


L ^ -fiachylus was born at Eleusrt in Attica in S25 ixc* Ho 
fouj^ht at Marathon and possibly at Salami*. In 4SS a c. he wm 
debated by hi* youn^r nval bophocle* an 1 U nad to bare left 
Athena in d«^st ami to hare to the cotsrt of Micro tyfftot 
91 Syracuse lie died at Oela in *^icily In B a— VfHed it i* 
eai(L by a tortoise which an eagle let fall upon hU hood Ha 


TJie JjTamewinffTi hu Wn by tba pott 
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In the Persm ^schylns describes tlie battle of Salamis. In 
grandeur of itnagination, especially in the delineation of the 
terrible, and in grandeur of st 3 ’le he is perhaps equalled by no 
I)oet. Palej’ speaks of the ‘Oriental figurativeness of his ex- 
pressions,* and sa^'s : ‘ He appears to have borrowed some of his 
imagery and phraseology from the Persians, and his fondness for 
strange and portentous forms, the types of which may be traced 
in many Assyrian sculptures.* 

I. 31. Herodotus : tbe ‘ father of history * (b 4S4 at Halicar- 
nassus in Asia Elinor), "uas a contemporary of Sophocles and 
Thucydides. His history, written in Ionic Greek, describes the 
struggle between Asiatic and Hellenic civilisation. He visited 
Babj^ion and Eg 31 )t, and gives graphic accounts of Oriental lands 
and customs. 

1. 35. Pindar: the ‘Theban eagle’ (b. about 522 b.c. at Thebes), 
was the greatest lyric poet of Greece. He -r rote a vast quantity' 
of odes^ hj'mns, dirges, pajans, etc., of which only the ‘Epinicia’ 
(Songs of Victor^^) are extant. Thej’ commemorate the victors 
m the Olympian, Pythian, Xemean, and Isthmian games. Gray^ 
is the only poet who has attained any success in imitating 
Pindar. 

Page 14» 1-3. as plays, his works are ahsurd. One of 
Macaulaj’’s dabs of cuule colour. It is true that the action 
seems at times to the modem reader to be impeded by long 
choral songs, but of all dramatists .^chylus might have best 
been selected by^ Macaulay to illustrate his remarks about the 
little girl feeling the teeth of the monster at her throat. ‘Terror 
is his element,* says Schlegel, ... ‘he holds up a Medusa’s head 
before the petrified spectators. ’ Whether ^>acaulay ever formally 
retracted this dictum I do not know, but such words as the 
following seem to at least point in that direction ; ‘^ly admiration 
for Hilschylus has been prodigioiisty increased. I cannot con- 
ceive how avLy person of the smallest pretention to taste should 
doubt about his immeasurable superiority to every poet of anti- 
quit 3 % Homer only excepted. ...It is quite unintelligible to me 
that the ancient critics should liave placed him so low* {Letter 
from Oalcuita, 1831). 

1. 5. address of Clytsemne^tra. She and tlie king exchange 
greetings in speeches of about 50 lines apiece, and Agamemnon 
(banterindy, says Paley) remarks, ‘thou hast made a long 
speech, suitably to the length of my absence.* It must, however, 
be remembered that the Athenian audience knew full well tlie 
terrible catastrophe that was to follow, and probably the ‘tragic 
irony* of suspense had a far stronger dramatic efiect on them than 
it Kas on the bustling, impatient modem mind. Suspended 
motion is the characteristic of sculpture, and Greek drama is 
Sculpturesque. 
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1 6 levea Jlilflf ® cliSef^ Alkr tlic 6 <«ia 

Polyu ce« and Ltei»clc3t who he ba-l (jafW shared the 
meat ef Tli ebea. Tolyn^cea w ajs «xpiUcd hy h la brother and w aj 
acco npanied by Adraatue king of Vrjjos an I five other hfroee Id 
t^ie expedition of tb® qJT. nat i h»bw Uh® the 7*^2? J 

The two brothers slew ^ach oU cr in combat The commit cl 
Creon that tl e bwlj of I olynicca ebould 1 e naban^t waa 
Ttotated by Anlicoi « — uhoae fate is t Id us by Sophocles. 
yeaw later Adrastna led « eoos of the fallen heroifS (^tJiC tp* 
gom ) igauifit Theb^^s and ra^l it to the grottad, 

i 10 Sophocles (bom at Colonua, near Athens A 95 E C - 1 died 
406 E.a vx i a ^h yeacl u said to bale wntten 130 o' 
wh ch ee^en are ex tan t Instetul of the m orkjnCT of that max or 
able Dtstipy uh pi} rules m the dratn^ts of bisu jlcs we tmd in 
Sophocles (though kernes sand Ate are not absent from hu pU>s) 
the tragic effects of human pa^if>aa and weakness \mth®’n«TeT 
exhib ta tbes* passions ana aufTeriDgs as J Lunpides for 
merely fiensationsl pnrpoHca Hts portraiture u more id^al than 
that of Enr piles ^ho Bonictiinea desecnis to * coarse tcahsio. 
Funpides exhibits men m th'^y are ho ifl *aid to have remarked 
'hut 1 exhibit them as they ought to bo Ito poet not even 
^hakpspeare, ba5 g vert us truer nobler and more affecting 
delineat ons of human character Alataalay leeuis to menu that 
the conditmns imposed on UreeV drama by its choral natar® made 
an illume am imposaiblti tLe poet^ Put it m not e«k4y ta 
follow hiS arguuient- 


1 15 Euilpides probably bom at Salamia on the day of the 
battle (ISO n G I w pupil of A&axagoraa and ft frtcud of 
Socrates who is said to have helped him m oomposiGg aorao of 
hift plays Hs Erst tragedy was exhibited m 400 B.C,, and ho 
contmued to wnta plays for nearly fifty yea a. Foss bly on 
account of nnp^puhnty caiiaeJ by his free thougl t and by tbo 
attacks of Amtopbaues he left Athens when an old tnati anl 
died at the comrt of Archebms kmg of Macedonta (400 e,clV It 
is as d that ho was tom to p em by the kings doiis Of his 
eighteen extant plays the best are perbafs the Alc^Aii^ 

the two Iph jf'Tiwi in bi8 lively S ttits Jrojn jtktSTAs 
itewfs written for knufht s JSIaf^cuine Macaulay ridicules 

and parod M Eunpv ifes Of the I er^ the most h nc of all the 
pUya of ^Lsrhvlus which hlacaulay here a few mouths later, 
for the of W atgu^^ut xswiikititya « dTiOiilit mon^ilTosities 
"-Caliidemua, the laudijtor tXfh of the ^ cues says ‘If 

ha^l seen it acted* — The whok theatre frantic with io\, 
bughmg CTymg There wa« Cyu-vKirus 
"ho hsl lo»t both blB MWS at 
WArsBion be»tiDg tie itoinps igoinst his s dcs ujtli rapture.* 
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1. 18. bad sermons : ‘ The most serious defects in his tragedies 
artisfcjcallr Sfieaking, arc: his constant employjnent of the JJem ex 
machina ; the disconnection of ins choral odes from the subject of 
the play ; the extremely awkward and formal character of his pro- 
logues; and the frequent introduction of frigid maxims and philo- 
sophical disquisitions’ (Smith, Clas,^. jD/ct.). When in India, 
Macaulay seems to have considerably modified his views about 
Euripides, and preferred him for a time to Sopliocles (see 
ilfacau/ay’s Life, pop, ec?., pp. 312, 323, 694). ‘ I could not bear 

Euripides at college,’ he writes, ‘ but I now read my recantation 
... the Medea, the Alccstis, the Troades, and the Bacclicc are alone 
sufficient to place him in the very first rank.’ And again: ‘I 
can hardly account for the contempt •which I felt for Euripides. 
I ovm that I like him now better than Sophocles.’ But his en- 
thusiasm cooled. In ISo3 he wrote to his schoolboy nephew; *I 
know of no other %vho can be added to this list (of first-rate 

Athenians). Certainly not Euripides ’ 

1. 23. sad Electra’s poet : t.c. Euripides The quotation is 
from Sonnet viii. : 

... the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save Athenian walls from ruin bare. 

Both Sophocles and Euripides wrote an Electra, That of 
Sophocles is perhaps the most beautiful, if not the most powerful, 
of his extant plays, while the Electra of Euripides is considered 
by modem critics to be one of his worst, and to afford an example 
of ho-w a sublime theme may be vulgarised by a straining after 
realism and pathetic effects. Schlegel, for instance, in his 
Dramatische LAttcratur, speaks of itcas a, pitiable melodrama, 
and holds up to scorn its serio-comic absurdities in contrast to 
the dignity and beauty of the tragedy of Sophocles. This, how- 
ever, was not the general opinion of the ancients, although 
Aristophanes ridiculed Euripides unmercifully in his comedies. 
Aristotle defines him as the ‘most pathetic’ of the Greek 
tragedians, and it is indisputable that his writings enjoyed a 
general popularity far greater than did those of Sophocles or 
jEschylus. Milton’s lines allude to a story, probably fabulous, 
related by Plutarch in his Life of Lysander, the Spartan general 
who captured Athens in 404 b.c., and thus put an end to the 
great Peloponnesian war. It had been decided, or at least pro- 
posed, that Athens should be razed to the ground. Lysander 
himself and other Spartans were inclined to^ more merciful 
measures, but their allies •were urgent. The thing still hung in 
the balance, wlien at a banquet a certain Phocian bard sang or 
recited a passage from the Elecita of Euripides, in which she 
bewails her fate— ho'w she, the daughter of the great Agamemnon, 
bereft of all her dearest, and treated as a menial by her own 
mother, had been thrust forth from the ancestral palace and 
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»edde<l to a coantTT Loor taf tli a l<i ths story tolJ Iwflisps 
partly nvcntfd by tunpJcs Oferrome lytha psthoa of the 
po^ra thfl aw sa d to liave dec led to apiire th6 t ty 

and merely to demolish the fort* of the rincus and the 
Ualls which cPBoectod Athena with ta port On anotntrr 
occae on aftor the capture of feyracnae by the ^partani dunnp 
the satne war (4lJ B. } ts PluUrch relatea in h a L to of Nie 
Acheman pmonew doomed to the to iiee gi itcd the r 1 berty 
by rw t ag the pbye of Euni Erown ng h« ased this 

mot m hu t on 

L ^ Qiin>^ of PaJiy aee J/ d ^ /hifam TV ] 

In h s Cn/irwiJi MacAuUy wntta w th reference to the a Im m 
t an of D&nte for V rgil It has more than once happened to 
me to BC6 n nds ?ract?Iul and tnajeet c (la tl eT tan a of ShiVe 
spea^re bew tcl ed by the eh anna of an asa a head bestowing On 
t the fondest ca (SB3<ja and crown ng it w th the Bweftest floff err 

L 27 Had Milton tiken JEachyltta llallajufi/ //wf iv 
how^vec aaa^rta lo 'JlT.ntwii Bom'*t I'lva ha^o tUo pnmpoiiB 
tone of ^chyjua mo e frequently the ituta oed majesty of 
Sophocles \\ e m cht search the fjrcek t raged es long for a 
chanwrter io powerfully conceived ad 1 majata ned as that of 
Sams n Macantoy hoi^e^er retora rather to the act od of the 
p\aY than thfe tone or d aracter 
Page 15. I 1 dlkali from Anh c the (as in algd ra 
etc ) an I lo/ the Bsiltwort An T a glal rous plant of 

the gooBcfoot fum ly w th le^ivea ternuna n^* In a Stout 
^nckle cotnrrum In mant ma sands ami iiaLt*mAra!ipa from the 
ashes of wh ch potaeh was first mocnrcd (Poa'^hly eotioectol 
with Trk ta X6 Lst oft/M whence Ge m Ivhi rngl 
Ho etr Jta watafe etc ) 


L 6 the least Snccessfol effort It conll only be saya 
l>r Johnarn lone ptejnd oe and the 1 -^try of learning 
that MQton oonld prefer the WiC ent tm d es w th thetf tti 
cumhraQce of a chorus to the exh b t ons of the French and 
PngJisH stages and t u only by a hi ml confi lenee in the 
repntation of Mdton that his drama can to pra se 1 and again 
It la a tragedy wh ch only gnnraiioe wo 11 admire, and b gotry 
applaud, Sanwon says Hallam 3 the la teat of 

Muton s poems We see uj it perhaps tnore d it uctlj than in 
^^ 17 ® n J tl ie chb of a tn ^hfy t de, But while, says 
Mr Fatten for the bographer of Milton 
^ charged With pathos it- must be felt that m & compos tion the 
a ram sUngu 1 uerv less occasionally halting neyer bnll ant. 

Brooke takes a more favourable new but ollows 
mat t is by lU strong peraoDal and t atoncal element even 
more than by its poet <i ei^ellen e tHat t h a dnaerved to omn 
the tev^retice and SYmpathy of PngUshmen. 
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1. S. Italian Masque : A primitive kind of Masque * formed 
part of the pleasures of the court even so early as the reign of 
Edward IH., 'vsho kept Christmas at Guilford in 1348 with 
mumming in masks and fancy dresses. . The more elaborate 
M^que was introduced from Italy very early in Henry TIH’s 
reign. ...In these ^Masques there was dumb-shou and dancing, 
but no speaking' (Morley, First Sketch of EngL AiV., where fiul 
details will be found. See also Pattison's Milton^ p. 21). For 
the derivation, see on p. 12, 1. 32. 

1. 11. the Faithful Shepherdess : a pastoral drama by Fletcher 
(1579*1625). His shepherdess is an imitation of Corisca in Pastor 
Fido : * A mixture of tenderness, purity, indecency, and 

absurdity' (Hallam), ^An immodest eulogj’' on modesty' 
(Schlegel). ‘Milton,' says Hallam, ‘has borrowed lr.rgely from 
his predecessor, and by quoting the lyric parts of the Faithful 
Shepherdess^ it would be easy to deceive anyone not accurately 
famOiar with the songs of Gomus.^ 

1. 12. the Amiuta; a pastoral drama by Tasso (1544:-1595), 
written when he was at the court of the Duke of Ferrara. It is 
full of delicate beaut;^^ hut is too artificial, and lacks the natural 
tones of passion. It* contains many reminiscences of the Idylls of 
Theocritus and the Edogites of Virgil. 

1. 13. the Pastor Fido, by Guarini (1537-1612), was inspired by 
the Amxnta. Guarini made the acquaintance of Tasso at Ferrara. 
On reading the Pastor FidOj Tasso remarked that ‘if Guarini had 
never read the Aminta he would never have excelled it.' The 
Pastor Fido has more variety and animation, but less beauty 

than the Aminta — from which Guarini borrowed nnscrnpulously. 

y 

1. 23. russet: (Ital. rosscito) ‘ruddy': hence, from the colour, 
the peasant’s smock : 

‘Thus robed in russet I romecl about’ {Piers the Ploinnan). 

‘ Russet yeas and honest kersic noes' [Lords Labour Lo^i, v, ii.). 

1. 25. May-day : Compare what Macaulay says (1824) of the 
worst of Petrarch’s poems when contrasted ith the best : ‘ They 
differ from them as a May -day procession of chimney-sweepers 
differs from the Field of the Cloth of Gold. They have the 
gaudines*?, but not the wealth ’ [Griticisni on Petrarch) 

1. 27. crucible (med. Lat. crucxhulumy Fr. in Chaucer 

‘ crosslet ') is said by some etymologists to be so called because the 
chemical crucible, in which metals were tested by heat, was of 
the form of a cross or marked with a cross, but it probably is 
cither from L^it. emexare^ ‘to put to the torture,' t.e. ‘to test, 
or else from Ital. crogiarCy ‘to stew,' whence crogiuolo^ or 
crociuolOy ‘stew-pan,’ which was confounded with Ital. cruce^ 
‘cross ' Others connect it ndth Fr. cruchcy Genu. Krugt ‘jug. 
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'PafieU ^ * Bit Stiirt ^ mwi 

Ur y c<j j. t [ of i fiaci i hen f h cj in i- lorciri<^c* ^^1 

theGwuxl Onke o{ lixA au^ u liiplohiJitisL 5^Dt iw mm 

bas8adortoJAm*?s\t I NS 

Tf cic:liVtnA v-vftpVf^5\l Vv> Vi\tn wtv'‘ti tetgUni^ htt 

minf^sjulpi' ta N em © aj d to the pniio*s of fjerniftoy (Money) 
Hft to have cvintt 4 vvi to be 

mmbas^ador at ^ cni^e * tnW lies fur the jfoo-{ of hfs tonUtty 
Ua ■ca»iia FwTtJA cl tMm m lff24 V>ii«» 'UlVsB ■»«* 
sUrtuig inr Italy ^ 1^-47 > Sir Hpjwv Vt otfoji gnre him a fitter of 

mtTi>\ action and gpeoA a itice viz. » 7>r7t«en td v* v*^ 

»^¥oif4 fdw ti3^?^-gSt3 M i opin i,cnintenati<*«) lE*^ pro«j works 
and bis poeniQ were pnbluheil [Iholj Vy l^aao NV altott 
t C DoridTie^ The Itonans a people of Greece conflUered 
the Pelononiifcsufl /p^rhap# »lx/nt Ih^O fi,CLj md fonndenpt^at 
colonKfi in A^ia Minor anl ^i ilj From thetrt v»fr hooe Done 
Done fliosn: Done etc. *nd &s paatorml 

poetry was ct.luiat«l e^jw^^tllv in ^ici]y *r(d wnt^ea tka 

/aj^ci of T^^^cntafl) in th a Doric dialcek ‘Donq^tio d^IiCAcy' 
wonbl m^art *■ TU^xit'ntfan delwacy ’(sf fftyie 


h U ThSTslm th« at ten spint m Conu^ appear^ lAf<?r ‘tjt 

the habit of Thyraia ^Tiivni? la a cuEnmon name fora Bbcpberdin 
paetarat poetry (as in Tb«xfitns i } lUtfbeW .Arnold * 

rhyrfiit ifl * pabtorml lament on tho deatl of the poet Ooueb- 
The bne« tjnoted hy M^caiiUy mnti nfl tf e eipr^gsions in uis 
PaTaplira^ *re taken Irnm the last sont in i ojTitiA. 

t 30 nafd aiLd caaBia ptobabtj th^ ancipot iurfiooi^ 

vra» & kind of \ alerian spikenird eptca aartfi * r the ftpited 
hwt of the Ward ^ ftwu or tct^fi mav 1 4 n olorifetona latirtL 
From them ign^Ti«nt# w^ett* made Lt iWm JiW 8 (The 
Caasia ct m<Jil m botany la Ucammon^ ) 
h 21 Eeaperldes the daughters *>f HospertLS th^ bvemn" 
Star tho NVeiit Tb#^ U of the Ilespeiidea ar^ prolablv 
the Capf* dtf T erde isiUn Is 


b 23 ntfuor poeihs ep Tyctfi^ Thi OU thf Wirt/y 
and th« Aroj/ifj MaLAnJ^y dort cot profess five m ftiU 
acconat of Milton a poems hut the I ynitSaA shoull hardly bo 
ornitted oT any e>.^^ ttIio caden^kca tO estimate Milton & poetiO 
^niui As, however it is not the dntv of an a^lio^tor to 
d^nbe wbmt is e<>njpTcnous only for its abactioc from the lei;.t,. 
we reader w referred to the attack stmdo oti th<J by Dr 

itao the ctooter^ltact by Ttote^eor M«aon. tiAVeU 

TUighton m bi5f edith^n m this senea of JobcBona 
Dattmna StOoforA Brooke » 3fUton 

Ip ^) Hallan* Zri J7W u 2-0272, k^A Morley* Sltteh oj 

wad w the irame the shepherd in the 0th Ac^o^ of \ irgik 
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from which Milton has also borrovved Amaryllis. It has nothing 
in the world to do nith a ‘white goat,’ as Mr. Morley asserts, 
the Greek word for which is kucUas, 

L 25. Paradise Regained : Macaulay seems, on the whole, to 
be of Dr. Johnson’s opinion : ‘ Of tiie Paradise Regained the 
^general judgment seems to be right, that it is in many parts 
elegant, and everywhere instructive.’ For a just and apprecia- 
tive account, see Stopford Brooke’s AfUtoUi pp 149 sq. Though 
the Par. Peg* lacks the sustained power and dramatic action of 
the Par* Lost, it contains passages of unrivalled beauty. It 
^ consists of four books, in which is fully described the Tempta- 
tion — for it was, according to Milton’s Puritan ideas, rather by 
the victory won at the Temptation than by the sacrifice of Christ 
that Paradise was regained for man. The German imitator of 
Milton, Klopstock, has described the ministry of Christ and the 
crucifixion, in 20 books of nearly 1000 lines apiece. 

L 29. in preferring. It is pointed out by later biographers 
that this cannot be certainly inferred from what Milton’s 
nephew Phillips says, viz, that, when the Paradise Pegaincd was 
disparaged, Milton ‘could not hear with patience any such 
thing.’ 

Page 17, 1. 4. Paradise Lost. For an account and criticisms 
see books mentioned in Preface. Dr. Johnson s criticism is well 
worth reading. He was incapable of appreciating the real 
poetic worth of the Poem, but his remarks are full of sturdy 
common -sense. Addison gives a running commentary, wdth 
man)’’ quotations — of the same nature as Miss Kossetti’s Shadow 
of Dante* His criticisms are justly condemned by Matthew 
Arnold (French Critic) as conventional and of no great value. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s analysis of the Poem is charming. For 
possible sources of the Paradise Lost, see Deighton’s preface to 
Johnson’s Milton also Pattison’s Milton, p. 201. 

Divine Comedy: In his Epistle to Can Grande, Dante ex- 
plains why he calls his Poem a Comedy. After defining comedy 
as that which ' begins wdth something harsh, but has a pros- 
perous ending,’ he says, ‘Hence we see wh}^ my vork is called a 
Comedy ; for if we regard the subject, at the beginning it is 
horrible and repulsive, since it begins with Hell ; but in the 
conclusion it is prosperous, pleasant, and desirable, seeing that 
it ends with Paradise. ’ Posterity has added to this Comedy the 
epithet ‘Divine.’ The Divina Gomniedict consists of three 
Cantiche, viz. the Inferno, the Purqatorio, and^the Paradiso — 
in all a hundred Cantos, each of about 145 lines. Dante 
describes how on Good Friday eve, 1300 a.b., he lost his way 
in a dark forest. At sunrise, vhen attempting to climb a mount, 
he is beset hy three ravening beasts, a leopard, a lion, and a 
she- wolf — the symbols of sensuality, pride, and avarice (cl. 

TT 
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si 5) Here Virpl b afld under bi» guida^ 

he desctiDls loto Hell *iid news the Abodes of the 
and aft^r passing the earth a centre vhere Satan i» 
reaches at anitnae on Eaater ^nn lav the shore of M island hi 
the mid t of the ^utLfcm Ckean, the 4nt podea of Jenj*il«n 
Thu isltod IS the Moufltam o! T^urgalory oti the aUTOintt ot 
wh b, in the Earthly Paradise Dante meets Beatrice be * 

had Inrcd and lost. From the Earthly Paradise he and BeatriM 
soar up tbrongb the repons of air and fire into the heavenly 
Paradise- iscendm^ from sphere to sphere <f beat tnde h^tnee^ 
V 13 onary Bplendonrs of the s ints of the happy Dead tilU W the 
Eirpyreaa that -eicpaisse \ ght and love and w 

»hi iv Ues b<*>oiil the mne oonceatnc heaveoa — he beholds the 
prca tVliile roge+ the trUe home of V e*ffied SonD IlereBeatnoe 
must (jo t him bat at the mvocat on 0* St* Lernanl Dmte la 
permit ed to into the very Presence of God and to view 
with mflrtal eyes the One m Three (the IteaUfic \ is ouV * 
moment he gai'^ undesimved. Then imatrmation fails and hu 
human wiU earTendtrs itself to that diVlne XiQve which moTW 
the ann ant the oth«*r stars and to that Will in which alone i 


no^na jw« Tot Dante ® Life see preface to ^^iiosu/fomr (he 
Inf mo f Clarendon Press) and for the Poem tee Mr ^ymonda 
In^rdfiTht^ou id fie S/Wy of Z^ih c, or Mi5» Rosacttis 
of Dant In IS5?> ^[aranlsT wrote from Florence I believe 
^ery few pe rlc have ever their mm U more thoroughly 
penetrated ui h. th& tpint of any great work than tnjne w with 
thit of the Divine Comedy Dante a esecntioii 1 take to be far 
l^eyotul that of any othe^ attiit who ha* cn Iho imagma 

tion by mean^i of wot )|. \ad m h a Onf *cwii on Danft he *aj^ 
The stjk of Dante iJ il not hu hghest perhaps hm InOit 
peculiar excellence I know nothing With which it caa be com 
paretL The noblest m>leD of Ci-rrok ev^po* tion most yield to 
It* He wa« however incapal U of app»H«iating the i’dnwfw 
to which as Mr ^ymonds nchUy mib we reipiire a portion of 
Shelley s or Beethoven s WuL He nUnvrft that it possesses ‘force 
tei lelioty of diction* but aseerts that it is by do uieaos eqnal 
in other respecta to the two preceding parti of the poem- To 
the Pitmd be makes no al ii»ion m the present b^saj 

h Tuscan llteratore In hts Cnitcim^ ort I>inU 

{M Pmjtrt*] Micaolav says He wai the first man who 
J^y descried and eihib ted the powcri of hu joat ve dialect, 
be Latin tongue debased by the admixture of umnitnerable 
^rbama wotdt aM languap; of the cabinet, 

<^rta. It was employed by aB who 
" tie higher walk* of poetry In Cfym 
^ *rauce of tis a caraber m ght now 

w T«™> «>1 Proveo?*! rhyme*. 

»it w) writer fcad co-reeirea u pM»Lle th*t tbediAiect pf 
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peasants and market-women should possess sufficient energ}^ and 
precision for a majestic and durable work. Dante adventured 
first. ... He has thus acquired the glory, not only of producing 
the finest narrative poem of modem times, but also of creating a 
language.^ 

^ ^ Dante was born at Florence (1265), was Prior (magistrate) 
in 1300, was banished in 1302, and died at Eavenna in 1321. 
A rude native poetry had existed during earlier centuries 
in Italy side by side with medieval Latin literature, but towards 
the middle of the twelfth century the Proven 9al Troubadours 
(many of them having been driven out of their native land 
by the crusade against the Albigenses) introduced into Italy the 
new style. Among the first of the new Italian singers were 
Sordello of Mantua, Guido, Guincelli, and Cino of Pistoia ; 
and among Dante's contemporaries the most celebrated was his 
friend Guido Cavalcante. Beautiful as some of their poems 
are, they are but the morning stars that faded away before the 
great stin of Dante’s genius. Dante is said to have begun his 
Commtdia in Latin, thus : 

Ultima regna canam, fiuido contermina mundo, 

Spiritibus qua lata patent, qure jjraemia solvunt. ... 
Fortunately he abandoned this attempt, and betook himself to 
his native Thiscan, which by his ‘sweet new style’ and his unsur- 
passed imagination he raised to the first yank as a langviage of 
poetry. He has discussed the claims of the Italian and the 
Latin, and has given us an account of the various dialects of the 
former, in his treatise, De Vnlgari Eloquio. 

1, 11. Meroglyphics. ... As it seems tojthe point, I venture to 
quote wffiat I have written elsewhere. ‘ When Coriez landed in 
Mexico, a letter was sent by the natives to the chief Montezuma 
with the tidings that w'hite men wdth enormous canoes had 
appeared off the coast. I call it a letter. It was a picture of the 

. scene. Again, the Bushmen of S. Africa possess a literature. It 
is a literature not of words, but of depicted scenes. In their 
river-caves I have read of fierce conflicts with the white-faced 
conquerors — a chapter in their national liistory written in pictures 
of blazing villages, huddling droves of cattle, the slain, the fugi- 
tives, the victors. ... But objects are innumerable, and there are 
many yvhich refuse to be represented thus. It was found neces- 
sary to come to some agreement by ■which the picture sliould not 
only represent a certain object, but something else. As an 
example of such symbolism take the old Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
These, we are told, are both pictorial and symbolical. Thus 
the picture of a man signifies a man ; that of a serpent denotes 
not only a serpent, but also regal authority ; a lion is the symbol 
of Phtha, the god of fire.’ [Later hieroglyphics are phonetic. 
Thus Osiris is denoted by a throne (os) and an eye (iri). The 
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Phcenician* perliip* fhe fiwt to nae * phonetio alphabet, 
thoofih trices of phonetics are to be foanil m ancient ileiican 
icroUsv] 

L 1 jrt>te 3 (lTie literally grotto like »,< aa fantastic^ tho 
rockfl atala^t t« eto of & natural or artificial grotto Milton 
(Par Lost i^ 135) uses it of the fantastic forma of tree* — unless 
indeeii Tre ehould refer it to the craggy «des of the hill 
A steep wilden ess whose hairy sides 
W itb thicket OTergrown grotesttue and wild 
Access den ed 

L«1 or^traTeUer TheOtmmedia say b Bean Church in h s 
celebrated E^sa\ is the work of a wanderer The writer a 
mind H full of the recollect ons and dehn to images of hia vanous 
journeys. The scenery of the and Funta/arto is that of 

trareL 'nowhere coull we hnd so many of the most charge 
tenst c and strange Bcnsationa of the traveller touched with Boch 
life ^lacaulay repeats here wbat he wrote Ln his Cnticufin (Wi 
Dari/^ Uw Bim lea are rather tho-sfi of a traveller than of a 
|Kwt lie employs thera not to lisplay his ingenuity by fanciful 
analopes but to give an exact ilea of the objects which ho is 
dcscFihlng la ^fodfm Patnf r* (ui. 14) Ruskui flays Miltons 
effort, in all tlut ho tells us of hia Inferno, is to make it mds 
finite Dante a to make it definite The Inferno is accurst cty 
■eparsted into t, rcles drawn with well pointed compasses 
mapped and properly sutveye 1 m every direction trenched iB a 
thorouehly good style of engineering from depth to depth an I 
duvded iA accunkta miAdle of \\a deepest uhysa into a 
coucentnc senes of teu^oats and embankments 1 Ve tnoso about 
a castle w Ith bn Iges from each embankment to the next 


L the mint Trent Inferno xil I 5 The place to 
which we came m order to descen \ the bank was Alpine such 
that every eye would ehrtnk from it Such is that m n which 
■truck the Adip in Its flank on this aide of Trent either through 
carthqiuke or by rtosnu of failing support One bUcK landslip w 
■a d to have taken place in 1310 Thoas who have travelled down 
y « Adigs wld remember mote than one spot auch as this that Dante 
deicnbesL Rusk in makes the following rstber amns ng com 
tiwnt D^te shows h mselE to have been a notably ba 1 chtnbcr 
and beinK fond of iitt ng in the sun looking at big r Baptiatery. 

wwking in a digu 6ed manner on flat pavement la a long robe 
I puts h lU flenouily out of his wav when he has to take to bu 

Trent (Trentol no 

the Ad w (E^h) WM beta ihe eeletriled Coonc 1 of Trent IITIS) 
^ iOithema of the Romaq Chnrcb a^met 
T^pnnss to the chaJlenge of tl e Angsbnrg 
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i. 30. Phlegethon ... Aqua Clieta. See Infe^mo, x'si. 94. Phloge* 
thon, or Pyriphlegethoii, the ‘ River of Fire’ of the Greek Hades, 
as also the Styx, Acheron, and Cocytus, is introduced by Dante 
into his Inferno. They derive their streams from the tears of a 
huge image of gold, silver, brass, and clay {Daniel, ii. 31) standing 
under Mount Ida in Crete. This image represents Zeus or 
Jupiter (bom in Crete, or, according to others, on the ‘many- 
fountained * Trojan Ida) and the streams of his tears flow down 
to form the great lake of ice in which Satan is fixed at the centre 
of the earth. Dante conceives Phlegethou as a nver of blood. 
From afar he heard, ‘like the hum which beehives make, the 
resounding of its water,’ as it fell from the seventh into the 
eighth circle. IVhen he reached the cataract its ‘ tainted v aters 
re-echoed so that in a little time it would have stunned the ear.’ 
He compares it 'with the river ‘which is called Aqua Cheta 
(Quiet Water) in its upper course, before it ejiialleys itself in its 
lower bed.’ This is the river Montone, ^hich descends near the 
Abbey of St. Benedict into the plain of Romagna and enters the 
sea not far from Ravenna. 

1. 33. Arles. See Dif, ix. 112. After passing over the Stygian 
marsh, Dante and Virgil enter the flaming city of Dis (Pluto), 
and behold the place full of the sepulchres of heretics, ‘ v ith their 
covers all raised, and all so glowing hot as no art requires iron 
to be. ... As at Arles, where the Rhone stagnates, as at Pola 
near the Quamaro (gulf), the sepulchres made all the place uneven.’ 
At Aliscamps (Elysii Campi), the ancient necropolis of Ailes, 
where the Rhone begins to form its delta, there are numberless 
tumuli, which tradition asserted to be the graves of Charlemagne’s 
peers and their ten thousand warriors.^ Compare Ariosto, Or. 
Ftir. 39, 72 : 

presso ad Arli, ove il Rodano stagna, 

Piena di sepolture e la campagna. 

1. 35. dim intimations : On the much -vexed question of Milton’s 
indefinite and Dante’s definite method, and on their respective 
claims to ‘sublimity* and ‘imagination/ see books mentioned in 
Preface, especially Symond’s Introduction, p. 217 sq, Mr, Patti- 
son says : ‘ A general arraignment has been laid against Milton 
of a vagueness and looseness of imagery which contrasts un- 
favourably with the vivid and precise detail of other poets, of 
Homer or of Dante, for example. . Milton is not one of the 
poets of inaccurate imagination. ...When he intends a picture, 
he IS unmistakably distinct., but he is not often intending 
pictures. He is not, like Dante, always seeing ; he is mostly 
thinking in a dream.’ Green p. 585) says that Milton’s 

Satan and Belial stand out ‘colossal, j’et distinct.’ On the other 
hand, Ruskin (it/od. Painters, iii. 14) says : ‘ Note that Milton’s 
vagueness is not the sign of imagination, but of its absence, so 
far as it is significative in the matter. For it does not follow. 
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because M Iton d i not in»p out Inietno m Paat* dii th*t 
bft twll out ba-e dots® wi if be ba-l cboaen diily it the 
ewer and less tmjiK nit tb pri>«ss to leave it vague to an 10 
debits L Imagtoat nualwa s the lee an 1 ease ttMl g * acuity 1 

that which obscure® or con (.cal a be juu^rn^nt ov fee] njr ou 
not iDventi^jn, The la-nift n In of pre 

TUphael tism a pi nt n_ In Trevelyan • af l/aTOU/oy we 
find A aavth ajtn rcr of Robert Halt Macaatay bcanl Wtn 
ntiW how the acetitf preacher then well a gh worn out with that 
lontf d case h a 1 ftf wm <1 acorereJ Iv ng nji 1} e Hoot* ethploycu 
in laam Dg hy a d of gramtnar and d ctiotiftry enough 1 tAUan to 
enable h m to verify th^ parallel between hi Iton an I Dante* 
J^fatlheu a rather anam able and very niifair cj>mmonv 

on thu j I oor Robert IIaU Al« even If hi» I fo 
he ti prolonpol 1 fee Heiekiah s he eonltl not havt- verified it for 
it e Ftisxt h 


pAge 18 1 In oiifl pa/sage * e Par Lo*t u 1&4 *7 
16 ha ttatida UXo Teaeriffe Pf^r lo^ iv 9^17 
On the other a de alanneU 

CoUe t ng all h 3 m gbt, dilated ntood 
L ke Tener fife or Atla^ onremoved 
ll a StetTare rciu:\ied the aky 

Tcnenffe one of the Canary aland^ u 12 t 1S^ feet R gh* Monnt 
Atlas in Moroc-^ (abotit 1 OOO li the bl^hest peak of th* 
gpsAt range Ub^s \tlaa an* ents) dvv ujag th« Mel tcT 

r&nean from Sahara. 

L d mniTOd the &nppo 4 cd founder of lUl>el, He \a i lent fied 
With the befO IzJubar ose eitpltiija arc rrlatCAl in. old 
emuAU (Accad an^ tabl and t.\l nders Thi^ vast mina of Bits 
A mrotj i ate auppo^ed to be tel c* of tb#» great Tower In the 
Ifijkmo (xuL 5ii s? f when Dante and \ ^tgtl approach he 
trampeta forth a rncAH ngless jargon In wb h ffoma cotnmen 
tatnra tecogniae worda from five d ferent t^ngnagcfl. Macuulaya 
triuaktionia fa rly correct except that be make* an ngly blonuef 
m ttanaXat u^ piti^ d Sau Pielro Aa tb* \^W cJ St Peter a 
It tneana the pme cane of St Peter t eleven feet m he gbt which 
oi-iginaUy stood on th^ mole of Hadnm (or perhaps on the 
Pan^eon), In front of the old Has Uca of St peter there WM A 
dnuking fooQta a 1 il Parad «o 1 erwted in 3"0 A U by 1 opC 
Damaana for the convenience of p Igtitna. About a century later 
Pope SimroacM pjaoed a metal rOof over thia foentam and set 
con® on where it tsl \\ *tood in Daol« 8 1 mes 

SnhsMtu^Dtly it was amoved to tbe \ at can cardena where it 
«t U he in the Giardino delU Figiu. Whst ^lacaulay 

iranslatps as Germarut xa Tnftsland^ra £n tbo cpnginab 
I 15 Kr CiTjt truumtlou, in blank vem, 19 the nork of » 
poet, bnt give# no mote idea of the onginil thin Pop® s trens 
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lation gives of the Iliad, For those T\hoT\ish merely to study 
the contents of the Coinmedia Dr. Carlyle’s prose translation of 
the Inferno^ and T^fr. Butler’s of the Purgatory and Pa^adm are 
the best. The translation in Dante’s metre (terra nwi a) by Mr. 
Haselfoot is the only one m hich at all makes the same impression 
as the original. 

I. IS. lazar: Ital, Lazzaro, the Lazarus (of the parable); hence 
a sick person, especially a leper ; and lazar-houso, or lazarcth 
Ital. lazzaretto, a hospital. It can scarcely be said that Milton 
in this passage [Par, Lo'st, xL 564 ^q,) ‘avoids loathsome details.’ 
On the contrary’, he gives a very long list of loathsome maladies: 
* Convulsions^ epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, intestine stone and 
nicer, colic pangs, etc.’ He does not, perhaps, put these details 
in quite such a concrete form as Dante, and the shado'wy phan- 
toms of Despair and Death are unlike anything to he found in the 
Ccmimedxa, The criticism of Dr. Johnson on Milton*** Death 
does not apply directly to this passage, but is vrorth quoting. 
‘To invest abstract ideas with form, and animate tliem unth 
activity, has always been the right of poetrj'. . To give them 
any real employment, or ascribe to them any material agency, is 
to make them allegorical no longer, but to shock the mind by 
ascribing effects to aon-entity. , In the Alccsli^ of Euripides we 
sec Death brought upon the stage ; but no precedents can justify 
absurdity. ’ He objects to the scene where Death offers battle 
to Satan, and to the building of the bridge to Hell by sin and 
death ; ‘a mole of aggia^’ated soil cemented Arith asphaltus ; a 
work too bulky for ideal architects/ 

1. 19. Maleholge means ‘Evil Pits,’ viz. the ten concentric 
moats of the Sth Circle in which the Fyiudulent arc pumshed. 
This ‘last ward of Malcbolge’ is eleven miles in circuit. The 
following is an example of ‘loathsome detail’ described in Dante’s 
fashion : ‘I saw two sitting propped against each other like two 
pans set to Avarm; from head to foot they were spotted Avith 
scabs. And never did I see curr3’’Comb so plied by an ostler for 
whom his mastei is waiting, or Avho is in a hurry to get to bed, 
as each of these plied npon himself incessantly the bite of his 
nails by reason of the itch, which has no other remedy ; and the 
nails dragged down the scurf as does a knife the scales of a bream 
or of any other fish that has them larger.’ 

k 27. Valdichiana, the ‘A-alley of the (river) Cliiana ’ near 
Arezzo, was formerly marshy and malarious, but has uoaa been 
drained, and is ‘one of the most heantiful and fniitful of the 
Tuscan A-alleys’ (Longfellmc). The passage is from h\f, \xL\ 46 
^7- ‘All the sick’ should be ‘all diseases.’ 

of the Tuscan sAvamps : Dante says, ‘of Maremma’— t.c the 
sAAampy district betAvecn Pisa and Siena. It is mentioned seicrai 
times oy Dante, who speaks of it as infested by wild beasts and 
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lerwots Id wme the water is brsctiih thete »re 

hot spr Tigs wb ch form poote wo o cih»4o 
olhtrs bo 1 wjth » mephit o pas Ti e peuants inigrste h t her 

In winte*' to fiteA tbeir cattle M hen summer returns they 

ietarop Wt te» Ute tor many Wvi e» cor;»M ^ the 

real or bnne bomo Ihe Marcouman d «mo (tcrsylPa /WjfJ 
The region ba* of late years been partially drained add made 

fairly huh tabl^ 

1 Jl sottliJiffprflwdwcy 

My* 1 ^i\\ traukly cmifeM thAt Ibe Vfcgite «ubUn t/ oi Mutoti 
a TmI* m 1 S 3 thin th«so reviled deta U of Dwit^S 

1 36 He i* the yery "lag Th^ p»ple of when 

they Ej.vf h m on tho atreeUj iiaod to eay ftio^ 9^at& 

aiC la/trno Ah ye* he hctd betn in Hcli I (Carlyle ) 

Page 19 I 2^ second death Inj I 117 Cf ® 

And n thfwis l^ya mtn ahall acek d ath and ah&ll not find it 
a i fthall lea re to de and death th-Ul Bee from 1 1 em Probably 
It mcazia ihe death ol the aonl taUl ei:iuiihiUtioii 

on the pottal t c* the C ate of UeJl TArow^^ 
fij o 0 iA dolf/ul c (V throigfi <Ac vay 

Tvt 'ft t tKt 5«i0i^t tost, V* wi# f r 2^ 

JfftAffr D ^ ^ f'ovyr wid m If wf/om Pnffial 

itjiy JJ To ^ trert no th njt rnettfe £ tuf th^ and i 

rndtiri e errveU All h nAami' n ye rhe crUff The*® word* of 
dusky Colour 1 eaw itnttcn apun the summit of a portal {Ir^ 

11. uu 

L 4 doi^oii When Dante approach^ the fiery city of B a 
IJ f IX ^ Itire^ lot » al huriea^ fine Pjinye* v i*. Ti* pbone, 
Alevto an I \lCpUer*) nee tip ^rect On the cloitijig aammit of a 
hgh towe sUmed with blood aul witJ their h«aJ^ ^r^athed 
leth aerptnts. Thi^y call oit^ Let Meduaawm** th^'t may 
turn him mt«> eton^ I Th^Q Y r^l b dg Haiite cloee hia eyCT 
and he turned me avray au 1 trua^ not ta my hands, but closed 
tny eyen with hta own bands, 

h ^arbaf^ccL^ and DraghJ^narao two of the winged floods 
armed with proa^ ani hot ks who hover over pinner# iti merged 
^ of bo 1 Qg pitth The t> nner* 1 o there like froOT in a 
u ten w th ^Wily the c mutale^ show the t backs ft 

iaoratTit i he por|»o 1 saw and my heart still shudder* at 

It one 1 nger ^ it happens that one frog remains whll« the otbfer 
Qi ta awav An 1 Graffiacutie who vfts nearest to him hooked 
a s p tthy lochs and hauled h ^ up ao that to mo he seemed an 
otter The pot>r wretch ia temhfy mauled by the fiends, but 
they attack each other 4d fall nto the 
^li^ plclL Dante mn rgdpMsoTi hut et^ Uug the 
are (^en in the d stance m hot pmu t with win|s extended 
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Then * My Guide suddenly caught me up — as a mother %vho is 
awakened by the noise and sees near her the kindled flames, and 
catches up her child and flees and stays not, carmg more for him 
than herself, so that she does not even clothe herself in a 
shift, ^d down from the ridge of the hard bank he gave hiiU' 
self supine to the sloping rock.’ 

L 7. Lucifer. Satan is conceived by Oantc as a f^haggy monster 
(see on p. 17, 1. 4), with bat'-wings and three faces— red, yellow, 
and black. In his three mouths he is crunching Judas Iscanot, 
Brutus, and Cassius. ‘ I clasped my Master’s ucck ; and he took 
opportunity of time and place, and when the u mgs were opened 
wide, he applied himself to the shaggj’^ sides, and then from shag 
to shag descended down, between the tangled hair and frozen 
crusts (i.c. the edge of the ice in which Satan is fixed). When 
we had come to where the thigh revolves, just on the spelling of 
the haunch, ray Guide vrlth labour and uith difficulty turned Ins 
head where before he had his feet, and grappled on the hair as 
one who mounts, so that I thought ^\e v^tre returning into Hell,’ 
Thus they pass the Centre of Gravity, and enter a long dark 
cavern which leads them up to the surface of tiie earth in the 
southerly hemisphere. Here they find themselves at the base of 
the Mountain of Purgatorj* — Macaulay’s ‘Mount of Expiation.’ 

1. S, the purifying angel : the Angel who guards the Gate of 
Purgatory, and who marks Dante’s brow vvith seven P’s, as 
symbols of the seven deadly sins {P(ccntct) The^e mark** dis* 
appear one by one as he raouuts up tlirougli the seven Terraces 
of the mountain. 

1. 14. Amadis of Gaul; a Spanish pro*^c romance, VNU-itten about 
ISOO A.n. hy Vasco de Lobeyra. Tuo centuries later ‘the four 
books by V asco grew to twenty by successive additions, v\ inch 
have been held by lovers of romance far infenor to the original ’ 
[Ilallam} It was translated into English byM unday in 1019. 

the early forerunner of the newer European rommcc. 
such as Don Qmxote, as Boccaccio’s talcs uerc the forerunner of 
the modem novel. 

Gulliver’s Travels (his four voyages to LilHpnt, Brobdimru**", 
Laputa, and the Houvhnhnms), were published by Swift in I72i», 
In his Criticism on DanU^ Macaulay say*? : ‘Tiie great source, as 
it aupears to mo, of the power of the Dirine Comedy i*' the strong 
belief with which the story seems to l>e t^ld. In thi^? respect the 
only books which appro^vch to its excellence arc f?u//iT'crV Travd* 
and Rohtr.^ion Sv.ift’s ‘air of veracity’ is imitated, and 

perhaps rivalle<l, b^v Jules Verne Swift probably uas indebtui 
lor his "rntthol to GodwinV JTctn in ih Moon (165'^). even to 
the Diah^fc^ of Lud-m (about loO A.n ). 

^ 1, 25. Rcrtherhitbe, the viilaec to vvhich Gull{\er, Mir^t a 
Surgeon and then a Captain of i^everal ships,' retirtHi, 
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L 29 or 111 potto How rwltlesB Macaulay i» m makiae each 
BUtOTcnla wtea it smto his ai^mtnt may be ecen from the 
followioa passaira from bis Cr^ttofm pa Danit written only a 
few monthsMom this Essay Tbis difficult Usk of 
lac supematnral beluga to our m nU in a roinner which shall 
bo neither OQiatelligible to our intellecta nor wfaoUy ncorawtent 
with our ideas of tb^ir eature ha* nere*- been so well [lerformed 
«« l>y Dant& 


p ^0 20 L 1 many fonctioiia For fXftmpte where {a] 
thet^gel [Uphwl {I ar v ) pirtakw of the rwods offered 

by A&m not fteeimngly but futh keen despatch of real 
hangar (fr) where on the tree of Lfe ftat like a Cor 

morant or where he cron hed Like a toid cloee Ut the 

ei\r of Eve (Par Lo^it iv ) or having fo^nd the eerpent m at hie 
month entered and mcloncd lu aerpent tempted Eve (^or 
La^ IX ) In the JitUer eiamplcs Milton ntea & tnck of itrong 
imagination which has been mcceftafuUy employed {and after 
all sQccesa u the only teat) by other ^reat poets* J ! ja cormorant 
la, for instance evidently rm tated from llomer who dcuirribea 
two deities perching on the top of an oak m the ihape of 
tnhnrea. Dr Johnson inveighs against these transformational 
Mdtona infernal anl celestial powers be says are eometunes 
pure apint and sometimes animated body and as pure ffpint 
cannot be represented eaoept as mveste^l with form and matter 
M Iton ahould have kept immateriality out of sight In the 
tirat ciutmple there u no transfarm&t □& bat a ep ntnal being it 
en lowed with real hunger This has alio been objected to bj 
entics as inadoiissible but here too Milton the jpoeticsl 
authority of the ancients who represent for initance Uenietcr 
<*at ng the tiesh of Peiops and Area and Aphrodte f«iajg 
Wounds milteted btiman weapons. 

AU auch disqntaittoDs Uke these of Pr Johnson and Macaulay 
aa to the right and the wrong methol in poetry are very profit- 
less. No such laws can be la ri down for art eteationp. If they 
put 1*4 to con/anon {os a breach m Nature i contmnity would do) 
then they are meaningless for us — they have no tnesaage for tts 
Dr Johnson was repelled and moved to ndicule by certaui 
creat one of Milton as some persons are by the pictarca of old 
prsp Raphael tea but for most of ua these tmnsionnattODS are 
full of weird imaginative power Tbe passage in which at tha 
touch of Ithunel s spear “^atan lorkjng In the sq^Qat toad starU 
up into bis own thape^ Infiamiug the & f with unuden blase la of 
unsurpassel Bublimity For Some as for Pr Johnson such 
a^nea are grotesque , they scandal so common sense and tneta 
physical preconceptions and It is useless to lisad inch persona ta 
wch maateroifeoea {as Matthew Arnold would hare ua do) and 
keep them th^re until they dnnk Moreover, many who love an4 
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appreciate Homer and his gods arc scandalised at nny such repre- 
sentation of iheir God as that by Michael Angelo or by ^lilton : 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God's eternal store, to circumscnbc 
This universe, and all created things ; 

One foot he centred, and the other turned 
Hound through the vast profundity obscure. 

But one’s poetic sense is perhaps justly ofreDde<l by Raphael’s 
‘keen despatch of real hunger.* It does not appeal to the 
imagination, nor add force or meaning — as does the wounded 
Ares of Homer, We feel that it is merely a device for in- 
troducing Milton’s theory about angelic ‘sufistance.’ Whether 
or not Milton %\as jnstihed in holding such \icws is, of course, 
a totally different question, nor does the knowledge of his 
views enable us (though Mr. Stopford Brooke seems to think 
so) to judge any better of the value or congniity of his poetic 
creations. But, even though it may not dcser\’e the mockery 
poured upon it by Matthew Amofd, as a ‘lucubration with- 
out substantial meaning,’ 3>Iacaulay’s assertion that Milton 
purposely ‘ left the w'hole in ambiguity ’ in order not to shock 
his philosophical and theological readers, and thereby ‘laid him- 
self open to a charge of inconsistency,’ proves that he did not know 
the views of Milton with regard to spirit ivnd matter (cf. on p. 1, 
preliminary note). Theoretically, Milton is certainly supported by 
biblical authority. The angels entertained by Abraham and by 
Lot seem to have been endowed with a very real hunger. Meta- 
physically, he held the doctrine propounded by St, Thomas 
Aquinas, the recognised champion of ortho<loxy, and adopted by 
Dante, although Dante’s poetic instinct did not allow nim to 
make his angels cat and drink. Both poets held that angels arc 
* iatelligential substances’ {Pai\ La^*, v. 407 and Par, xxix.), 
not wholly immaterial. But while Dante bclie\cd them to be 
supernatural comx>ounds of form and a special kind of matter,^ 
Milton b^Hcvtd in the essential identity of fcpirit and matter. 
‘Spirit,’ says Mr. Stopfonl Brooke, ‘in Milton's Ecnse of the 
word, is ctherialised matter — the matter of vbich angels arc 
made ; and it is into this that the body of Adam will change, if 
he l>e obedient.’ The assertion, therefore, of Dr. Johnson that 
Milton has ‘unhappily perplexed Ids pcKitiy with his philo'^ophy,’ 
thouch it may b.j worthless as criticism in most of the cases to 
which he applies it, is at least not so absurd as Macaulay's state- 
ment that Milton was inconsistent and ‘ philosophically wrong.’ 

1. 5. IrThat is spirit? ‘Macaulay’s ^vriting,* sa>£ Matthenv 

^ It ha.*? been crn'n''>rlr tl at Ihinto mcards an;rel« Untirelr 

imTra*.^.TlaL* are rxft rnd to an article in tt.e C? Js-vt 

T,er'r^ (O'it*# 1^'^). m which 1 i ive '>wn ti V. P is i-? Lrni'nocKis Hr 
ilcni cs ani matter c^ajrin^d. i?o that ttcy remain 

‘rt.'o for’i'^und ‘irre matter * Kotiee h*>rr anptls, ts Eatan, varj 

^cncrr'Q.^^Iy Ir sjjije, aeccrdin::^ to arcdm«iti,refra. 
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AmolJ ‘wsea for be ulm «b 1 y cWr mI so 
\3 ba oftw It la really obscare if one latea hn del 
(lenoastv utd seek* to boi tn them a detwiU mean nj! ^ th>» 
khe follvit ng tbTMi at« an e wi P'f }} ^ * 

Tcaist# (jf time to tik^ fiCriOTiUy or to to tuid 

any Jogical aeijuence to t^e ^r^uii eat There is ^ baoj^nt, 
almost hnv sli etithns asm and cleverness in these deliverances, 
iFh h am very deb«btful tf one jnst fomeolcrt oneself to the 
stream of ufords re^’^rdle^s of the r jnean Eg As 5 !atthew 
\njoll pats t, them is a malt tn Is of mad t% douUless for 
>h(?m it IS Buffi^eatto ha e tU* r eats t ckled with fine rhetonc 
hut the t ckling liioies a aenona readier impatient 


\ ^ Tht tot tihaMlaEts ol Giee^ There is no ev^dcncfl 
of this. It w far more Utelv that tha early m habitant! of Greece 
mltjvated it>rm of teV p — pxbahly the voT^hip of 

the Powers of \atare- Emm which the pliiti Hollen c imsgina 
t on bod rd t^rth the gods aul * the lav-r polytt^nsii. 

As Moses and the prophets among the Israelites bq fluch w 
Anaa^gmas Itnd Sucr^tea auvoivg the Greeks nphe’d aloive the 
doctrine of the oae mvia ble Deitv and eajdea\cn<rrd vamly to 
ttem the s*‘roTig tenten^y of the mnlt t^ide to iloajry whkch 
had en sted from the earl eat t mes 


I ^ ancient Persians '^ee tidl acoonnt ui n te on p 2S 
k 19 It IS more proliable that the niitiinai coPtraat Htween 
h hi aud darVaess was gra iu^W ra sed to a viornl t<mtrast 
between good and baik an I devel pe^l nto an elaborate doali^ai 
Pp egel m Sertn^s B*tfy I d<r Th oto^pt)- 

L 3d (rihboTi a Five Ca f^r the growth of ChriKtiab ly 
are dtaenssed n the^ceUbrst 1 I5th chapter of h a /I f and 
F<iU of Jie /’ojn^jTi Emptn, They are (1) the re^l of the Chrut ans^ 
denied Jmm th® but punfied from a nam w an 1 nnsocial 
spirit the dor*nne of a fitor* life (3) the m rscnlcus powers 
asenbed to tb im tive tbntrb (4) the pare and aaitero 
morals of the Christ %ns (5} the nn un and dis jplme of the 
Christian repuDhe, Edward GiD’Don » as boro n »nd d id 
u 1794, The Crrt Toiome of hia JJeef ne onJ PtUt appeared m 

II 6. ^ben £>)llege Oxford he tamed JRoniaamt 

but waa placed by his father under a Calvin »t minister at 
lATis&mie, inbwitoriand, anl wm hojjq o^y recOnTcrlei La 
Uter Ma he secju^ to beeo a ecepf c The idea of tenting 
tbft h^Hc^ry of Rfinne* derUne and lall is said to have first 
occuTT^ to him while musing aiii(3tig ts mxtiA. From X^i to 
\1V hft wsA m Pwtiammt, After this ho returaed to lAtiaanne 
where he £_ ^bed his history m 1 SS 

21 1* ID tis Arad^j The Aca fem a was a p «o of 
wxd on the ^tik of the CepKis^ns not far from Athens. It was 
^pposeA to h^ye belong^^ to an ancient Atbo hero AcaJemug^ 
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who nssistcd Castor aiul Pollux when in search of their sister 
Helen, It was afterwards planted with plane trees and olives, and 
used as a public park. Plato and Aristotle and their followers 
taught in this * garden of Acad emus,' and were thence called the 
‘Academic philosophers,’ When Sulla besieged Athens (b,c. 87) 
he cut down the trees of the Academia to construct his w’ar- 
machines; but the place was afterwards replanted. Cicero 
named one of his villas (near Puteoli) ‘ Academia.’ 

1. 11. the Portico: Zeno (born in Cyprus about 3o0 B.c.) was 
the founder of the Stoic school of philosoph3\ He taught in the 
public Portico which was named the Stoa Poikile, or ‘variegated 
Portico,* because it "was adorned by paintings (of Polygnotns). 
Hence he and his followers arc called ‘ Stoics,’ or ‘ philosophers 
of the Portico, or Porch,’ [Similarly the Cynic philosophers may 
have been so called, not from their currish manners, but from the 
fact that their founder, Antisthenes, taught in the Gymnasium 
Cynosarges,’ which possibly meant ‘of the swift-footed dog.’] 
fasces of the Lictor : a bundle of rods, usually of birch, tied 
round an axe, cai'ried by Bom an lictors. The number of lictoi*s, 
who preceded olRcials with executive pow'ers, varied with the 
dignity of* the office. Thus a dictator had 24, while in Rome 
prajtors were only allowed two fasces without axes, and when in 
command of an army they had six wdth axes. 

1. 12. thirty legions. The number of legions under Augustus 
w^as 25, under Alexander Severus (about 2.S0 A.D.) it was 32. 
Each legion consisted of 10 cohorts, and each cohort of 6 
centuries. The average strength of a legion was about 5000 
infantry and ?00 cavalry. The standing army of the later Empire 
numbered therefore about 170,000. • 

1. 15. Paganism : derived from Lat. ‘ a village * ; thus a 

‘pagan’ is a villager,' as opposed to the more highly educated 
(urbane) town- dwellers, who accepted Christianity before it 
spread to the country. Compare ‘heath’ and ‘heathen’ (Germ. 
die Jhide and der ntide). Some, however, derive ‘heathen’ 
from Gk. * gentile. ’ 

L 16. St. George, ‘ The legend of St. George,’ says Mrs. 
Jameson, ‘ came to us from the East, where under various forms, 
as Apollo and the Python, as Bcllerophon and the Chimtera, as 
Perseus and the Sea-monster, ’we see perpetually recurring this 
mythic allegory ...wffiich reappears in Christian art in the legends 
of St. Michael and half a hundred other saints.’ St. George was 
a native of Cappadocia. He rescued Cleodolinda, daughter of 
the king of Selene in Libya (or of Berytus in Syria), from a 
dragon, and suffered martyrdom in Palestine during the reign of 
Diocletian (about 300 a.d.). He is e.'^pccially honoured by the 
Greeks, as the ‘ Great Martyr,’ hut was repudiated as apocrj^phal 
by the Roman church. ‘ His particular veneration in England 
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from tie bme of Eiubjinl t, in He 
t>Uced himself »ji 1 hu »nav «nder the eTW'ial j«n>tWOO 13 w t, 
^rge ' He teems howesef, to »»‘V 

En^Usd, evea uj Auglo-Nnw) times, 

L 17 fit ami? lo to FCor i,X I filacle^^ 

toT» that El^o may be \ crtmpUon r*i * 

CafiUff and Zltvwjai Lexvo* I tni 104^ 

Elmo or Lrmo is 4 contract jon of EraemO Erastnni w*# 

buhop of one of tJie citiw of tli« MHao huo Ihind^ 

the pereecntott of IhocJi^tiAU laloot 30*> 4 .D-) be flrJ to 
Ubaaoo btit iras «ptorKl tad torhimt A» or^rnhW 
prLSon doors and he escaped to Italy ani djcd it t ortJUff 
Mola di ti*etaj. He irSA adcjjted hr «utori M thfar Jiatrori 

^xm\ and pVioep^noTfstceii 4^ d»g\A icb t-wiiitntft 

femes flitken at *he end of masts and \ards u called * Sfe Euk) a 
fire. There a a ea^e of Elmo at Naples. 


Cutor anil PoUnx the Dioectin f eooa of Zeos broth en of 
Helen and CU Their mother "waB Lrda. Aeoor^lmj 
to one legend Pollux was the arn of Zens an { unmoTtaL Castcrf 
iraa the mortal «^>^l of the '^parUa T^lai^us, apd when 
Castor iria d)Tn'’ Pollox ^in»l leare Irojn tHat ll»^ ahonl-l 
fWe the gdx of immorUbtv itat Kich tnjght apend alternate 
days m beaTMi an I helL Zeni afterwards p<war\!ed the lore of 
the two brothera by placing them u the Gemuu (Twintl amon^ 
the conrtelUhocts of the Toduc, Tbey were the speciat 
protector! of sartors. The p«cl Horace ievcral time* t^tail^nS 
their bright starx* (Hnr C^rm i 3 l 1 t 12- 27^ It 8, 31 ^ 


L Cedii 4 , 'The le^enl of Lctfilia Lb OntjA the moet 
ancten’T ban led dowft t<i ns by the ebnjctv aivi ^ere can W 
fettle dtmbt that the main mudents of her life and martt-rdom Mtt 
ionuded TO fact, thongh mixed up with the Ttsml amOTnt of 
marytU (^ra ^he wu a Roman lady of noble birilv 

wife of taJenanni^ and tnffereil martyfdoin under AUiander 
Sev^ema (about 2^ a.d ). Her hemae was tonsecralcil ai % thurdi* 
and the protent church of SLx feeciLix m Trmiterfreataodf OD th« 
>ame ait^ * At what penxl Cecdia Oame tA be regarded n* 
the patron aaint of mntic, I eannnt deciie. lu ano^jit Jepre 
^sntitmoa thA \a not an dvstin^i^hbd ^ tier m thfe rfd Itadiau 
wwa of Subjects from her life dato \ fotmd any m which aha la 
aenned a* etn^ing or pUymp nprjn Tnstrd&ientfl^ ( J/r*, Jam^^h 
IJe mort eelebntcd picture of Sfe Cecilia u that by KaphaeL 
^lognx Her body was exhumed In l&s;3 (some 50 yeapp 
after the q«th of Rapbaw^i;, during thd m^xt half century 
thero were few Italian artuls who d d UPt pamt a St. Cecifev 

niulXTSsy^oi this Word ’nnder wboM tjnpoamw 

anspi^ fio mneh lhatig valuable an! eo meeb that u absurd^ 
US! been ^iTcn to the world, we arc not indebted to \nalotl^ 
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liimself, bnt to one of his commentators, Andronicns of Bhodes, 
who is supposed to have intended by the inscription upon his 
manuscripts (ra /icra rd (pvcrtKd) that the fourteen books so styled 
were to follow the physical treatises * {Archer Butkr). The word 
metaphysics therefore really means S\hat follows physics/ The 
Greeks divided all philosophy into three parts : physics, ethics, 
and logic. Descartes says philosophy is a tree whose roots are 
metaphysics, trunk physics, and the branches the \ anous sciences. 
Macaulay means that the metaphysician necessarily holds spirit 
to be totally immaterial, and that all poetic attempts to represent 
spirit as such must fail. We have seen, however, that Milton’s 
metaphysics allowed him to hold the essential identity of spirit 
and matter. With Milton’s and Dante’s spiritual beings it is 
interesting to compare those of Shelle)’^, and to discover whether 
also for us, as for Matthew Arnold, he is ‘ m poetry, no less than 
in life, a beautiful and ineffectual angel, heating m the void his 
luminons wings in vain ’ {Essays in ( riUcisTn). For the gist of fol- 
lowing argument, such as it is, and comments, see on p. 20, 1. 11. 
Page ^ 1. 11. Dr. Johnson; see on p. 20, 1 1. 

1. 18. the contrary opinion, i c. that spirits are immaterial. 

1. 30. associated ideas : see on p. 11, 1. 3- 

Page 23, h 6. StiU it is a fault This statement suits Macaulay’s 
present argument, and is therefore made u ith liis usual reckless- 
ness. For his assertion to the contrary, see on p. 18, 1. 81, and 
compare what he says in his CritiasT^i on Dante : ‘ The narratives 
are exactly what they should be — definite, but suggesting to the 
mind ideas of awful and indefinite wonder. .. The whole effect is, 
beyond expression wild and miearthly. .. His Minos, his Charon, 
his Pluto, are absolutely' terrific.' Most refers of the Gommcdia 
will allow that Dante’s creations fill one with an ‘emotion of un- 
earthly awe,* which is quite as intense as that inspired by Milton’s 
shadowy forms of terror and grandeur. It is as profitless to 
criticise Dante’s method as faulty as it would be to find fault 
with Orcagna’s Triumph of Deaths because it treats the super- 
natural otherwise than Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment or 
KaphaeTs St, Michad, Macaulay attempts to persuade us that 
Dante ought not to have succeeded — hut he has succeeded : ‘the 
whole effect is, beyond expression wild and unearthly.* As 
Carlyle says, it was *no light task; a right intense one; hut a 
task which is doneJ 

1. 10. Don Juan .. . In ^Mozart’s opera there is a ghastly scene 
where the statue of the dead Commendatore, who had been 
killed by Don Jnan, comes to snp wdtb his murderer. The 
statue is animated by a demon, and in the midst of the feasting 
seizes upon Don Juan and hurries him away to hell. 

1. 11. Dante’s angels . In neither poetrj' nor painting are 
to be found creations of such supernatural beauty and majesty as 
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, I (k rt&ic ■whicli no other iiuui 
T>«ite slfliaits wul bnJ? no transaction in 



i"! de^ription ts— *« *'^*'7 S* no condition la which he can 
Gmg^^ 



wd'h a “fotgets' l^e up again. ^ODe 

.Iml iwa« i'lTfeepuai' It la. As Mr Pattiaon say*, Adam 
Tho noiw of hie wings jitional beinga we cannot fully aympathue 
^1 whirlwind Bui-cur fellow^ireatMea. 

a 1 Xb« Ut«rti 'vrm the pnncip&l 

Indeed they may be said to have 

I Oo.elpha'ndGbibcLnfend to Florence, 

the twf> or the hrour sh<?ini to the^i by Fredenrk IL that 
thonghta^ 4 imperial fend wm grafted on the internal dtscorda 
ftcroas tbn of In 12>$ the Ghihelins ^re ejected mod toofc 
* di'«taTice ^ Xwo yeam Uter the IToretitine Gcelpha met 
ootspre^ at Monte Aperto ne^ar the nver Irbia^ ai)d were Tmited 
stem th i^ch immense loss tliAt they d d not dare to Tetnm to 
fart Rorencft* The nebonon^ Ghihelms decreed that FloKnce fihonld 
Uk be razed to the ground bnt Fannata opposed the deccion and 
^ aaved Jua nitir* cjJy Sijm* aii years later the Goelpha regained 
po^er and held U for many Teaia. Danto belonged to the 
Gnelph party and was Prior under their ascendancy (1300) bnt 
soon after was baa sh&I, ant, after joining the Qh ImUii exilds 
for a short tame left them m iIasot b *nd formed a patty for 
hfnucli alone ( Par xvu. 6S) It does not teem qnice clear why 
Dante places tn Hell ^ne to wh^tn he owed gratitnde for aaving 
has bet ean Giovanni ani bis beloved Florence Boc<^cio tells 
na tbit it was because hia volnp+uona hihiU *n.t\tted bita to 
place among the Epnmrean bemtics. These heretics suffer 
tortare tn the red hot sepnlchres of the City of Dig (see on p 17^ 
L 33). From hu aepnlchre Fannata rises with breast and fora 
head erect as U he held Hell in great dis^lam * and accosts Dante. 
They converse abuut the mat Fend and Florence and Fannala 
prophecies Dantes bamahmeiit* (The date of the Tialon is 
supposed to be 1300 J 

1 J6 anto-dafi fPcrtuipaeae) or jfdh (Lath mean* 

uteriUy an act of fa th, and is the erpression by which tb« 
Inqnis faon tried to jnsti^ its human holocansts. Moloch pnesta 
and Dnuda doubtless had similar expresaions. 

I J5. Beatrice the daughter of Tol^ POrtmaru whom Dante 
first MW and loved when he was a mere child Hta pass on for 
her II desenbed lu big TTla ^nova where he te«mn^ in proee 

I2» Beatrfft! died- She had for tome time been the wife of 
Sunone d& Bardi and if tho devotion of Dainte had on this 
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account lost its less spiritual motives, much more was his love 
refined and elevated by her death. Of his anguish and despair 
he gives a vivid picture in the Vita Nttova. Tlie storm of sorrow 
slowly passed, and he lifted his eyes to heaven and once more 
beheld her whom he loved, no longer such tvs he had luiown her 
on earth, but transfigured in the brightness of divine radiance. 
Henceforth his love and adoration is for her who, as the Revela- 
tion of Divine love, is to be his guide tc Paradise. The IhVa 
Nnova ends with the prayer ‘ that his spirit may go hence to 
behold the glory of his Ladj", that is of the sainted Beatrice, 
who gloriouSy gazeth on the face of Him who is through all ages 
blessed/ His meeting with Beatrice in the Earthly Paradise (see 
note on p. 17, 1. 4) is described in the 30th canto of the Purgatory- 
1. 27. fee-faw-fum: cf. Edgar’s song in Khig Lear (iii. 4) : 

Child Ronald to the dark tower came, 

His word was still ; Fie fob and fum, 

I smell the blood of a British man. 

Torquato Tasso was bom at Sorrento iu lo44. He was sent 
to study law at Padua, but (as Goethe) abandoned it for literature. 
\VTicn 18 years of age he published his poem Pinaldo, He was 
invited V) Ferrara by the Prince Cardinal Luigi d’Estc, whom he 
accompanied on a visit to Paris. On his return he lived at the 
court of Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, and there composed his 
Amvita (see on p, 15, 1. 12) and his masterpiece La Genisalcmme 
Liberataf in which he describes the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders under Godfrey of Bouillon (1009). The poem was 
received with almost universal acclamation, but the Cruscan 
Academy criticised it severely, and Tasso, who was of an intensely 
sensitive afld morbid nature, was so wounded that he recast the 
whole poem and published it under the title La Gcnisalanmt 
Coiiquistata- As ho showed signs of insanity, Duke Alfonso had 
him placed under constraint. [* Tasso’s cell,’ which is shown to 
tourists, and which inspired the well-known lines in Ckildt 
Haroldy is apocryphal. For one version of Tasso’s insane con- 
duct, see Goethe’s drama After leaving Ferrara, he 

wandered about miserabU’ throuuh various regions of Italy, and 
died at Rome in 1595. His tomb is to be seen in the Church of 
Sant’ Onofrio. The following stanzas from his Poem (iv. 4-7), 
translated by J. H. Wifien, will illustrate w’hat Macaulay calls 
the ‘fee-faw-fum’ of Tasso. It would be unfair to judge the 
Jcnisnlcm from this extract. It contains many passages of mat 
beauty and vivid colouring, reminding one of paintings of tho 
Venetian school. The lines describe a Council of Infernal Powers 
summoned by Satan. 

The goda of the Abyss in various swarms 
From all sides to the yaw nine ]>ortalB throng, 

Obedient to tho signal — frightful fonns, 

Strange to the sight, unspeakable in song. 
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Death gUwa m *il the r eyes some prance along 
(hi tomy hoofs some formidably fa t 
Whose haman faces h^YC the Tipers tongue 
ti ssliig snakes for omaiuentiu hair 
E de forth on dragon folds that lash the JunJ Mr 

There might you hear the Harpy*B ckngorons brood 
The Python s h 93 , the H ydra s wa I ng ydl, 

Ma 1 Scylla barking in her greedy mood 
And TCkanng Polypheme the pnae of Hell 
Pale Gor^jona cavage Sph nxea Centaurs fell* 

Geryons Chimeras breathing flakea of fire 
J gures concept onlea^ Innnmerahle 
ilnlt form shapes conjo ned in monsters d re* 

To the vast halls of D b in h dwoa trwps asp re 

They toot the r atat ons r gl t and Uft around 
The gnsly t ng he cmel of commajid 
Sate a the m dst of th m anil sourly frawned. 

The hage rotii^h sceptre waving m hia hanti 
1*0 Alp ne crag temfically grand 
No rock at sea in s zo w th h cn could vie 
Calpe and Atlas soar ng from the sand. 

Seemed to h s fiUtnre 1 ttle hills so h gh 
Beared be h s horned front m that Tartarean sky 

A hornd maji^atv mbs fierce face 
Struct deeper tenor and mcreaaed h a pnde 
ssiirf i' iafiV wre astiJtct w f/r 
That 1 ke a bale L comet far and w de * 

The p fatal Splendour shed On every s de* 

In rough baAiancgraii(ieiir h s hoar beard 
Plowed to h a breast itid I fce the t de 

Of a deep ’whulpocl h a gnm Euoutli appeared 
When he uncloeed h s jawa with foam ng go a besmeared 

L *27 HopstODk Fne Inch Gotti eb Ktopstoct fl 24 1903) 
was the BOD o£ Saiou parents who had settled at Quedl nbnrg near 
the II an zuonnta ns Early Iq life he waa iDC ted by the wntuigs 
of the Etinch fhtnarch Boilmer to attempt a path h th*»rti> 
untried m German 1 terature and he chose hlilton as his gn de- 
At the a^ of *>4 (m P49) he published the first three books of 
b s (^ee on p 16 1 The work wh ch cona sta of “Xl 

long hoots WM not completed till ITH The first t^n hooka 
deacnlM ^nst a m a stry and death the last ten are oceup ed 
with the Ke^urrection and AsCenE on atid conia n much strauge 
legendary matter The 20th book is not written^ as the re^t m 
hut mofltly cona sts of tnumphal odea sung W angels 
at the AseeiiH on The Mcma9 made a great senaat on but la 
how scarcely known* except by name to any but I teraty studenU 
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It is an example of a most ineffectual striving after sublimity. 
In it we find enormity without grandeur, magniloquence without 
dignity, and melodramatic effects which at times are but little 
removed from burlesque. But of what Macaulay calls * fee-faw- 
fum,’ there is, as far as I can remember, no trace in the 
Klopstock. The Fiends of the Messias are merely caricatures of 
the Fiends of the Paradise Lost, As in Milton’s Poem, Satan is 
often described as assuming the form of a mist. [The description 
of Satan’s return to Hell as a creeping mist and of his sudden 
revelation to Pandemonium, given in Par, Lostj x,, is repro- 
duced in the MessiaSy Bk. ii, 274 sg.]. Klopstock, however, 
makes his Infernal Powers representative of the Powers of 
Nature. Moloch is the god of the mountains ; Belielel of the 
desert ; Magog of the Dead Sea, 

They have just enough .... See the passage quoted on p. 19, 
1. 29, in which Macaulay asserts the same about Dante’s super- 
natural beings. 

1. 33. dssmons ; is used here rather in the Greek sense of 
‘supernatural beings* than in the sense of the English word 
‘demons.’ In Greek the word is often used to denote the gods 
themsel\>es, but rather as * divine Powers,’ than as individual 
persons. Macaulay refers especially to the Furies (Eumenides) 
of HSschylus. 

Pago 2^ h S. Osiris and his wife Isis were, Herodotus says, 
the only divinities worshipped by all the Egyptians. Osiris was 
possibly an ancient Egyptian king, who first introduced agricul- 
ture. He is said to have travelled into distant lands and to have 
taught many nations the arts of civilisation. On his return he 
was murdered by his brother Typhon, Bdt Isis, 'with the assist- 
ance of her son Homs, regained the sovereignty. Osiris was 
sometimes worshipped under the form of a bull (see Milton’s 
Hymn on the Nativity). In later times he and Isis were identified 
with the Greek Dionysus and Demeter, and were also worshipped 
as the deities of the sim and moon. [The sacred bull Apis, or 
Mnevis, was probably more closely connected with the worship 
of the sun and Moloch rites, as human sacrifices were offered in 
his temple at Heliopolis.] The cult of Isis flourished at Pome 
under the Empire. 

1. 9. seven-beaded idols. Brahma, and also Siva, are often re- 
presented with multiplied heads and limbs — a symbol of omni- 
potence and omnipresence. I am not aware that there is any 
special * seven-headed idol.* 

1. 12. Titans : the twelve children of Uranus and Ge (Heaven 
and Earth). Uranus, the first niler of the universe, threw some 
of his sons into Tartarus. Then, incited by their mother Ge (or 
Gaia), the Titans rose against their father, and set Cronos, one of 
their number, on the throne of heaven. Cronos, however, hurled 
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brothers, the Cycbpes into Tartanjf mil 
tyrant It Wn TpropbcflJctl i\ At CronoA il f>uM ^ rintirotiert 
by hia own aoii lie accord. t>g^y swaUonrel all Jiw d llircn 
(Uem Unto loaeiloo, DcincUr And ll^^tia) M at Ui^y 
wero bom- The last ch Id o! Lronoa an I Rhea was lia 

voA accreted by hia mother lO tho I)i t\aii cnYe In Crete i and 
when he waa full grown he Cronoii a. potion which made bin 
diverge the children whom be ba^l swallowed- AN ith them Zcua 
war on hn father Cronos anl the relfinhig 
after a contest of ten yiuira having lx en furn shed by the Cyclopc* 
w\t^ thiar l^itbolta hft thetn and c*at them into the 


abyas g * Tartarus 

1 14* PromeUienj* <on of the Titan Ia|HlU3iv A«>OTdmtf to 
jTa bylaftt rromelhotts had ai i»l Zeua against Cronos but when 
♦he ne'V h ng of the gede w *hed t rpa,ta the human tace 
IVoJnel^eufl preyenteii hv/j. Ul jnoTfwver /iVowrrd moflaU by 
depriving them of a knowlcKe of the fulnre nnlgi'ing thetn 
hope or ^th m Us I lace* Ho ta ight tl em the arts an I brought 
down fire for them from heaven. Angered at these th ng^ Zem 
or l^red H^hiesias (VuIljuiI to chain I romelhens to 4 rwt fti 
Scythia Tho pUy of l-ecl ylus at tie moment when 

Hephx-stiiB with tv?>> atten but tHmons Mrcngth an I Force, 
IS Mvetlng tho victim to the rock with alammtiifce fettcra 
Hegnc&nwMlo utters no worl but, lichen th^ haTC departed 
m his agony an I in 1 gnation be calls uprii the j owera of tl a Air 
and Earth and Qociin to view his sutT^^rings. O^ean iiytnihs 
approach and to them he recounts the story of bis wrtmgs anl 
reiterates the threat that Zeus shalt >vt cast from his throno 
liko Cronos by his owi ofljiprmg Ze\it sends llenuerf (Mercury) 
to off r him temu and to persii^o hun to rercal the name of the 
future amTT^T But PrometheEr* del aat ftJiJ U burled 

doiAu into Tirtanw. This m tho legcn I so f^r m it Is related by 
iEschylns Them are other forma of it Alter many ng^s 
Prometheus is su 1 to have rtlutned to the ei^rlh lo endure niw 


aaF^riii^a He wav ia a rock cn Slooat Caaewns am! bia 

L?or \ihkh ever afresh wa? devonted by the eagle of Zeua 
According to one legend llefcnlca killed the eagle and rsleawd 
Prometheua according to another rrometheus hnnlly revealed 
the carro of the future kiti£» of heaven Thero fa alio a Icgcti I 
that 1 romethQUs mide the trst man out of earth and water an I 
♦added to the pnmal clny a partwlo taken from every beast* 
(Hot (JflTWi. L 1ft) This waa either at the first creatlruk of man 
or after the of Brncalidti- The myth is evileutly of 

tnentai ortgnu and » an eiprccsion of tho w ide«preail bclipf m & 
a^enng mediator between wankinlaud an ai grytjod tShelky e 
UnlrtWiMf represents the overthrow o( Jupiter by his 
a^pnng DemoTOrzniv —ft tftTivfw Awin\ ahayie 

What arttbout Bponit V eaclainw JupiUr ‘ Ltomity^ answer® 
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the shadow. * Demand no direr name V Jupiter sinks into the 
abyss, in vain striving to wield his thunderbolts.] The resem- 
blance of the Prometheus of ^schylus to Milton’s Satan is merely 
superficif^ The motives that underlie the two characters are 
totally different — indeed, as different as Light from Darkness, 
For the character of Milton’s Satan, see especially Stopford 
Drooke’s J^ilton (pp. 138-149). It is a subject much discussed 
by all commentators on the Parodist Lost, e,g. Dr. Johnson, 
Addison, Prof. Masson, ^Ir. Pattison, Hallam (iv, 236), etc. 
Most of these combat Dryden’s remark that Satan is the real 
hero of the Poem. They show that his character rapidly de- 
generates, and that Milton ‘ to mark the end of beauty which has 
ceased to be the expression of any goodness, turns Satan finally 
into the hideous dragon — a monstrous serpent on his belly prone ’ 
{Stopford Brooke). 

L 30. against the sword of Micha^ .... See Par. Lost, vi., 
where ‘the sword of Michael from the armotirj^ of God , met 
the sword of Satan ... and in half cut sheer,’ and * deep entering, 
shared all his right side,* The passage, especially the descrip- 
tion of ‘ tbe stream of nectarons humour ... such as celestial spirits 
may bleed/ contains reminiscences of the passages in Homer 
where Mars and Cypris (Venus) are wounded. From the wound 
of Venus streams celestial ‘ichor.* 

L 35. nor even hope itself , See the defiant addresses of 
Satan to Beelzebub in Par. Lost^ i, 

Pa^e 25) 1. 5. idiosyncrasies: lit. ‘private mixtures,’ i.e. 
peculiarities of mind or temperament. The word is perhaps 
better spe^i ‘ idiosyncrisy ’ (from Kptcis not Kpa(TLt)y i.e. ‘peculiar 
composition’ or ‘constitutional peculiarHy.’ Notice that its 
termination has no connection with the termination in ‘demo- 
cracy.’ 

1. 6. beggars for fame .. . The allusion is to such writers as 
Rous'^eau, who exposes the nakedness and sores of Iits mind in 
his ConfessioTis. Possibly Macaulay includes Byron. 

In the SoTTison Milton alludes frequently to his own fate. 
Indeed, Samson is ililton himself under rather transparent 
dramatic disguise. But in the Paradise Lost and Paradise Pe- 
gainedf as also in the Dirina Comnedia, there are only a few 
passages in which the poets speak directlj’ of themselves. The 
beautiful lines at the beginning of the third book of Paradise 
Lost, and the no less beautiful address to Urania at the beginning 
of the seventh book, are known to all. Dante touches rarely 
and briefly on bis owm fate, although, of course, the whole Poem 
is of an intensely personal character. In the Inferno Farinata 
and in the Paradi^p Caccinunida prophesy Dante’s banishment, 
and he is told that he shall yet learn ‘how spoureth of salt 
another’s bread, and how hard a road is the going up and down 
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th« *tur* ol clier*.’ Irt HtsMhfr If *«J* 

}iAt>r*ta thit th« SacrM lo wbiclk bc^ven 1 »rto 

li4ira *et thm tial oefronJO th« cni'ltj thAt t^r» ^ « 

Poet I ihill re md At my biptwtnAl ^IiaII tAte tni Uarel 


L 12: Tbe tlm^cter Tbo Dut <!ttf j>ATAfT»r!3* fiirm*pon 
tkecUn^r link between tH* two nuin W tb* K*Myr wit. 

liaton e Twtto geixfus Ar>l Mdk^a*i pol Ucid riewi fctid co^tjancL 
J!i£*alaj Srrtco&tfAjlj Mdtiin » cbiTirter with thit nl l>*ntor 
be tbea refers to MUtotii soaDflA^ in wbUh * Lti f^niliAr cbw 
•oter It ttrou^ty dttfUTed* * And be tbea plan^jes into the 
ducatijt^u of bit * pu^ con iact,' 


L 13- lortlnesi IntmiltT Carlyle {fftro ai /\W) lakrt th^ 
feAme Tiew of Dante * l^rhipi one votiJJ wy vitb tbe 

mticb that d^peoil* uptni it, U the jreTAilinf; chtrAttef of Jluite e 
g^tum 1 k-Qow so m * lie JiAi maeb to 

Aay tiut w worth retd i a:; on th i of lUnte ^tbAt 

ilxcaTiUy etACtly bj • loftineti of thought* It U not e<uj 
to ftee. MJtOa> }iott c erttainly <r\ A iM^r 

4caI« And im IffiaM thin rHnlei but one ean binlly aay 
either that the general r*n;!e of r>oia7ftJ la the /Vinr/iae toft U 
loftier thfta tint of the /‘amifuiCt nor that ililton* tf>fUe<^ 
thoughts nra so high as the loftieit m thr 

L IL tit ATi^ liae tsptjlty Tb+s fa, of toftrte, ah Ab«irl 
etiffirerAtion And the fothwing reiOArl* ire only rnaallrd br 
Lteigh Hunt A TeiAAiki on the * bittemaiS ' * tnotbidoea* sod 

‘raging littlenew^of Dante tn his fr^m iVta. '1 

Lanw not m the world * wvi Carlj V, * m aTvcIjcki eyiU to tb»t 
of Dantei^ *The who^e Pnryilorn? * as Mr ^ytnonds telLs c** 

A monument to the beiuty ind ty nf l>Ante i lOuL 

The whole Pnni/ijaa U a pjwf of fta pi^nir ml ridiAnoe ind. 

celestial Iovbl It u «Mngh to mention the CocdeAtleti of CbintT 
fnthe iXth Cinto of the Petrol * jp>^ ind the pmyer which opem 
the list canto, Ui a min theeo In *ilen<w- mediUte upon 
them* Aftd then try to eifimate Ih** height iiwl the depth of ihA 
nches of ihs lore of iHn^e* heart.' Dint4!*a poem ii indent 
with A El£tn and tad gTAtiJeur but where than we £n<i 
in XfiltoVi great Poem my tmizr <.t wbit DeAq Church calU the 
‘ttnlhng tendemens* of nuny pisAK^es in the Commerft^i^ 
DA&tc A naiure^ too, arus md eed Austere m-d melancholy ♦ be 
Vhe mpr<ine»t prtle and di^ala and ol hate lof 
aH that ia wue and lalie but in blm all these had, as m all trolv 
great men they hire^ their oonretiwi. ^t^ere m 
chjrftcW can we trace a eij^ of such bumxljtT aa iHntVi 
Ufore EcAtnee^ my such intensity of lore and gnef* any such 
bitter for *in» my each reTerence for the divinef Tbit 

la earlier dayi Mdton wa* cApatle tl lore, a^jd y«arti«l for 
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sympathy, is true, hut his great Poem, 'written, as Dante’s, after 
he had suffered ship'unreck of domestic happiness and political 
ambitions, shows no such tenderness as the Gommedia, 

1. 23, Sard inian . . . holiey : In his Ars Poetka (376) Horace 
speaks of Sardinian honey as ‘offensive.’ There was a Latin 
proverb, ^more bitter than Sardinian honey.’ Sardinian herbs 
were looked upon as being often poisonons. One of these, the 
‘herba Sardonica,’ was said to produce a convulsive grin when 
tasted. Hence (probably) the expression ‘a sardonic grin.* 
Modem Cbrsican honey is said to be tainted by ye'sr-tree pollen, 

1. 26. land of darkness .... Quoted from Jod, x. 22, The next 
sentence is a bit of windy rhetoric scarcely to be paralleled even 
from Macaulay’s writings. One cannot but suspect that when 
he composed this essay he had nothing but the very slightest 
acquaintance 'with Dante’s Paradiso, Indeed, he never learnt to 
appreciate it, and probably never read it except in a cursory 
fashion. In his Critkisvi on Dante he dismisses the Paradko 
with a few remarks on its ‘felicity of diction.’ Many of the 
criticisms on Dante in the present Essay, even when they are 
not entirely wrong, lose a great deal more than half their force 
when remember that the Dlvina Commtdia does not merely 
consist of the Inferno, nor even of the Inferno ojod Purgatoylo, 

1. SO. All the portraits .... Jh his Criticism on Dante, written 
shortly befoi'C this Essay, Macaulay says : ‘ We think that we see 
him standing amidst those smiling and radiant spirits with that 
scowl of unutterable misery on his brow, and that curl of bitter 
disdain on his lips, which all his portraits have preserved, and 
which might furnish Chantrey with ^ints for the head of 
his projected Satan.’ Boccaccio (about 1350) describes Dante 
thus: ‘His face "was long, his nose aquiline, his eyes rather 
large, his cheek-bones prominent; his lo'wer lip protruded; 
his complexion v»'as hro'wn, his hair and beard thick, black, and 
curling. His face was always full of serious and pensive 
thoughts.’ The only possibly genuine portrait of Dante extant 
— though, alas, hardly still extant — ^ia the fresco on the wall of 
the Chapel of the Palazzo del Podestii (the ‘Bargello’) in 
Florence, It is believed to have been painted by Giotto, the 
great artist, who was a friend of Dante. It represents Dante at 
the prime of life — probably at the time of his Priorate (1300). 
The portrait of a political outlaw would hardly have been painted 
on the wall of a public building, so it seems likely that it was 
painted before Dante’s exile in 1302. The pomegranate which he 
holds in his hand (unless it be a later addition) shows that Dante 
was already known, at least to his friends, as the poet of the 
Inferno — possibly of the first seven cantos; for Boccaccio tells 
us that Dante had written these cantos before his exile, and had 
abandoned the further task in despair. [The pomegranate was 
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tie fruit irbo» " mortal tarte' compelleJ Pro«rpan« to rrtutti ta 
lUd^l For ccatunes tbn portrait cf Pont® w*a for^tten. It 
Lad been covered over with vanouj coatJ of lS4V 

m Amencau Mr \SJde and an Englishmin Mr Kirtup, 
melted thereto by the tucaUon of the fresco by oU ’•ntera, #sc- 
Deeded in discovering tL MarnUf a Florentine temter^ "waa 
afteriirardd mnijaBioiied to restore It — a feat wmcb be wr 
formed only too irelU for but IrtlJo of the ongfnal la dot to bo 
a«n- Ika^dea tbva poitnit ihm taista a maak which wm 
taken fit ifl said) from a mould made on the face of Danto after 
deatk A photo^ph of this maak b given by ^Ir S^onda in 
hu Jnln>hclfon^ It representa an eaceetluigly tioolo faco— 
aacli a face aa ire can well believe Dante b to bave been* Tbero 
iB in It none of that 'haggard and wocfnl ataro* nor of that 
^Bollen and contemptuoas enrre of which Maoanby tpeaka, 
l!h.9 m^nth m Mr Symonda sajs ' u abut, aa thongb ailence 
or paacitj of words hab toaliy tin elt upon the bps Ihe cheeki 
arc hollow — hollowed untfi the care of th« tuk of many yean- 
Th^ whole face is very calm and sad and Speaking 

the Giotto portmt Carlyle uya To me it u a most touching 
face perhaps of aU faces that 1 knoW| the moetao Th^re b in 
it aa lonndation of it the softnCBS tenderness gentle aifertiOD 
as of a chili but all thu la as if congealed into shirp contradic 
tiou mto abnegation isolation proud hopeleas pain. A soft 
ethereal sont looking out so stem and implacable^ u from 
bnpnsonment ci thick ribbed icel Wilhal it is a silent pail^ 
too-^ silent scornful on$ the bp Is curled m a kind of gp^T like 
disdain of the thii^g that ia eating out hu heart. 

26| h 2. la lore For Mdtou s uuhappj espencuees la 
1ave-i ou p ^ U S. * Q( Gt^asoa ^ w 

IS known bes des the fact that she bore him five sons and two 
daaghtei^ Ho never Tnentions her or hia children, and ih« did 
not accompany him in hu exile. But although JJante t marHag^ 
WM probably not a smircfi of happme^ to him there seems 
warrant for DcUeving the statements at tamdino and ethers who 
rm^sent Gemma as a ven table Xanthippe, ' ftvm f A/ 

Inferno } 

LB entranca Into life MHUm returned from Italy hi 1B3I9 
diumg the Scotch troubfes and shortly before the outbreak of 
c vil war in Englanl but for the next ten years, though bo wa^ 
uown as the author of political pamphlets, he was as Mr 
I attiflon sayi^ ‘ao little personally Wown, living as he cbd th^ 


^ letraod of nsn^om IWnts 

P tftpit f in. pcTtriil nor the iiuuk, Q« bat* thataJ 

w thuTtb cf tbo JtoftMtery at AJai*i there 1* ^ 

Si in whU-h tfn« of the Ciruits* i« iaid tt» rvprMGut 

but, be adds, 1 K> Rnd taj likiva^ta it. prmeu 
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life of a retired student, that it was the accident of his having 
the acquaintance of one of the new council (Vane) to which he 
owed his appointment’ as Latin Secretary. I conclude, therefore, 
that Alacaulay means Milton’s entrance into public Kfc at his 
appointment (1649) to this post. He was then just over forty 
years of age. Of the penal statutes against the Puritans after 
the Restoration ^Macaulay says : ‘ It was made a enme to attend 
a dissenting place of worship, A single justice might con\ict 
without a jury, and might for the third offence pass sentence for 
transportation beyond the seas for seven years. With refined 
cruelty it was provided that the offender should not be trans- 
ported to New England, where he was likely to find sympathizing 
friends.... The gaols were soon crowded wdth dissenters’ (//iV. ii.). 
Many Puritans, both before and after the Protectorate, had 
voluntarily migrated — some, as the Pilgrim Fathers, to America, 
others to Holland and Switzerland. 

1. 10. licentious scribblers: In his History (ch. iii.) Macaulay 
says: *Of that generation, from Dryden down to Hurfey, the 
common characteristic w'as hard-liearted, shameless, swaggering 
licentiousness.’ For a description of the state of literature 
during the Restoration, sec this chapter and Green’s Hist, ix., 
Sec. i. Macaulay well says ‘the profligacy of the English plays, 
satires, songs, and novels of thjit age is a deep Inot on our 
national fame.’ In men such as Wycherley, Green says, Milton 
found types for the BeJial of his great poem, ‘tiian whom a spirit 
more lewd fell not from heaven.’ 

1. 11. pandar: rightly so spelt, as it is really ‘Paudar’ or 
* Pandarns.’ In Homer Pandarus is a Lycian archer w’ho, at the 
instigation of Athena, breaks the truce bchveen the Greeks and 
Trojans by dischar^g an arrow at iicnelaus (Iliad y iv.) The 
role that Pandarus plays in later literature (as in Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Grc^^ida) gives the name its present meaning. This 
Pandarus is the uncle of Chryseis, or Cressida, The stoty^ in 
w*hich he takes such a disgraceful part is related in the Diary oj 
tht Trojan liar, professedly written by Dictys of Crete, a warrior 
in the Trojan war. [For the strange story of the discovery' of 
this old SIS., sec Smith's CtOr’^dcal Die/.]. 

style of a bellman, i.c. vulgar vociferation. 

1, 14. rabble of Comus : see on p. 12, 1. «32. 

1. 2G. sedate and majestic patience - With more * asperity’ 
than seems quite consi<^tcnt with the gospel of ‘sweetness and 
light’ Matthew Arnold retorts: ‘And Milton’s temper!^ Jlis 
“sedate and majestic patience ” ; his freedom from “asperity'’* 
If there is a defect which, above all others, is sicmal in Milton, 
which injures him intellectually, which limits liim as a poet, it 
is the defect common to him with tlie whole Puritan party to 
which ho belonged — the fatal defect of h mper. He and they may 
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liAre a tbousand rdentEr but they are Eicnitr them 

hftw one will ill! ton b aspenty and acerbity hu want of sweet 
new of temper of the Shakapeanaa Urgenew and indulgence are 
underuablc,' Certainly there w nothiiig to be found in Dante a 
Da M^archwt nor even in luc /nftmo wbicb !or an can 

be compared with the mean personalities and scnmlons Titn 
peratioa of Milton 6 and other of his political diatnbea — 

to say nothing of some of the sonnets* 

L 3 % loaded with literary dlstlnctlona. This is a rather 
eiaggeratcd deacnption of the courteous reception mven to ililton 
by contineatal men of Utters — with whom be eachangedt a* the 
custom then waa, rcree compositions* He vimted la Pans the 
celebrated Dutch author and diplomatist, Grotius tHago Grool) 
and at ^rcetri near tTorePce saw the it U more celebrated 
Galileo At Florence he was welcomed by mai^ noble and 
learned men whoHC pnvate academies he eay«^ I assidnonsly 
attieuAed Two of these addressed enlag^ea to hun* ‘Garw 
Dati flays Dr JohnEon 'presented him with <iu encomiastic 
lascnption in the tumid lapidary style and Francini wrote him 
an of which the 6rat la only empty noise but the 

Isft 13 natural and beantifuL In Fom^ he b^me aiA^tiainted 
With Lucas Holstenius, the Ubranati of the \ atluan and here 
also the Uftmed wrote retses to welcome him At Naples he 
enjoyed the hospitality of iianso, who had fnrtnerly befneoded 
Tasflo (aeo on p ^ L "") 


L 33 patriotic hopes ' His purpose was now ^ nays Dr 
Johnson to ha e visited Sicily an I Greece but heann^ of the 
differences beeweeu tbi? king and parbament, he thon^t it proper 
to ba ten h me Let not our veneration for ildton forbii ns to 
look with some degree of mprmnent on great promises and small 
performance on tho man who hastened home because his country 
men are contend ng for their liberty and when he reaches the 
scene of action vapours away his patriotism m a private board 
mg school Thva tithtsr nbalA T«nM-k ha^ caus^ much resent 
ment among Miltou 4 later biographers but it need not be taken 
too senoualy Poor Dr Johi^on himself felt flCTerdy wbst he 
cMlfl being degraded to a schoolmaster and yet even be allows 
that teaching in an act w hich no w se man Will coaa lee lU 
as dwgra^fm The tmth seems to bo that Milton was not thus 
degraded by force of circiimstances He voluntarily undertook 
the tuition of his twonephewa John and Edward Phillips and 
nu^g huMeli mtereatea la the quest on of education, received 
pupiVa his house Green, however refnarks 'The 
graco and geniality o£ his youth disappeared in the arudgerr of & 
► Inwlmast^rs life. The sac^ess ef MHton as on educator of 
youth ^ not Mem to have been great--a fact not to be won 
dered at U » mom than pnesibto that their ttotn vasympatbii* 
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ing, over-exacting tutor did mucli to develop the innate folly of 
his nephews: as to whose later performances see Pattison’s 
Milton, p. 134. For Milton^s Trai^t on Education see on p. 54, 
L 26. 

L 35. poor: At the Restoration Milton forfeited a house in 
Westminster, w*orth £60 a year, and £2000 which he had invested 
in Government (Protectorate) securities, and seems to have lost 
a like sum through mismanagement of his affairs. His house in 
Bread Street was burnt during the Great Fire of London. He 
was thus reduced to narrow circumstances, hut was able to live 
upon his income and to leave £1500. Green, however, says; *As 
age drew on, he found himself reduced to comparative poverty, 
and driven to sell his library for subsistence.* 

sighUess : It is not certain what disease destroyed Milton’s 
eyesight. In Par. Lost, iii, 25, he speaks of ‘a drop serene’ 
(gutta scrcna or amaurosis), or ‘ dim suffusion’ (cataract). The eyes 
remained, as he tells ns in his Sonnet (xix.) to Cyriack Skinner, 
‘clear of blemish or of spot’ although ‘bereft of light,' and in his 
second D^cnsio he says: ‘my eyes are externally uninjured. 
They shine vrith an unclouded light, just like the eyes of one 
whose vfeion is perfect. ’ His eyes had begun to fail in 1649, at 
the time when he was appointed Latin Secretary. His intense 
application to his official duties and private reading increased the 
malady. Green says (vin. x.), that he was made Secretary ‘in 
spite of a blindness that had been brought on by the intensity of 
his study’; Carlyle, probably wdth more accuracy, speaks of 
him as ha^^ng fallen blind in the Public Service’ (Cromwells iv., 
p. 5). Tofjj^l blindness ensued in 1652, in the forty -fourth year 
of his life. • 

disgraced: ‘Parliament ordered his books to be burat by the 
common hangman; he was for a time imprisoned, and even when 
released he had to live amidst threats of assassination from 
fanatical Cavaliers ’ (Green, viii. x.). Dr. Johnson sajs: ‘ Milton 
was not seized, nor perhaps very diligently pursued .. . He is 
Baid to have had friends in the House.’ For a full account of 
Milton’s escape see Masson’s Life, vi. 1S5 sq, ^ It seems that he 
Was arrested and kept in custody for a short time- 

1, 36. hovel: Tliis is again a dab of rather crude colour. 
Ariosto, if I remember right, was asked why he spent money in 
building himself a house, seeing that with a few strokes of his 
pen he could build magnificent castles. The probability is that 
Milton w’as quite content with the castles of his imagination — 
and all the more so as he was totally blind, Macaulay’s ideas — 
Jmd experiences — were of a different nature, ililton seems to 
have lived in very fair comfort, constantly entertaining visitors 
of distinction and learning, in his little house in Artillery Walk 
during his last ten years. He died there (of ‘ gout struck in, as 
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itTias dia^oeed by the physiciaiiB of tho day} on Sandhi 
November 16 4 Ojid ^aa b ried m the cbaTx:!i of OHes 
Cnppleffate The d a^t eg profanation of the leadeo ootHn 
and diapers on of the po«t& biraeft Vy Ibft pawb^al 
daring the repair of the chor^b in 1 90 has been den cd but it 
u to be feared the fact la tod tniQ 

Page 27 1 2 at a time of Ufa /'nradk-w lofd ivaa con 
posed after fifty but waa conceived at thirty tvo Hentft tb« 
D degree of perfection rcalia^tl in the total result {I afti^on) 
In the well ^owp Tnn ty College Manna npt (at Oambriilge) 
we bav^ a 1 st o! nearly ]CK> subjecW — partly Scriptural partly 
tiom English Hittory— '^tucU had occurred, to Milton u 
poa^ bU fcubjecta for the great cp o whi h in qtute early year® 
he determined to devote h a beat talents Of aomo of thfso 
subjects he gives us in the alight sketches ^d of 

there are four drafts [Dr Johnson gives two of tl cao m 
full ] The date of the Cambrdge iia is 1641 —Ho begaJi the 
actual compos t on of the Poem (though some puwsages may hare 
been wntteu earl er) m IM? and %t was completed in 1667 
Faust was^rst conceived b) Ctwthe when hu was about 25 years 
old and he put the last touches to t (the Second Puit)'tho year 
before b e death I 


} 7 Theocritus for h a Mi/Ua scg on p lb t 6 Theoentua 
waa a nat ve of Syracuae He vifilted Alexan ina al»out C80 blg 
during the re gn of Vtolemy 1 lix>fcet) who become kmc of 
Egypt on tho death of Alexander the < Feat> Here hs stiid ed 
\ ItoA b Wtlf && ^ T^b. VhvXl 

returned to Syracuse wh ch was at that t me niled by II ero II 

Wx d bAa ^ <iv‘jgi4A**i tA 

the pol tical stat^ of Syraenso he seems to have withdrawn into 
the country and to have devoted himself to ^'ntmg pastoral 
(bucol c) poetry His /c/yf/4 are so called because they give little 
p cture« of country life (The word Idyll n cans ft 1 ttlo 
p ture or mage is derived from the same root as Idol J 
They am not merely des4.nptive but contain n consi lerablu 
dramat c clement not without alcnoat fehakspearian touches of 
humour They have but Uttle in ommon w th the iient mental 
pastoral pciema aud Arcwiiain of later 

Ludovico ArLosto (14 4 ISS,^} ari^i of the governor of Refgio^ 
? ^ St Billed at Ferrara where he devoted himself to 

Spanish and French romant e hterature (such ft* Amad ^o/(7awi 
tee ^ 1ft L TJMer the pAtomaga of the Cardinal Ippol t0 
d Esto and the Puke of Ferrara he wrote h« Orlando /'iiricAS A 
poem m 40 cantos in wh ch he coot nuca the story of Bo ardo » 
Ori^^ido Bobrdo $ poem daacr be« a (labulousl fi egP 

of Pstm by the ^r«cns dunug the re gn of Charlemagne Ufi 
Toakes hisbero OrUndomlove with a fascmatiog damsel Angebcat 
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who in Ariosto’s poem marries a young noble, ^ledoro — an act 
which results in Orlando’s madness. Ariosto’s poetry shows a 
* fine and healthful sense ’ for nature. 

L 11. his conception of love .... In his criticism on the Para- 
dise Lost, Addison says : * The speeches of these two lovers flow 
equally from passion and sincerity. The professions they make 
to one another are full of warmth, but at the same time founded 
on truth. In a word, they are the gallantries of Paradise.’ For 
Milton’s views about, and conduct towards women see note on 
p. 3, 1. 8. The remark quoted there from Dr. Johnson, ‘hits 
the truth much better,’ according to Matthew Arnold {French 
Critic) than Macaulay’s rather absurd statement. It is, indeed, 
not easy to see how any conception can possibly combine what 
he here states was combined in Milton’s conception of love. 

1. 21. the Sonnets of Milton are dismissed by Dr. Johnson 
with the following remarks : ‘ They deserve not any particular 
criticism ; for of the best it can only be said that they are not 
bad ; and perhaps only the Sth and the 21st are truly entitled to 
this slender commendation Again, when speaking of Milton’s 

second Catherine Woodcock, he says : ‘ She died within a 
year ...and her husband has honoured her memory with a poor 
sonnet.* This is the sonnet beginning ‘Methought I saw my 
late espoused '«'ife/ whicli by many is looked upon as the most 
beautiful and perfect sonnet in the English language, in spite of 
Hallam’s amaring criticism {iL 5) that it ‘begins in pedantry 
and ends in conceit.’ For the sake of those who may not possess 
the book, I append Mr, Stopford Brooke’s remarks on Milton’s 
sonnets : » ^ 

‘The Boimets of jMilton belong mainly to tbe period of his prose 
writings. The ideal sonnet is a poem of fourteen lines distri- 
buted into two systems. The first system consists of the first 
eight lines, and should bo complete in itself ; the second sj^stem, 
of the six remaining lines. The eight lines ought to have only 
two rhymes, and these rhymes are arranged in a fixed order. 
The first, fourth, fifth, and eighth lines must rhyme with each 
other. After the first system, at which there is a pause in the 
thought, the second sj'^stem of six lines ought only to have two 
rhymes. This is the perfect sonnet. But sonnet writers, 
especially in English, where rhymes are not so numerous as in 
Italian, allow themselves liberties. The sonnet arose in Italy, 
Wyatt brought it from Italy to England and wrote it more 
strictly than Surrey, who relaxed it. The poets who followed 
were content to interchange its rhymes as they pleased, provided 
that the whole poem consisted of fourteen lines. Spenser and 
Shakspere adopted each a special type, and established it. They 
both use three quatrains with a pause in tile sense after each, 
and then a couplet at the close, which epigrammatically resumes 
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OT points Ihe Oioaebt o£ the Bonnet But Spenser uses only five 
Thymes, W ^hikspev* uses seven. In both the thyroea we 
Bltemitc in the three (luatrwns but Speneer the fast 

rhyme el the first qn^tram b«rm the se<?Qnd, ana the mt of 
the sectjiifl b4*gin the third* H h form theiit li?J less Thyme® 
than S^kep^re a hut it vt legs compact in the part^ l i j ^ 
well aa Drommoiid whr kept nearly to the IIaIiah ffwin held to 
the rhydfling couplet at the tlo'*e which 'waa an aboirunatiO!i in 
critical eyca htdt^a uae^ it but ooco in hia English ftoaneta. 
Milton brought back the sonnet to its original and strict type, 
the typo that Petrarch fixed He calls bi^ first Botmet a com 
position in the Petrai^hian atanza. The first irao wntten on 
fearing Cambridge the secoad at Hortoiu Five Italian sonneta 
and a canzone follow and were written m Italy The eighth 
was written m 1&42 an I the last sizt*en wlien he had entered 
into the noises of hi« controversial career Then iaa ^ ordsworth 
says) 

In hia hand 

The thing became a trumpet TVbcnce he blew 

Soul ammatmg stmina 

Johnson aatd^ three of them were not bad that Milton a wu a 
getiias that coaid hew a colossus out of a rock but eonld not 
carve heads on cherry stones It u * strange judgment. If 
anything la rcmaTkibls In ’Miltons aonuete it js their noble 
tOAnner 

Pour irere tcrUi^ to Eecau^so SliltoP waa Litter 

against the bad woisrun m iJahhi bccanee be held strong views 
on the supremacy of inin it has been too much forgotten how 
much he loved Kad honoured women. Th-e Lady invomttf wsU 
xitit be 'a5»i li> ohr Wieorj ttiah be de«p Eied wermen 

though he made them inf<^or to men she is &s noble in mtel 
!ect aa m parity 111 throaph Parxidiw Zo^ Eve s intell gence 
ts only less than Mams the haa m\ny fine mostly 

the poetic Obea which Adam, has not and even after her fall th<* 
rcverencKi of Adam for her is insisted on Hu lov^ for her never 
fails it is made snjprtmft. And here in the sonnets* he 
aketches with all the care and concentration the aonnet 
demands arid each distinctively four beautiful typ^ of woman 
hood^ihe virgin wise and pure the noble matron^ 'honoured 
Margaret , the Christian woman his fneud whose 'work*, and 
almSf and good endeavour followeil her to the pure immortal 
atrcains p the perfect wif^ whom he looked to see m heaven 

I^e sweetness goodncAs tn her person shine 

So clear, as in no face with more delight, 

prr*onAf sonprt* have great and aqlvwn b«»n*'y bbe befmty 
*hat brlcTigg to the rftv&lation of a great epint We may well 
ectnpara the first sonnet* with ita qmet aelf-confidence, it* 
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resolved humility, its aspiration to perform the great Task- 
master’s work, with the sonnet ’svritten, twenty years after, on 
his blindness, in 1652, It looks back over many sorrows and 
t\imults to the earlier one ; and, depressed by his blindness, he 
thinks how little has been, and may now be done; hut deep 
religious patience helps him to think that God works, and that 
They also serve Avho only stand and wait, 

Not less noble in thought, not less stately expression, but full 
of the veteran’s consciousness of work, is' the sonnet written 
three years later to Cyriack Skinner, also omhis blindness. Ho 
does not bate one jot of hope, but ^eers right onward. What 
supports him — having lost his eyes ? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them overpli’d 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task. 

These three sonnets read together and dated 1631, 1652, 1655, 
bring together three aspects of Milton's nature and ^o divisions 
of his life. The sonnet written when the Assault was intended 
to the City, and three others, written to Lawes, and Mr. 
Lawrence, and Cyriack Skinner, may also he called personal. 
They show Milton in his artist nature as the poet who knew his 
own woith; as the lover of music and as the musician; the 
lover of Italy, of Dante's poem, and of Tuscan airs ; the bright 
and tender friend; the lover of cheerful society; the lover of 
efassfe verse. Xo sonnets in the English tongue come nearer 
than those to Lawrence and Cyriack Skinner to the mingled 
festivity and seriousgrace of Horace, and their religious ^.pirit, 
graver than that of ffirace, makes them Miltonic. 

Of the y^liitcal sminets^ the finest is that to Cromwell. Those 
to Fairfax and Vane are ‘noble odes,’ but* the ode to Croinwell 
is written like an organ song by Handel in his triumphant hour. 
More solemn still, and justly called a psalm, is the stern and 
magnificent summons to God to avenge his slaughtered stiints, 
slain by the bloody Piedmontese, It is harsh, some have said ; 
nay, it is of great Nature herself : it has a voice xvhosc sound is 
like the sta. 

The following fine lines are from Wordsworth’s Sonnet 
beginning ‘ Scorn not the Sonnet’ : 

The Sonnet glitter’d, a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionaiy brow ; a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, call’d from Faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
TIic thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains— alas, too few 1 

1. 24, Filicaja (1642-1707) was an Italian juftst and poet. ^ His 
chief poetical work was a series of six odes on the siege of Vienna 

K 
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by the Tarka in IG'W nad Its ikhTeraoce bySobieaku Of his 
atiiiticts, one kn^j'wn ni; ItolM tTucij la cclcW^t^U 

1 25^ For Petrardh on p 9 1 SS 

L 31 tint beautiful f*C9 tlie f^ce of Lia ' late espoused taint ’ 
/^ntiot xiTU ) his seecnd wife, Catharine WooilcocL ilacaaliT 
has for^tkn that MiJton es^srcsaly aajB ‘her/arr veiled, 

to my fancied sight. 

Love sweet JPAa, goo^lnesa, in her Mreon shined, 

bo dear a9y4o mjari with more delight, 
lie had probably ivver Been hex face, thoagh hia dream brought 
him ik visiun of what he hoped to behold m heaven withont 
restraint 

L 35 Anthology mcana literally a * collection of flowera,^ The 
first Greek Anthology consisted cf epigrams collected (and some 
of them composfivl) by ileleager, a eywo philosopher who lived m 
Palestine about ^ B.CL It was known as the * Garland of 
Melca^r ’ /Tins waS largely auppletiientcd by kter coDectora^ 
whrt added not only a vast mimllef of epigratns but also minor 
^ms of yarious kinds. The Ust Anthology was compiled by 
Plauudes/a leamcil mock who lived at Constantinople during 
the latcr/agn of the Eastern Empire (1300-1350 Cotistantinoplo 
was takin by the Turks vn \h^) This iraa accepted aa ihe 
Great Anthology until m 160tK VaUnasias (lIilton« adversary) 
disireyered in the library of the Hectors lalatine, at Heidelberg 
the of astQl greater, compiled by ConstantiDua CepheUs, of 
wboih we know nothiog but who is supposed to have lived id 
th^lOth century It waa removed to the \ aticai^li'^Tary in 
lfi2^ but was restored to Heidelberg after the peace w 1315. 

I Sfi CoUsets Arrocditig to Comber hie ComyN«ntoit to 
Templi) Collects are bo called cither because their contents axa 
<)?ollectcd from the Gospel and Epistle for the day, or else becanM 
they are read to thv fully collected congregation, or (and this 
/view to adopts) because they are need ‘ao near the lime of 
' tnBking the collection ' The first explanation Is doubtless the 
Tight one ' Macaulay/ says Mr Fattison, *oompared the sonneta 
in their majestic seventy to the Collects. They remind nS of a 
Hebrew p^lm with Its uodisiruised ontruali of raffCh revenue, 
exultation, or despair 

liturgy meant originally a 'ptrsoiial semce to the state ■ 
undertaken by the wealthier Athenian citirena. These duties 
were either ♦encyclic’ (annual), inch as contributing to the 
support of gymuas a, theatres^ etc » or eitraontinary, such as 
budding an f maintaining battleships in time of war (*tncxarchy ) 
U tha Se^tnagvnt the wt¥ni U nsed fnr sacnfinal and 

other service In aarhfir Christian Writers it cenertiJy d^ctea 
tba Eucharist, 
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Page 28, 1. l. MaBsacres of Piedmont : ‘ As Olh^r could not 
get What he 'wanted from Spain, he offered (1655) ms allianoe to 
France. ... Freedom of religion 'was to be accorded to l^nglishmen 
in France. » Before any treaty had been signed, ne\ys arrived 
that the Duke of Savoy had sent his soldiers to compel his 
Vaudois subjects to renounce their religion, 'a Inch was similar to 
that of the Protestants, though it had been embraced by them 
long before Luther’s Reformation. These soldiers committed 
terrible outrages amongst the peaceful mountaineers. Those who 
escaped the sword were carried off as prisoners, or fled to tho 
snow'mountains, 'where they perished of cold and hunger. 
Milton’s voice 'was raised to plead for them. Cromwell at once 
told Mazarin that, if he cared for the English alliance, this perse- 
cation must stop. Mazarin put pressure on the Duke of Savoy, 
and liberty of 'worship was secured to the Vaudois’ (G^ardtner). 

1. 9. directly egotistical : Macaulay uses the word ‘ egotistical ’ 
not in its more modem meaning of ‘conceitedly or selfishly 
assertive,* but of WTiters who (as he says, p. 25, 1. 4) ‘obtrude 
their idiosyncrasies on their readers,’ t c. give direct expression 
to their own opinions and feelings. [A ‘subjective’ dramatist 
does this flidirectly, through his characters.] There is a difference 
between ‘egotism’ and ‘egoism,’ nhich the following quotations 
%vill explain: ‘The gentlemen of Port Ro^^al, who were more 
eminent for their learning and their humility than any other in 
France, banished the way of speaking in the first person out of 
all their works, as rising from vainglory and self-conceit. To 
show their particular aversion to it, they branded this form of 
writing witi the name of an ; a figure not to be found 

among ancient rhetoricians ’ (Sjjcdafort 562} 

‘ Descartes was uncertain of everything but his own existence 
and the existence of the operations and ideas of his own mmd. 
Some of his disciples remained at this stage of his system, and 
got tho name of egoisU^ {Ileid). Richard Baxter (co -temporary 
ivith Descartes) speaks of ‘ that kind of sceptism called egomisinJ* 
[It is also in French sometimes spelt epomtsme.] 

1. 19. Oromasdes and Arimanes : In his Criticism on Dante 
(1S24) Macaulay had already 'written; ‘the fact is that Dante 
and Petrarch have been the Oromasdes and Arimanes^ of 
Italian literature.’ Zoroastes (Zerdusht in modem Persian) 
or Zarathustra, as he is called in the Zendavesta (the sacred 
books of the ancient Persians), is regarded as a mythical 
personage, but is said to have founded, or reformed, the religion 
ubich the Medes probably derived from the Chaldasans or old 
Babylonians (Accadians). Of this religion the Magi (the ‘'wnse 
men ’of Mattlu h. 1) were the high priests Upder tho Median 
erapiic the JIagi had gieat political pouer, but on account of 
their intngues against the Persian dynasty many of them were 
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Jnnctj ooe 7 Barfw* (>20 H-O ). The rarriTora »n<I the r de 
, „ „ etawcd only the rvnettly authority ,, , , , 

‘ p of Lipht and of the Sun god (Jlithnu) waa the 

L 31 ttiple of the Zoroastnao religion, \tnciig the Pereui’ie 
f^nnet Xiction from the Uindm) the conflict between Ueht and 
h 33 was accept^J &s a symbol of tbfl confl ct between Good 
and tI and tl euce arose a theological aystem m which Ommzd 
e oiler idiom Ahura Jlazda) wm tho can** of all pood and 
It m pflrfe^'t 1 cht wh le Abnman (or Angra Ma eyas) waa 
i author of all evil and dwelt in utter darkneM [Inienpt ana 
Danua mention \ixra, or Auromaz U, and I latoand AnstoUe 
henew of these two rowem*] Ry the oppoait on of thCHi two 
adverse the viable unirerae waa as it were hell in 

balince-^ theory which doabticM occura to many who are 
entirely ignorant of the Zoroastnan doctnue 

Darkness and Light Two powers in oppositiou 
Fiercely coercing each the other ■ inif.nt 
\€t through their adverse forcea coalition 
Creating all the nnirerse of b ght 

Th 8 fierce contest raged for 3000 years between the Powers 
and the tp nts that each created, Then a truce was coneidded 
and m despair Ahnman plnngeil down into the nether darbneas 
B£> that for the next ytan Onnuz^l reigned supreme and 
dnnog this penod created tha heavens and the earth and ail 
liTing th Qgs, In heaven he ylocetl 000 tlm arrayed an an 
army 

rianets their mercenary eplendoun lent 
And Irresistthle the vast armament ** 

Buret on the realm of Darkneea 

The firat two hnmLji be ngs Urst er and Gayomard were de* 
Btroyed by \hnman Onnozd then createtl Meabia and ifeahiane 
who fell a prey to the tempUtiotia of Ahnznati the reaulU of 
their Fall liein^ hunger aleep oil age disease anddeftth From 
the Creation tf e world was destinM to fast 12 000 years. F^Ot 
till the end of the 3rd qaarter could Ortnntd venture to aen 1 tita 
great prophet Zoroaster who according to most acoounta 
appeared about ""DOO B.C. In hia 30th year Zoroaster w as aram 
moued before Ormnzd and recoiFed instractions and miraculons 
powers The Diviae Word with which Zoroaatcr was armed 
acted as a sword to Bmite the evil spints (Dt5v8) of Ahmnanes 
Every thousandth year a new prophet was promised the chief of 
whom was to be Somosh of the 1 neace of Zoroaster and the son of 
a Tirgm. FuiBlly Ahnman will be utterly OTcrlhrown an I 
Onnuzd wiU gather tho whole human race into the perfect 1 ght 
m which he dwtUs. As hlatthew Arnold justly says m this 
Puntan and Boyalul convict there wae * a good deal of Anmanes 
on both sides Onfic)* 
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^ 1. 25. American forests : The reference is especially to the 
liberation of the South American colonics from the yoke of Spain. 
Bolivar, the ^Liberator of South America/ had in 1S24 freed K. 
Peru — called, after him, Bolivia — and was, \\hen Macaulay rote 
his Essay, dictator of the new Republic. For fuithcr details, 
see p. 42, 1, 25. 

Greece : For nearly 2000 years, t.c. ever since B c. 14G, wlien 
it ■was completely subjugated by the Romans, Greece had re- 
mained enslaved to vanous masters (the Goths, Alaric and his 
Visigoths, the Venetians, and lastly the Turks) until the "war of 
Liberation (1821-1829). Being repelled by the Greeks at Mis- 
Eolonghi in /EtoHa, and having lost many men in Argolis, the 
Turks appealed for help to Egypt. In 1&4 (the year iu ^\hicli 
Byron died at Missolonghi) the Egj^tian general, Ibrahim Pasha, 
contmered Crete, and in 1825 (the year of the EbsajO landed in 
the Peloponncso and committed terrible atrocities. Missolonghi 
and Athens were soon afterwards reduced by the Turks. At 
this juncture Canning appealed for support to Russia, and an 
agreement was made that Greece should receive autonomy, but 
should remain subject to tribute. The war, however, continued. 
In IS27 % large Turkish and Egyptian fleet landed men at Nava- 
riuo (near the ancient Pylos) in the Peloponnesc, and Ibrahim 
renewed his wholesale devastations. A combined fleet of English, 
French, and Russian ships entered tlie Bay of Navarino (where 
some 22 centuries before the Athenians and Lacedjemonians had 
struggled so fiercely' for mastery), and the whole of the Turko- 
Egyptian fleet was destroyed or captured. 

1. 34. la^c portion of his countrymen^: At the time when 
Iilacaulay wrote his Essay, the long supremac 3 ’ of Torydsm, 
which bad been confirmed the abhorrence at tlie French revo- 
lution and the struggle with Napoleon, was beginning to give 
way; such occurrences as the ‘^Manchester Massacre,’ and such 
legislation as the ‘Siv Acts/ were beginning to open the eyes of 
many to the necessity' of .reform ; in Spain, Italy, Greece, and 
South America, revolution had raised its standard; in English 
literature, Byron, Shelley', Jeremy Bentliam, and (iu his earlier 
years) 'Wordsworth, had come forw'ard as champions for liberty 
and justice. But a large poi-tion of the nation, as Macaulay' says, 
still held the doctrine of ‘ non-resistance ’ to constituted authority, 
if not that of the Divine Right of Kings, and to such men 
^Iilton’s principles, if not his poetical writings, w ere anathema. 
Dr. Johnson was accepted as the one authoritative critic of 
Milton ; and he had asserted that ‘ Milton’s republicanism^ was 
founded in an envious hatied of greatness, and a sullen desire of 
independence. ... He hated monarchs in the state, and prelates in 
the church ; for he hated all whom he was required to obey. It 
is to be suspected that his predominant desire was to destroy. 
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rather than to wtabltah ini\ that he felt nt?t lo mydi the h'tt 
liberty &s repogn^*® t<* anihonty * 

P2^g0 29, 1 1 tJi0 lion The (Able hftnr h tn erJer 

to prove to a Ijou the eupencritrt'n^thof ► beman Wo« potutM 
to h ^t&tue e tdati atrangliog a lioiL *11 liofl* coxuu 

make lUtaes, wa4 the reply » the mAti wowU be lying wn^ler the 
[ion e paw 

1 7 M iy Hntchln* on Mtmoi nofthr I C^otitt J / utrJi i 

hy Au [[ ufotc, f ‘Th'" ot < olonel HutuhlnaoD, oua of 

the begicide®, etau U ont from hia wjf« a canrmj with the pra« 
and tendemew of a portrait by Vaiwlycf S« l^roen* //i^ 
vin L 

L a Thomi* Hay U594 1(>^) 'rrota tliy< and tTuuUttotia (of 
Vlrg\V and Lutan) an I dianng the Civil Vi« w« ee^r^eUry 
to the rarhament. He prea a vinJ deacnptioB of Ibo tnaieacrca 
by the Catholics m Irelani after the fall of fetraffotd flGllh 
Ilia Ihufory cf fAe ParitnrrttTit of Eiu^fdntf tryem AVf 5* 

1640 (the Long l^arliitnent wm pul luhe^l in 
1 It) Ludlow VfwoiM <7 / In hiade^crustlon 
of what he calls the ‘New TyTannj '(the Trotectorat^h df«n 
says Sterner wort tad to be d ne before Ireland Could ba 
brou|L,lit into real tiiunn with iti it^tor ktof^otnsv The Work of 
conqneflt bad been iwntiaued by Ireton, and completed after hit 
dcAUi by Ueneral Ludlow, as mcrcileMly ai it had begun’ 
(\m X ) 

I 11 John Oldmlxon (1073 1724), ^a \io1cnt \Miig writer ^d 
narrow nnnde^t hteriTy critic { Morfjy) He trat>t 1 teii TajSO*i 
i4nttn/n, and wrote ah opera calU Aorc t^ter m bto 

he turned to htaloiry and wrote a Crttnyti IlitJory &/ ^jtglatkd 
and dfcmoiM lixlattii/rom 

I U cathaxina nucanUy (1T3! l7flU »Tote a /Au^ory 0 / 
En^iind ftvm fAe ^Icrewon 0 / Jamc* 1 t<> tkAt of (kc IfousA c/ 
BrunmnrL whUh m lU diY p»^lTiced. a. ic^tiaation comparable 
to that which eome 80 yem later was caosftil by the History of 
her great namesake Cathanne lllacautay (n^e Sawbndge) w as the 
wife of a Scotch doctor reeiJent In Loti don In htr History and 
in other numerous Wntinca on political toci^L and phiJo^ophical 
q^ueations she took • ^ery strong nudicnl Une and expm^ her 
self to a great amonnt of indignation and satire which book *0 
UnaMaily peTSonaJ form <m account of her onfnf behaviour and 
aQ’ectotiou of juvenilo dress and habits whtn well on In yearSi 
‘Better redden hei- cheeks/ growled Dr Johnson, ‘than blacken 
other people a characters ' At the ago of 47 eto married again— 
thw timn a yOnn|f man (nraham) of ^ an act that bo ouragod 
the rector of bL SstepheoX Walbrowk, who had oonceued a 
piatouio affection for hy, and l^ul ««cted her statue (the arm 
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gracefully resting on her History) ^vithin the nltar*rails of his 
church, that he had the statue demolished. Such men as Pitt, 
Horace Walpole, Gray, and Hume praised her History highly, 
and Mirabeau suggested its translation into French. In her 
book on the J^ights of Women, Mary WoIIstonecraft calls her 
‘the woman of the greatest abilities that this country has pro- 
duced.^ Lecky in his History says she was ‘ the ablest writer of 
the new radic^ school.’ 

L 16. Clarendon : Edward Hyde, a leader of the Anti-presby- 
terian party in the Long Parliament, was made Lord Chancellor 
after the Restoration, and was created Earl of Clarendon. After 
his fall in 1667 he retired to Prance, and died at Rouen in the 
same year as Milton (1674), His daughter, Anne Hyde, was the 
first wife of James LL (when Duke of York), and the mother of 
Mary of Orange and Queen Anne. His History of the Eahdlion 
was first published in 1702. He also left in MS. an Account of 
his Life, written for his children. This was afterwards given by 
his heirs to the University of Oxford, and published in 1759. 

David Hume: (1711-1776) in the earlier part of his life, 
wrote mostly on philosophical and political subjects (on Hvman 
lecture, ♦the Principles of Morals, Political Discourses, etc.), 
and it was not till 1752, when Librarian of the Advocate’s 
Library at Edinburgh, that his attention was directed to history. 
His History of England from the Invasion of Julius Ccesar to the 
Revolution of 16SS was written piecemeal — the latter portions 
first — and was completed in 1761. In 1763-6 he was Secretary to 
the British Legation in Paris and Charge d’Afiaires. On his 
return he lyonght with him Rousseau, who was made much of in 
England, and pensioned by George II. Bdt Rousseau quarrelled 
witli Hume, and left England after a stay of IS months. Be- 
tween 1767 and 1769 Hume was an Under-Secretarj^ of State. 
He then retired to Edinburgh, where he died in 1776, 

1. 32. primary principles .... Although Afacaulay ‘ relinquishes 
the vantage ground ’ which a discussion of these primaiy’' prin- 
ciples would have given him, the following facts and remarks 
may not seem out of place. They are taken mainly from 
Hallam’s Literary Hi^^tory. In the sixteenth century the 
doctrines of the right of rebellion and tj’rannicide on the one 
hand, and of passive obedience and the irresponsibility of Princes 
to contract and constitutional or moral law (as set forth by 
Macchiavelli) on the other, had been alternately assumed by 
two great religious parties of Europe, accordiug to the necessity 
m which they stood for such weapons. But a reaction against 
democratic and regicidal theories set in, and the assassination {in 
1610) of the French King, Henry IV., strengthened it. Political 
writings at the beeinning of the seventeenth *century assumed a 
more historical ana objective character, and the general feeling 
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in fsTouf of ifonarcJijr mth cODstitutiOTuiI * JjQt 

in Ln^laiid, about th* bogiatiiug of the of James ^ * 

di0erent thwiry g lined ground with tha chni-ch It -n m afeenn^uj 
for it dll not admit of proof i that a agthontv hail 

bo^n tranaferred by pnraogenitnre to the heir gtneml of thd 
human race , eo that kingdoms wero but edlarff^d families/ and 
an milef&asiblo ngUt of monarchy ’wa^ attacbocl ti* tn^ir natural 
eUie^, vhifjU devolved upon the reprenentattve of the first 
sovereigii who could be hutoncaUy proved to have reig;ned in 
»ny nation,' This patnarclial theory^* Vrhich sets aside th^ idea 
kA any ^\\\\ -nhligat*Qn^ between ting nnd 

people, was shown (by Suarez, Crotine, Ilobbcs, and others) to 
be absurd , for patriarchal authority is founded on natural f^^ther 
hc>od, 'wher^aa V 5 , even \n the ease nt Vhft chief cf n 

tnbe, founded on Contract, These writers dilTer considerably lO 
their Tiews of the nature of thu Contr^ct^ some asserting and 
others denying that tne tights and oDligattons are hereditaTj* 
some propounding the doctrine of non reaistence/ aud others 
allowing the tight of rebel ton, Fo^ details^ consult Hnllam 
lUJ 4J, an 1 for a rather ra^bt^al view of the mattch^ see Gardiner a 
Punian Rewlniion (u 2) 

30, L li WiHiajn litud, Archbishop of Casitflrbury 
(lh3d) impeach^ by Fym at th^ opening of the Long Parliament, 
itripriatin^ together with Strafford m IfiTO, executed in 1345 For 
hii lifa an i ch-iracter, see Gjir diner aud Green. ‘ Whuthe licked 
was broad hurrtan sympathy and respect for the endeavour of 
each, eameat taan grow howafdi ’ptit^tvon vcv the Vay Tfhvth 
aeems to him to he best ifen were to obey (or their own good, 
and to holt their tongues* In hit hssj^ i?U O 07 i 

6til:u^ionidd Hvs0nf MAcaulay s^ys that for ^ud he ^c&tcrtaius ® 
more uixiaiti^vted contempt than for ?ya.y o+her chattobec out 
history The Fonefness with which a portion of the church 
regaroa his memory can be eompareil tnly to that perversity of 
aff><'tiau which soin<*t’^me4 lead® a, m<>theT to aelftct the mousUi 
or idiot of the fstaijy as the object of her especial favour * Sc* 
alao Macaulay s (l 1 } 

1 17 to wsIts (also spelt wave or vsive, Old Fr guftrtr^ possibly 
^nnec ted with Gera*. iw»r/f'rt) is an old I^gal term, meaniTig to 
abandon- Chosen or are m Tat* Jj a t m bcvxi 

^ goods waived or thrown away by the thief lo bis 
flight (BUckstones Coyn I 8) The words tcaifi or trrfts have 
the e^e nw^mpg « The lord of the soil has all wefts and strays 

bern* IBca JontojO 


L 18 good trotestant ‘ He was like hi a father a e^^otiB Fpu 
cepaUn. He ivas^ moreover, what hia father had nera beci, a 
^loas ArDjjmio, sn^ though no T*apist bked a Pdpist Bwn-h 

™ , 1 J Sfao-X ,^or« 

kero too much the metcileM peiMsTitvaiKi ol 3 s£ks 1L 
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1. xnlsreprcsent^jd ; In tlir oripnnl c^Hiinn U a^tdca, ^ut^t 
iic\*er motxi tlmn in the present year/ In lv2J-ri s:icAt efiort^ 
^vcrc already being made by the ^Vh^yb on the b^ h.df <1 Catholic 
Emancipation, and thc^e ctTorls nut by the Httenti 

oppoBition, The Emancipation Bill was fmaHy pa^-td by the 
3>ukc of Wellington in IS'iO. 

L 23, certain class of men. MacanHy be^riii^^ h^ro a rava::e 
on his Tory opponents, the l>ev5 of Ariiiiaiu*?. The 
following is a definition of more moilern date : * Every great 
change u bronght about by the co-operation of two cK*^*-cs of 
men : these arc Ihoce who are. on the whole, content with t!ic 
principles by which they have hitherto guided their hvc<. though 
they tniiik that some changes ought to be made in matters of 
detail ; and those %\iic> start np-^n an entirely new principle, and 
who strive to realise an ideal society which commciuK lUclf 
their own minds, lliey answer, iii phor!, to the Whigs and 
Radicals of modem political life, whibt the Con<cnativ<« are 
represenUd by a third clas’^ averse to all change whatever.* 
Xcithor M^^canIay nor Gardiner would allow that ron«rr- 
vntism has ever even helped to bring al>out any l*cnrtictnl chainzc 
under compulsion, or for cont*Tnplil>lc motive The 
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it the battle of the Boyne (1630) vhith wa* followed by the 
sabingatioa of Irelaoi The Irish Pari mnent however wy* 
Ganliner repreeenting cow the wlony of >4iglish alone cmrf 
fdr p^rECcntuig tncflsurcsj And 'VVillwnii hini to _govcrn IrtlASd u 
hd WM to govern IrtlaBKi nt all« m kccoriancft with Its wishes. 

1. 13. Kaples — Spain In 1830 the nriniM rose at 'Saplesnnd 
uj Spam aga nat the tyrannical pnncw Ferdinand L and 
Ferdinand YIL and ettahlisbed democracies ilettem ch the 
Auatnan M nifiter called on the Powers to tnpprew what ho 
cona dered might prove a pern ciona exampk to other uitiOM, 
EtiMia and fruM a naturally Bupportcd his views and the 
Auatmns crushed the ^eapolUn revolution and mnstate^l 
Ferdinand I In tS23 the trench entered and restored 

Ferdinand ^ IL Both pnnees a gnaliaed their restoration by 
homble atrocit cs 

Smth America See note on Bolivar fx 42^ L 
L IS. John Somera tl6j I IS) wm advocate for the Seven 
Bishops the prmc pal framer of the DecUration of Eights (16S9) 
a member aa Lord Keeper of the TMug Jmito and lYesident 
of the Cmmol under William III and when in Queen Ajinea 
re gn the Act of Un on (Scotland) was proposed fl waa, u Green 
tella os, the wisdom and rcGolut on of Lord Somera that brought 
the quest on to an issue (I (T) 

Charles Earl of Abrewsbniy toot a leading part m invitmg 
tiVUliaiii of Orange to Lngknd and was aflerwaMs 'Secretary <3 
State ^ thite of Ehrewabnry and Lord Treasurer ha 

toot part in the reception of George L 
h 23L the glorious. ^Xhe Whig toast To the gloTioua and 
immortal memory of King William. 

Ip 2r Ferdinand Ferdinand VIL of ^patn. on p 31 L 13* 

Frederic Fncdnch Wilhelm HL (1"^* 1^0), father of the 
German Emperor Wilhelm L After the overthrow of Napoleon^ 
Frossia, Pnesia, Austria and (for a t me) England formod what 
was called the Holy Alliance which waa mainly directed by 
the pobheal oounseU of Pnnee Mettemicb the Austnaa mimster 
In 18^ C^Tung receded from thiii Alliance Its professed 
object was to counteract anarch cal tendenciea, but it bolstered 

^h^utism and tyranny note on ^mpks and Spam, 

p. 31 L 13 


L 36, CoMDnlth fl'^lTTlb author of the Tra^Utr the 
Ikseri^ }Ulag^ Sht Sioop9 to Co^v^r the Vvar of Wai^dd 
^ For life and worts see any History of En luh Literature, 
The Jicftr <j/ WaU^Id u now-a-days more read and admired 
m (^rmany than in England* Goldsmith and Dictens are 
^ked upon^ the A-dinanly educated German as the two great 
Tvnten of EngUsh prows. Becdea the hew 
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mentioned, Goldsmith -wrote (to order) Histories of Greece and 
Rome. In his Essay on Warren Hastings^ Macaulay, inveighing 
against Gleig^s book on the same subject, wrote : ‘More eminent 
men than Mr. Gleig have written nearly as ill as he, when they 
have stooped to similar drudgery. It would be unjust to estimate 
Goldsmith by the Vicar of Walcefidd , His consternation 
knew no bounds when he discovered the blunder. ‘ I have not,’ 
he confessed to the editor of the Edinlnirgh Bcvkiv, * the con- 
solation of being able to blame you or the printers ; for it must 
have been a slip of my own pen. I have put the Vicar of 
Walcefidd instead of the History of Greece',^ and he begged for a 
‘prominent correction’ in the next number of the Beviexo. 

Page 32> 1. 2. proselyte : lit. ‘ one who has arrived,’ a 
‘stranger’; in the N.T. used of converts to Judaism (jlcfs, 
ii. 10). 

1. 7* not to popery This is a piece of rather disingenuous 

special pleading, and is virtually contradicted by what Macaulay 
himself relates in his History, and directly controverted by w’hat 
he states in his Essay on Sir J. Mackintosh’s History of the 
Revoh^xon, where he devotes much space to proving ‘by the 
strongest evidence’ that James ‘under the pretence of establish- 
ing perfect religious liberty, tried to establish the ascendency 
and the exclusive dominion of the Church of Rome.’ It is absurd 
to argue that James was ejected for his tyranny and not for his 
Catholicism; his tyranny consisted almost entirely in religious 
persecution. (See Gardiner’s Histoiy^ p. 639 and Macaulay’s 
History i chap. vi. ad fru) The Bloody Assizes, with its three 
hundred*and twenty victims, would ajone prove this. These 
victims were ‘ regarded by themselves, and by a large proportion 
of their neighbours, not as wrong-doers, but as martyrs who 
sealed with their blood the truth of the Protestant religion’ 
(Macaulay, Hist,, v,). And when that monster in human form, 
Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, was sent by James to Ireland 
to ‘do the work which no Englishman would do,’ in a short 
time ‘almost every Privy Councillor, Judge, Sheriff, Mayor, 
Alderman, and Justice of the Peace was a Roman Catholic.’ In 
London, ‘the king and the Jesuitical cabal’ worked at the ex- 
termination of the Protestants from all government offices. ‘ The 
cry was that a general proscription was at hand, and^ that every 
public functionary must make up his mind to lose his soul or to 
lose his place’ (Macaulay, HkLt vi.). Charles I. was a con- 
temptible mixture of w’eakness and obstinacy : for him truth and 
honour and justice were, as !MaciiiavelIi taught, * useful^ in ^the 
month, but not in heart ’ ; he doubtless acted unconstitution- 
ally, though possibly in accordance with the conviction that ho 
was superior to law ; but, even if the execiftion of^ Charles (over 
which Macaulay passes so lightly as a mere political error) did 
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not nallify MjcmiUt e panllf 1 t W most d i BSennotis to found 
tEe comparison merely on what Macaula) calls the naked con 
et tntional qaesUon aij 1 to tto fait that the tjranny of 

Charles, bo^rever tiocohb at onal was not what the tyranny of 

James was the tyranny of a mere lees inbaman b got, or to iis« 
Bfacaulay ff own erpresaon v a ent^eny to thd 

rel gion and laws of England- ^Vhat ronaoJ p ty abore alh 

wys Gr«tt, were the cmelt oa wreaked on women Mrs. L bIc 
was sent to the block for ha boumiQ h rebeL Elizabeth Gaunt 
for the eame act of womaaly chanty was bnmed at Tybom- 
E ty tamed into horror when t was found that cruelty Si)cb as 
tb g was avowed and sauct oii**d by the Even the col\ 

beart of Oraeral Cbnrchi 1 to whose ene gv the victory at 
Sedgemoor had mamlv been owing tevol ed at the rnt! le^ancsa 
of James. Thui piarUt he cned as he ttmek the mantlep eco 
on wb h be leant, n not hard^ than Ih/ K heart 

ill Camona resolntiou ilacaulay purposely does not give 
the whole of what Ga^llne^ catl^ th a lumbenng rceolnt on. It 
tan thus That King James IL having endeavonied to eubvert 
the const tntion of the kingdom by break ng the «ngmal contract 
between king and people and by the adv of Jesuits an^ other 
wicked persons hatin^ violated the fuadaroental Uwa, and having 
withdrawn himaelf out of the k ngdoin, bad abd cated the goTetiH 
ment and the throne bad thereby become vacant- 

I 31 the DccUratloa of Eight fusuaU? drawm up by 

Somem and presented to TV Uiam and Mary by the two Houses 
on Feb 13th 1&S9 is the banqeting room at WhitehalL It 
remted the mugovemment of James^ his abdcahoi^ and the 
resolve of the lirds arfi Commons to assert the anneut nghts 
and hbert ea of En ish snhj^ts It demed the right oi any 
kmg to eiert se a diApenamg power or to exact money or to 
maintain an army eave by ooDSesit of Parhameut (Green) The 
jn^ chAT3Gtin3^s oi the nevofation ww that it wtablifhed th^ 
tnpTcmacy of Pathament by setting up a king and queen who 
wed the r posit on to a Pari amentary vote {Card ncr) The 
Declant oa of F ^hta s the Great Charter of onr present consti 
tnt n althongh as Gard ncr points out it waa nottunally an 
* single generat on. It was Indee<l afterwards 
found necessary to fum sh tfee unwieldy veasel of Parliaraent 
n * Junto or Cabinet but the revolnt on of 
ItSS was, u Green aayg tie true ongm of our present system of 
represental re govemment huIct a hunted monarchy 

Page ^ L 10 prerogativea The Latin prcrroQol rtw denotes 
nm The tnbus pnerogativa was that tribe wh ch 

o tamed by lot right of voting first n the public assembly 
cicoe to mean pnvileged, or (as a subsL) 
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1. 12. Bliip-money — ‘With the Scottish army in the back- 
ground (1641), the Commons had obained the royal assent to a 
bill authorising the election of a Parliament at least once in three 
years, even if the king did not summon one. In May the king 
agreed that the existing Parliament should not be dissolved 
without its own consent. ... One after another the instruments by 
which the king had been enabled to defy the nation were 
snatched from his hands. Ship-money was declared to be illegal, 
and tonnage and poundage were no more to be levied TMthout 
parliamentary consent^ (Oardiner). 

L 13. Star Chamber : Under William the Conqueror the Jews 
had no ordinary legal riglits, but ‘ a royal justiciary secured law 
to the Jewish merchant; his bonds uere deposited for safety in 
a chamber of the royal palace at Westminster, u Inch from their 
Hebrew name starrs gained the title of the Star Chamber.’ The 
‘Court of Star Chamber* was composed, during Elizabeth*s 
reign, of the Privy Council (whose jurisdiction had been much 
extended by Wolsey) and the two Chief Justices ‘ The posses- 
sion of such a weapon,* says Green, ‘would have been fatal to 
liberty under a great tyrant ; under Chaises at was turned simply 
to the profit of the Exchequer.* The Court* of High Commission 
was a kind of ecclesiastical Star Chamber,/ It^was revi\ed by 
James IT. 


jies certainly on his 
History, all kinds of 


1. 19. to call a free parliament...* Jaij 
accession made, as Macaulay tells us in his 
promises ‘ that he would defend the Churcb and would strictly 
respect the rights of the people * — promises which w ere received 
with greSt acclamation and enthusiasm ; and w hen he learnt that 
William was preparing to land in Englaiui he ‘made concessions, 
abolished the Ecclesiastical Commission, gavr back the charters 
of the City of London etc,’ {Gardiner)*, but that he actually 
offered to do what Macaulay here states seer|ib doubtful. 

1. 22. twenty years . . What period Macaulay means by 
‘twenty years’ I cannot say. The complications with France 
lasted, intermittently, until at least the ‘ general peace’ of Aix- 
la-Chapelle (1748). On the death of James II. (1701) Louis 
acknowledged his son (the Old Pretender) as king of England, 
and in 1744 the Young Pretender was ‘ sent with a French fleet 
to invade England’ (Gni'diner). As for intestine war, the Old 
Pretonder joined the ‘Mars rising’ in Scotland (1715), and the 
march to Derby of Charles Edward and the battle of Cullodm 
(1746) took place thirty years later. From the battle of the 
Boyne to the battle of Culloden was a period of 56 years- .^ter 
Culloden Charles Edivard escaped to France, where he is said to 
have lived a 'wretched drunken lifo until^l7SS. His mother 
Henry was created Cardinal of York, and died in 1807 — the l^t 
legitimate descendant of James U. The present kinp of Italy 
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his Stuart blood b his Terns being dcacenJed from Ileonctta 
youngest danghter ef Chailea L borne rcadert will doubtless 
ren ember the mountnent by la Peter 9 Potne 

iyia ted m 183^5 W ilacanlay) orj wb ch are inscnhed the namw 
Of Junes ni Charles Ldward 4ml Henry The inecnrtioiw tn 
the crypt where they 1 e her ed give the ^ounir Pretender and 
lus brother the Lmgly t tie h& Ch&rtea HI and Henry IX, 

1 23 ft natioiiftl debt first took definite form anJer t|e &J 
minutration of Montague lUiAm a chancellor of the eichequer 
on p 6 L 27 

L 2o The Long Pajllament met firflt on IsoTeoiWr 3 ICtOt 
after having been deprived of so tnany membera that it was 
densively ca led the Pump or Trunk Parliament it "wHs d s 
solved bv Cromwell on April 20Ui« 16 j 3 Ita remnants were 
reinstated by the nol I ere after the abd cat on of Richard Crom 
well m but on March J6th 1660 the Long Parliament 
came by lU own act to its unbonoured end (Cordmer) 

Page34tl 1 the Petition of sight was drawn up by members 
of Charles third ParliaTil'*nt (lS2b) among whom Sir John El ot^ 
Coke and Sf*iden were the innet act re, its mam requeste were 
(1) the ceasat on of all arbitrary taitat on forced loans bene 
Tolences and the hke (^1 of all imprisontfient outlawry or fine 
w thout lawful judgment of a man 0 pee re (3l of mart al law 
and the hiUetiDg of sold ers la times of p£ac& Charles accepted 
these condit on? anl bis consent won for him a large subsidy 
from Parliament This is what Maoaulfty slludes to in recent 
puTcuasev \ 

hI7 teEolleTeat ^the formula of rojal assent to ^Bll 
L31 no private friitnea T Se^oap 3^ I 7 
L 32. Oliver Cromwell for hu perBonal character as well as 
bis tnihtetj and le|^latiTe geuiua sec e5pe«.ially Mr If&msons 
Oi vr Cfvmire/f fliWish Stateemea eenrak Pur oth^r vmws of 
the select cobsuU Xl^uUy a nuitory chap t Carlyle a Crom 
vfdV^ and and on i/<rpM HMlams CoTVifUuJfontU 

IlK*orif (reviewed by Macaulay) Card uer e PmtaJt Pevciut 07f , 
Histories by Hiimo G Gaidmer etc- 
Page 35 k S of prelates ac. Laud. 

L 15 Vtodyke Anthony van Djek Wt\ at Antwerp 1509 

0 ed m England iBtl In l{i3^ doabtleaa through the inter 
Tenlioa of the Lari of \rundel he entered the service of Charles 

1 of Hnglandi who gave h m a salary of £200 a \ ear and bestowe^l 
ujKu him the honour of ku ghthood, Thonobil ty and gentry soon 
loUowed the king’s eiamptu^ fn adoptmg Tan Dyck m their 

He cndfiavonred to obtain a commiaa on lot 
tbedeeorat on of waRs of the Banquet ng Hal! IViutehall, 
tbe ceding 0 ! wh ch waa covered with Eubeus designs, 
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sncceetoff in this ^^sh, he returned to Belgium in 1640, t-iking 
vrith him ms wife, a lady of the noble Scotch house of Bnthren. 
Then, hearing that Louis XIII. proposed decorating the lai^est 
saloon of the Louvre, he hastened to Paris, but found that 
Poussin had already obtained the commission. RetumlDg, doubt- 
less in low spirits, to England, where the misfortunes then 
gathering over the king must have further depressed him, he 
y\ns taken irith an illness, nhich terminated m his death at 
the early a^e of 42* {Crowe). Of his many portraits of Charles 
one of the tme^st is in the Vienna Gallery : another (on horseback) 
is at Windsor, and another in the Lou\t^. 

1. 26. regularity at chapel : In Macaulay's Com €n>a/fon he/ ireen 
Coivhy and MUfoji the latter says of ([diaries : * He n as a man 
who bad so much semblance of virtues as might make liis vices 
most dangerous ... grave, demure, of a solemn carriage, and a 
sober diet; as constant at prayers as a priest, as heedless of 
oaths as an atheist.’ 

1. SI. esample of his predecessors: ‘Towards the end of the' 
fifteenth century special circumstances occurred nhich made it 
necessary that the crown should be clothed for a time with extra- 
ordinary powers. , . The strong goremment of the Yorkists, 
succeeded by the far stronger government of the Tudors, was the 
answer to the national demand that the lawless nobility should be 

inc.apacitated from doing further mischief Before the depression 

of the nohiHty ivas efiected, the struggle with Rome was begun. 
Pre^h powers were needed by the croim, if it was to avert the risk 
of foreign invasion, to detect plots at home, and to maintain order. 
...In alu^st every department of government the crown w.ns thns 
enabled to arrogate to itself powers nnl?nown in earlier times. 
In taxation*.. means had been found by which the crown could 
evade the control of Parlmment. People were asked sometimes 
to give money, sometimes to lend it, and sometimes the money 
thus lent was not repaid. ... The chief field in which the cronn 
encroached upon the nation was in matters of judicature. The 
struggle against the nobles ...produced the Court of Star Chamber. 
The struggle against the papacy produced the Court of High 
Commissron, . Elizabeth, ivith all her faults, sympathized with 

tbe^people which she ruled Would Elizabeth's successor be able 

to do the some? If not, the House of Commons was there to give 
Voice tr> the national desires. . Such a change could hardly be 
effecteti without a 00016*51’ (Garxluier's Prrttah jRaohithn). 

Page SS, 1. 16. StraiTord : Thomas Wcntwortli, Earl of Straf- 
ford, whose impeachment, proposed by Pym, was the fii^t act of 
the Long Pariiament. He was exccut^ on May l‘2Ui, 1641. ‘A 
mob gatherevd round Whitehall and howled for the execution of 
tne s^^ntencc. Cliarles, fearinst lest the mob should take vencc.ince 
na the < 3 neon, weakly sierned a commission appointing commis-* 
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to mv« the royal aaHent to the bill though he ha6 prom wd 
Strafford Slit not a hair of hia head should be touched tGanlmers 
S !id«nf s // ^ory) 

L 21 iJuateTS Teorgc Fox had rased (ISIS) a tempest of 
dena D Hu doctr ne a few x ears Utcr roao greatly in pubi c 
est matjon But at the time ottl e R^torat on the Qiuhers 
popularly regarded aa the most lc#p cable of fanatics. By the 
Funtana they were treated w th leTetity here and were 
cuted to the death m Ljiglaud SeTcrtheless the publ o 
often eon font] d(Kl Pantan and t^naker (Macaulay i ) The 
Quakers were protcctod by CromwelL After the Restoration 
more than four th<?u«ad wen* aooo in pnacwi and the snmber 
tap dly Increased The Dcclarat on of Indulgence, twelte year* 
later Bfit free twelve thousand Quakers (Green iz. lu) For 
George For see Morlcy s p 616 It was the Jnst ct 

Gerras BetmeK ^ho first gave For md his fncnls the pamo of 
Quakers, because Fox bade him tremble and quake before the 
power of the Lord. The performance dcwinhed by Macaulay was 
potis bly due to an over 1 teral interpretation of Iwa aA zx 2* 

L 23 Fifth rntmardiy men declared that the t me had amred 
for the re 211 of the BA uts and that they were tbem^Ifc? the 
saints (Ourtf fier) The fifth rnonarchy was that of King Jesus 
the others were the monarclues of Assyria, Pcrtia, Greece, and 
Pome; 


L 30 despotic sceptres lo the onginal vera tm of the essay 
stood tl e sceptres of Rrandeuburgh an 1 Bragama ( Prussia and 

L 33. Devil of tyruifty Cf When the Dev L tyrueny 
hath gone nV> the body pci t c he departs not but with struggles 
and foaming, an f great oonvulsaoua ^haU he therefore vex it 
for ever lest n go ng out be for a tnoineiit tear and rend 
(Macanlav GemwTsa/wm te Coir; y aril 


Fsige 37 L 8 tha more aioiuit the outngea Macmlay^a 
d eta lu th 9 and the following sentences m ght be used to ex 
^ almeat jnat fy the maMKire at Cawnpore In 
the heat of argument Macanluy u too ready to palliate M aKo 
to c^ndeinii. At time^i I s feelings carry h m so far that it makes 
a pa Dtul impresfl on. Ris apprcv&l of an I h a exultation at, the 
temblc vengeance of h a countrymen after the Ind an JTut ny 
must bo regretted by all whft sdm re and lova h s personal char 
amr 1 may say be writes In 1^7 that till thia year I did 

not know what real vmd ch Ve hatred meanl With what horror 
T used to rc^ n l^vy how Fulvms put to death the whole 
Captiati Senite n tha B^d Pnn c SVtri And with wh*t 
m ty 1 conli hear that the whole gameon of Delhi had 
been treated in the same way la this wrong t I* not tho 
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severity which springs from a great sensibility to human suffering 
a better thing than the levity which springs from indifference to 
human suffering?^ 

L 24. TiU men . Macaulay probably alludes here also to tlie 
Slavery question, which before his birth was, as Trevel^’an says, 
‘well before Parliament and the nation,* though the Abolition 
Bill was not passed till 1833. He seems to have taken no great 
interest in the matter, but his knowledge of the freed negro slave 
and his ways was doubtless above the a\ crage, as he must have 
heard quite enough, and more than enough, on the subject of his ^ 
father*s expeiiences in Sierra Leone, and his later efforts in support 
of the Abolition Bill. Literature will continue to regard Zachary 
Macaulay as the father of the ‘ great ’ Macaulay ; but it may be 
well in this case also to remember the fable of the man and the 
lion. 

1. 29. Xeres: It is strange that in later editions ilacaulay did 
not correct this blunder. Xeres, or Jarez de la Frontera, is a 
town on a plain some thirtj’ miles K.E, of Cadiz, and the nearest 
river, the Guadalete, is some four miles distant. Our word 
‘Sherry * is nearer to the Arabic form of the name, ‘ Cheris.’ 

Pag6*38, 1. 9. sophisms, a better word than ‘sophistries’ to 
denote captious quibbles or fallacies, such as were practised by 
the Greek sophists, the professed object of whose rhetoric was to 
‘make the weaker argument the stronger.’ 

L 12. Ariosto : See on p 27, 1. 7. The ‘ fairy ^ is Manto, who 
describes herself as ‘ the Fate Manto who laid the first stone at 
the foundation of ilantua.* (Manto a prophetess, daughter 
of the blind Theban prophet Teiresias, who himself was meta- 
morphosed for a time into a woman because he had killed a 
female snake.) It is on the shore of the lake formed by the 
Mincio, near Mantua, that she meets Adonio. She reminds him 
how he had once saved a snake from being killed by a peasant. 
(Adonio favoured snakes, being himself, as Mantuan, descended 
from the Theban warriors who sprang from the teeth of the 
dragon slain by Cadmus. ) She explains how, at certain seasons, 
she and her sisters, though immortal, are obliged to take tbe 
form of snakes, and how during this period they lose their power 
over the elements, and are exposed to great dangers. In return 
for his kindness, she promises him wealth and success in love. 
She changes herself into a little long-haired dog, ‘white as 
ermine,* and accompanies him on a love adventure, which is by 
no means a ‘pretty story* {OrL Fur,, Canto 43, 78 sg,). 

Page 39, 1. 17. public liberty. On the subject of Milton’s 
apparent mutability in political matters, Mr Pattison says, 

‘ Through all these "stages Milton passed in the space of twenty 
years — Ghnrch-Puritan, Presbyterian, Royalist, Independent, 
Commonwealth’s man, Oliverian. .. The names which Nve are 

I, 
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obh^d togiie to hi8 succeaaive poht cal fWges doi not indicate 
shades of colour adoj ted from tne prevail tag polling ground 
but tlje Pennine development of the public come ouaness of 
par tan England repeaica m an in Imlnai, \\ e may pcrliape 
lea nbe the mot re force u a paaMonite attaA^bment to personal 
liberty liberty of thottjht and act oru Contrast the quotation 
from Dr fohnaon given on p ‘‘S 1 34 
L 22 l that celebrated proceeding There ia a touch of levity 
in th« expression whi h woul I be perhaps excusable in a clever 
lati In certain dirci-tion? Macaulays character never paasM 
the adolescent tAaje Ho bad car fee tb* finer bar 
mon es of the inner life We bn I in him po trace of a apmt 
wh ch has bad experience of the aolenm realities and truths of 
CllStCftce lJ/bri«On) 

1 2r Eeglddea probably he ircaus merely those membera of 
ibfi BO called H gh Court of Justice \ ntliuliiif» Cromwell) who 
actually nted for the h execution but possibfy it includes 
the tn btary samU an i other such em nent persons. 

L 30 essential ilMiiiction two very es^ntialdiat n tmnsmay 
be adduced F rstlv ^ hades was eiecutcd wh le James was 
purpooely allowed to moreover cafluon would nT t b^>o 

been d acharged againat James uulesa he had joined a foreign 
army m invading the realms o| a soictcign who bad be^ 
duly elected hy the conaent of the aat majority of the nation 
Secondly the case of the L evolution is p»ra lei to that o£ the 
RebelLoa re ther in re«p^t of first prioo plea nor In re^pec* 
cf the pabed constitutional question ' Whatexcr may be the 
vanoos InmU that theonsU tuch as ^juarez Hol'pes and 
Grotius may set to tballuty of non res stance it is an histoncal 
Wt; thaii OiR. ^ 

rose against James IL and were ■wtuateti to the deed by the 
deepest horror and detestation of h a mhuman ty and tyranny 
In the case of Charles L Macan^y himself tells ua, * The mill 
txrr samta resolved that m defiiinoe of the oM laws of the 
realm and of ih^ aimost vaiceriSai nni mcni oj fAs nofion the 
kmg shotill expiate his crimes with hia blood {UigLl) The 
majority of Engbshmeii^ saya Gardmcr^ were ready to take 
Chiiurles at hisiA ord. The ConunouB declared for a recouc liation 
With the king ^fore tfasTL 140 tneiubers were excluded {by 
CoVjn^l PuTge tea tod the Tua due, aVicmt 50 or bO 

ap^ nted the illegal tribunal whuJi calle<l itself the High Court 
ofJMtce Of the Idi members of this tribunal only 67 appeared 
at the tn&l Fa rfax hiUBelf was absent. It was by these 
^Kcgic des that Charlf*3 wivs tne^i and condemnod to death 
If any pol heal cntie comm Ufd witJ fjood inUTdi/yrtJt deserm 
the extreme p^na^y ot the law Charles had deaerred that 
penuty But be was neither tned nor eondenmed bv the n tU 
otthunalan ^ 
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Page 40, } U JeCrerlcs, n^nally JolTroys See Macaulay’s 
chap, ii., foi n graphic dc'^cnption o{ the Bloody A&si/es 

1. 3» Boyne: see on p. 31, 1. 4. 

1. 15. heir ..nephevr daughtcrE: James (the old rrctender); 
"William of Orange ( 5*00 of Mary, shter of James II.); Mary of 
Orange and Anne (afterwards Queen). 

^ 1. 1$, fifth of Kovemher: the double annncrs,ir}’ of the detec- 
tion of Gunpowder Plot (1605) and the 1 indiric of William JIL 
(16$S) at Bnxham, The *Form of Pra\cr and 'i hauk^giN iug,* as 
\reli as the Service to be used on the ‘ Pay of Prajer and Pasting 
fertile Martyrdom of the Blessed King Charles the Firbt,’ were 
removed from the Pniyer-book by lo^al warrant in 1859. 

1. 24. disapprove . . In his fh'^torv Macauhy, in express- 
ing the same sentiment, uses, perlmps unw ittnigly, a rhetorical 
device known n't * lu no long time it became manifest 

that those political and rcligiou^^ rcalots, to whom this deed is 
to bo ascribed, had coinmittcil net only a enrao but an error.’ 
On this ‘error’ ho then expatiates. In hi'> Escaj 011 Hallam's 
Cou^*. in which he goes still furthu into the question, 

he says ? ‘ The opponents of Charlc'^, it mn^t he admitted, were 
technically guilty of treason ’ ; and in commenting on the neces- 
sity for the king’s execution he remarlvs, *In fact the danger 
amounted to nothing. There was indeed danger from the 
attachment of a large party to liib olxice ; but this danger bis 
execution only increa*^ed.’ See aPo the Coiit'^r'^aiion hthecen 
Coir^cy and J/r/^on, where similar sentiments arc expressed. 

k 34. pjtjsbytcrixms ; for their struggle vith the Independents 
(the ' ^Separatists ' or godly party’) sec Green’s liii. 8, 

and Macxvday’s chap. i. In 1G4T the Presbytenau Parlia- 

mf^nt passed a measure to disband the array — which refused to 
obey. After the death of (Dromwell the whole body of the 
Presbyterians openly allied itself with the Royalist*? : it had to 
choose between the religious and military’ t\ rauny of the Inde- 
pendents or the restoration of the Stuarts, and it chose the 
latter. 

Page 41, 1. 10 The very feeling . . These truly Machiavellian 
sentiments Ctinnot be taken seriously. Anything is gnst for 
Macaulay^s mill That he was w ithout any moral sense is dis- 
proied by his life — 'good, upright, amiable man that he was/ as 
^fr. Morison justly saj s But he seems to have been entirely 
vrithont what Ruskm "calls ‘penetrative imagination ’-—without 
any insight into the realm of ideal morality * His mind never 
s(^ma to hai e sugeested to him problems of its owm. . He rarely 
discu«?ses e\en pohtics, m which he took so J^rge .1 share, wdth 
any *5enou.s hcartine^ss. . . He does not betray the slightest interest 
m social or rehgious questions’ (J/orf^ou) To wi«?h a nation to 
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wprrjve v^iLt 'txeA o^ily » Wt eTO^ t!wt«ly io^ 

the «ate of secunog 'liberty/ fthow^ what JI*caiilay"« ideal of 
liberty must have b^en 

1 18 Balmasltis CUude^ do ^amaisej professor at tU^ tJiii 
TCT^ity of Leyden, the most celebrated ck&sicxl scholar of hia 
day Isee im py 1 5^’i ^aa c Pviiic* CbatlM, 

’who retired to the Htpne to write a manifesto against the 
Pegicidea Hia pobliiihed at the end of thft same 

year cansed an alarm in ulivenan cir<dfe», and the ntmoed 

OT^erod its Latin aecT«tary» bir Milton to prepare »om« 
thiiijj m answer to the book of Salmasiui Th® result was 
Mdtca'a f^ro 7>o/w/o J5e/^TW70 'Milton' eays Mr 

Pattison^ ’was as mucb above Salmasins in ment^d power as hewM 
jnfenor to him m extent of book knowledge His greater power 
was spent m a greater force of invective. When b® ahonlJ have 
been justifying hia elieota from the charw of rebellion and regicide 
befoie tfwj bar Eticopt, Miltoa. ia wndias all bta in’^euUon. 
upon pora Qualities He eiaggeratea tb® foibles of Saltnasiua, hm 
Tanity^ the vanitv of Madame dc Salmasms, her aauCndenCy ovt/ 
bet hiiaband Ho haunts tho 1 a14Xi ^ ocAWla^ry of aboAO topde 
up erery epithet of conttiiiiel> and execration On the he-fll of hj^ 
fldv(,rsary It but gmcmuta to caJliug Salmoaius fool and knaye 
Ibrougb a couple of bnnlred pagea This is wlmt M\canla\ 
calla the treatixo of a Apolitical philry&oph^r * Siylma&iga at one® 
wrote * teplyi but this /^rsporwio was cot published till after tb^ 
Bestorattou In it he i'aIU Mdton (in L^tin) a ‘puppy/ ^ 
‘‘lAinflunig,* a coxc^jnAj,* am unclean Toeast wiVh coVhing bnniaP 
except hia ^ttetins eyeUda^ iwnd bo oil Before 
wa» ready the duel between ^filton and Moms began ^ for which 
see Pattiaun's dfiffon, p 112 s/y StilniaaLiis died at Spa fn lC55i 
and 'Milbon delighted himsfU with the t^hef that he haii 
shortened Ssfmaaius s lifo (Xh- 

i 2!X JEuc^ inAgnl dextra. In a battle ftcamat the Etituban^f 
5hifcia wounds severely ilezcnniifl, an exiled Etruscan king wb® 
had joibcd Tumua Lou^ua^ tins son of Mezieii’jiia hurf* 
himself upon jBuea* and covers the retreat of hin fath^f 
^^cas IS tmTnlhng to »Uy the bd, hut being hard pressed f» 
obliged to do sa Oi er ii« dead body he utters rompaesionat^ 
words, and adds, In this, nnbappy on«, thou wilt tmd cot> 
solatiou for thy pitiable death- — thou art faHen hv the hand 
great jEueas { irv JO 850} 

.A eniMss nt TSiltou for instance, Hr Johnson) whn say® 

hav^g tasted the honey of public employ men^t 

Would hirt return hunger an I philosophy hut contmuine U* 
«erei*e his office^und^r * manifest ttsurpation betrayel to bis 
ICromwell ») power that liberty which h^ hail defended. Nothing 
can be more just than that rebellion should cud m aUveiy , that 
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he who had Justified the murder of his kiug for some acts which 
to him seeuied unla'vvful should now sell his sendees and his 
flatteries to a tyrant, of whom it w'as evident that he could do 
nothing lawfuL’ Milton accepted the post of Latin secretary to 
the Committee for Foreign Affairs, on March 15th, 1649, just six 
weeks after the execution of Charles. ‘ On which same evening/ 
says Carlyle, 'one discerns in a faint but authentic manner 
certain dim gentlemen of the highest authority, young Sir Harry 
Vane to appearance one of them, repairing to the lodging of one 
Mr. Milton ... to put an official question to him there. , . I have 
authority to say that Mr, Milton, thus unexpectedly applied to, 
consents ; is formally appointed on Thursda}" next . and gives, 
and continues to give, great satisfaction to that Council, to me, 
and to the whole Nation now, and to all Nations' (vol. iL, 
LttUr 90). Milton retained his office till the Restoration. The 
number of his Latin despatches, most of them very short, is 137, 
which gives an average of little more than one a month. Per- 
haps still more extraordinary than ililton's acceptance of office 
under a military' usurper is the fact, which seems to be in* 
dubitably proved b}' Prof. Masson, that Milton, the author of the 
Areopa^itica^ held (in 1651) the post of censor or press licenser 
in connection with the weekly paper, Mtreurim Poli*icn$. In 
the Arcopngitica he strongly denounces press censorships. 

Page 42, 1. 3. despotic power. ‘The resistance of the 
army and of the old enemies of Charles's kingship had doubtless 
tbe very greatest weight in Oliver's determination to refuse the 
kindy title. ... Oliver owed his authority to his personal qualities. 

To ca^bim a king w'as to make him ridiculou's. ... * (Gardiner, 
Pttr. i?cr. 179). In 1657 Olive ris second '’Parliament proposed to 
revive the kingly office, and ofiered him the title of king. This 
he declined, and was installed more solemnly than before ^ 
Protector. The comedy of the ‘gran rifiuto' can be read in 
Carlyle's Gromincll (vol. 5, p. 2SS ^9.), and should be compared 
with the description of a similar comedy in Julius Crr'ur (Act I, 
Sc. 2). 

L 0. dissolved it The Lone Parliament was dissolved by 
force, April 2(>th. 1653, OIi\'cr's first Parliament was summoned 
Sept. 3rd, 1654. dissolved Jan. 22nd, 165.5; his second was sum- 
moned on Sept. 17th, 1656 ; and dissolved Jan. 20th, 1G5S. [A new 
Parliament met during Richard Cromwell's brief Protectorate, but 
after three months was dissolved by the army. The remnant of 
the old Long Parliament then met, was dispersed by the soldiery, 
met again, and on March 16th, 1600, ‘came by its own act to its 
anhonoured end/] 

1. 9. Venetian oligarchy. Even under tbe^Byzantine Empire, 
Venice, though tributary, had its Pores (Doge = duca, Lat, dvx). 
The first was Paulucius. In the eleventh*' centuiy’ it became 
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jndtPcndent an \ about Ir2 it* goieramcnt waa en^st^l U tan> 
CouhclIv tbe Cofii jUo ffitjggyort jmX the i?*<***^ 

Svtwina tlLP con^iitn g of thft Dog^ And e i CoujiciUoti 
T o thc^ ad ted ht^ir i\ e Forty (^wtrnnfiit) with jQrtK 
powers and » foreign affairt (Ij30) lict W 

arist^ratK^ party gradually became luprcmc an I Introduce tho 
^errata t-c the ciclu» o t < F all from the Great Coan^'Ll except 
tho memhera of certain noble families wlic^e nannea^eTeetite^e i 
in the Golden Itook In rd<^r to detect an I * 
i^traties the cfelehratel eoun d of the Ten waa insi tnted, 
\nl ich intro^incotl tl o Ii^iiisit on It wm thtou^h tliia Bgcney 
that the I>o 5 e Alanijo FaUcro was execute#! Supple 

]Qd eml power afterwards wiellrd by the Three T«o 
power or\<?niC(j W'V3 at ite height UtMeen I40ij and 1500 after 
the destruction of tf e tieiioeao licet In the long atrogg^a with 
the Turks they ^ tnally lo*t all their f4>rpign possess ons Cyprus 
was conrLuere i by the Iwrki in 1570 and Cmte in ICCO 
1 11 a coMtitutioiL 0 Bee, IClh iCol a const i tut bjul 
document^ knoi^Ti « the of ( tirernmeryt was drawii 

up by Cromwell s leading 6iip[>orters an I aecepttd by him * 
For the chark,ter and contents of this /n-i^ri^wn/ see Gardiner 0 
/yjJTf { St'S anil recn viii x The new Const tutioti ^ 
In hiB on Uajlatn s < o Jlijffory ^lacaulay 

combats H:iUama assertion Lhit Cromwell never ahow^ any 
signs of a teg sFative mind 
L 15 Itorl Clamdon see on p. 2(1 L IB 
I 17 Putch the Butch word Ihotulo^ mciiti# 

th© * holder or govtntor pf a town. In t^erman it 
S(af[M^r an I meaif^ a steail holder ts, a 'tcc recent' 
( einer der di^ Steile de« Landcslurra vprtritt } Jt is 
fore in accurate to Vritc at^idth older for m Butch a towTi B 
sfod not 4/4^d^ and iti Oertnau Statil lucunB a toa » not * j Ittce * 
or S'fo/tt and are merely difierent forma of th^ 

aamo wotd^ hut are uaed itt difterent senses* 

1 2^ Soll^Ur tie Liberator of South Atticricd waa boro at 
ia 1"S3 In IS35 be had alreaxly f/ee 1 much of the con 
incut from tie Spanish vote an I at the d^te Of MA<^u3ay^ 
Essay he waad ctetor of North Peru fcalle I after him Bolivial 
In XJi2S he wanpreai dent of Coli mb Having de velopeil despr tio 

tendencies audha\i g b^en detected miutrisues with France and 

be was compe fed to resign (1^30% Aud Boon afterward* 

d m 

43^ !■ upheld &b}ro3ifL *Iu hi* view ff Fnropean 
ptilitica Cromwell \rna misled by the consicrvativO tuid Unswetl 
labye o/ jes m n I as well ns by tl e strength *f hB 

Kl clous Cl thusiaauu IV hat Sweden bad been under Gupta^ i ^ 
Eng^lan I Cromw^U di^amt might bo tiow--the bead ol a 
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Protestant league against Catholic aggressjon, . Croniuell was 
resolute to kindle again the religious strife {the Thiitj* Years’ 
War) which had been closed by the tre«nt of IVesfcphalia, and he 
seized on a quarrel (>) between the Duke of Savoy and hie Pro- 
testant subjects (the Vaudois) as a means of kindling it. As 
though to announce the outbieak of a uorld-'wide struggle, Blake 
bombarded Algiers, and destroyed the fleet with which its 
piiates liad ventured, through the reign of Charles, to insult the 
English coast The thunder of Ins guns, every Puiitan believed, 
would be heard in the Castle of St Angelo, and Rome itself 
would have to bow to the greatness of Cromw elk But the vast 
schemes of the Protector broke doun everj^w here ’ (Green, 
vni. X ). Besides the conquest of Jamaica and the capture of 
the Spanish treasure ships at Santa Cruz there was little or 
nothing gamed by a \ ast expenditure of blood and money. Nor 
w as the success on land of much account. ‘ A detachment of the 
Puritan army joined the French troops who were attacking 
Flanders under the command of Turenne. The victory of the 
Danes forced the Flemish towns to open their gates to the French, 
and gave Dunkirk to Cromwell.’ It seems therefore somewhat 
of an exaggeration to assert, as Gieen does, that ^iie\er had the 
fame o? England stood higher.’ 

1. 22. Instrument of Government : see on p. 42, 1. 11. 

1. 23. the Humble Petition and Advice was the name of the 
address presented to Cromwell m 1057 b> his second Pailiament 
Besides the ofier of kingship it contained various suggestions for 
•amendments to the Constitution’; among whicli was a proposal 
for the formation of a Second House. Ciomw ell accepted every- 
thing except the offer of the kingly title.% See on p. 42, 1. 3 

Pa^e 44, k 2, Independents : Foi their • rise and character ’ see 
Tklacaulay’s chap, i , and Green, Mil i ; and Gardiner’s 

Puritan Revolution (p S2) for an account of the earlier Inde- 
pendents (Separatists, Brownists, Pilgrim lathers etc.) ‘Only 
the Independents and a few despised sects, such as the Quakers, 
upheld the right of e\ery man to worship God according to the 
bidding of his own conscience. The great bulk of the Puritan 
party, w ith the Presbj terians at its head, w ere at one with their 
opponents in desirins: an uniformity of worship, if not of belief, 
throughout the whole land ’ (Green). 

1 6 of tyrants : The character of Charles U. did not openly 
discover itself at first, so that ?\,Iacaulay’s assertion is not quite fair. 
For the first few years of his reign he ‘ coolly watched, with con- 
summate secrecy, the shame and discontent of his people with 
the one aim of turning it to his own ad\aijtage* But the 
epithets ‘ frivolous and heartless ’ w’cre undoubtedly^ richly 
earned by Charles ‘What his subjects saw m their king was 
a pleasant, brown-faced gentleman playing with his spaniels, or 
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draTjnUi, cancattuei ol tis m n sters or flingitif? catea to the 
wattrfowL m his part Hu nunneps wer^ perfect mnd there 
was a careless freedom and courtesy in bi3 address which won 
over everybody His mtarsl mtell cence showed itself m his 
pnrsu t of chemistry and anitomT and m the interest he ahewed 
m the entire inqu nea of the t o\al Society Even Rochester 
ID bia mere leas ep was forced to owq that Charles never 
sa d a foolish tl lug He hated busmesa. He ga^e no sign of 
amhit on. The one thing he seemcil tn earnest about was sen 
snat pleasure — (as Milton ssva of Rel al to tico induptnoua ) — 
Gamblmj;and dmking helped to fall nphu vacant moments* 

\<j thought of remorse or of ihame seems ever to have croBsed 
his mind* Virtue ho regarded s mply as s Inch by wh ch clever 
bvpocr te* imposed on fools, i rat tule he had none* He was 
Incapable of e Ihcr love or hate The only feel vg he retained for 
his Wlow man was that of an amused contempt (Green) 

I 12. hds dval Lotus VIV The young ting Lewis XIV » 
avowed h mself the champ on of Cathol c am and despotism 
Franco was the wealth est of FnropeaTi powers and her subsidies 
could free Charles from his depend eoce oa bis Parliament 
The aid of Lewis could alone realise the aims of Charles anl 
Charles was freed by nature from any sha no Aga n and again 
Charles made secret treaties with Louis and accepted his sub- 
aid es His marriage with Catherme of Portugal was due to bis 
wish to cone 1 ate Louia He offere I to declare bia rebgion and 
to ]om France lu an attack on HolLani (1G~0) il Lewis would 
grant him a suhaidy e«^ual to a imllion a year On this basis a 

from Lew a a fre^h pi^ision for three years as the p^ce of his 
good offices A forcp of SfVX) LuglLsh soldier* were lande<l at 
Osteod but Charles soon agreed for a fresh pension to recall the 
brigade. All faith in England was lost (Green) 

L 19 Anathema Unranatha see I Cvr xvi* 22* From the 
verb drarl^ijtu 1 leiicate two nouns were formed vi^. 

and oirad^ua and an<if cma] of wh ch tie 

former came m later Crock to mean a thing devoid to destruction 
an accuTse^l th It is th a word that St Paul uses when he 
toys (Bom* ix, 5} I ooull wish that 1 myseH were anatbema* 
Awthema means s mply a votive offering ^ee Trench S 
Te4t ^yiHmyms* 19 Hebrew and means The Lord 

Is come it is used aa n form of asseveration^ I ko which 

15 also Hebrew For the state of morals anl literature during 
the re gn of Charles IL see ilacauUy s Ilt^ory chap lu 

L 21 Belial and iPolocb Charles tl and Jamee II 
Re ceased and tieit bun Moloch* sceptered king 
up* the slrongeat and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in heaven, now fiercer by despair { 
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. . . Of God, or liell, or worse, 
He recked not. 


... On the other side up rose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane ; 

A fairer person lost not heaven ; he seemed 
For dignity composed, and high exploit ; 

But all was false and hollow, though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels ; for his thoughts were low. 

To vice industrious. . . . 

Par. 43 $q. and 108 

For Moloch worship and human sacrifice, I may perhaps refer to 
my Introduction to Goethe’s IpMqenxe. (Macmillan). To enter 
fullj" into the ghastly details is impossible in a note. 

Page 45, 1 8. Mssed the hand: at the first meeting of the 
Long Parliament, Hov. 5th, 1640. 

1. 11, dug up; at the Hestoration ‘the bodies of Cromwell, 
Bradshaw, and Ireton w ere tom from their graves and hung on 
gibbet^ at Tyburn, while those of Pym and Blake v ere cast out 
of Westminster Abbey into St. Margaret’s Churchyard’ (Green). 

calves’ heads. In the original edition this sentence runs; 
‘who dined on calves’ heads or on broiled rumps, and cut 
down oak trees or stuck them up Calves’ heads were 
eaten by the Cromwellian party as an outward and visi!)lc 
sign of their delight at the decapitation of the King. When 
General'*Monk entered London and dt^clared for a free Par- 
liament in place of the ‘Bump’ remnant of the Long Parlia- 
ment, ‘that night every street was ablaze with bonfires. 
Tliat there might be no mistake about the meaning of the 
display, rumps were roasted over the fires, and carried about the 
streets in derision’ (Gardme/). Oak branches were used by 
Royalists as mementos of the escape of Prince Charles after hi.s 
father’s execution. ‘ Charles threw himself upon the loj alty of a 
Royalist gentleman in the neighbourhood, and he was not de- 
ceived. In after days men told how he had been seated in the 
branches of an oak whilst the troopers who were searching for 
him rode below. Dressed as a servant ho rode to Bristol, wirii a 
lady riding on a pillion behind. At Charmouth he hoj)ed to find 
a vessel to carry him to Prance. But the master of the ship 
refused to go. It was not till he reached Brighton, then a small 
fishing village, that he found the help he wanted, and made his 
escape from England’ (Gardiner, Pur. Pct\ 159). 

1. 30. satirists and dramatists : such ns S^ynucI Butler (autlior 
of HudWraSi), Dty’'dcn, and Wycherley, and a legion of court 
verse-makers, who outdid each other in scurrility and indecency. 
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Th 0 wir betB-een wit wiJ Vur Uaum soon ^me b wnt 
between Bit and moral ty The hostil ty e*«ted by a rrotesqoe 
canc&tur« of Tirtce d d Dot fipafe v ine tselT J^ot^ulg couW 
be 80 pu e 0 « hert> c but tbit t became foal and ignoblol^ 
traii 35 ua o Uiriwis''^ foul aM i^iiobU m The 

Ti.oroos and UtxA& gen ub of { t d d not 

escape the p ftTail ng infect OPr t»ok the 1 fiea&e u a ni M lonA 
The w ta had be n impelle<i by the r old hatred of PurtUnisntt 
totake the s de of the court and had been found lucful all ea. 
Dryden in pa t cular had done good semco (MacauUy 
//«/ chap ) 

Page 46 1 3 eicenent writen ppobally ^cett a wpeciallT 
meant. /*ertn/ o// A/ i'coi if w published n 18J3 llooij^o<*lr 
'•fb ch R 3 several other of b s oo^ 1^ d spUjs Btrong aru Puritan 
feeling via not pnbliehed tiU 

\ 5 Ecco 11 font® In hw CJerti^a/^^m Jtt L ‘h«na a TaaiiO 
relates how the hne an wantor B ualdo ha I (i aappeared. A 
herm t Sage re cals to two of B ua do a fellow vTimors how ba la 
held G&pt re by the wit h Arm da n an enchiuted ftland ntid 
warns tnem of the dange b that they wiU have to enconnterm 
the Bcaruh* Am ng other cbuigers u the P lyr of La fhf^r i 
1 ttle draught from whose 1 cent wares qm kW inebriates tho 
Si ah and tnakes t joyous then t moves him to laugh and bo 
mn h does th a laugnter at Iwt Crease that bo is k lied by L 
When they amvo at the n er they are tem tc^l by Hirena, who 
try n ya n to allure them in o the waves The lines quoted are 
from Canto xv 57 Lo the fount of Uagbter in I lo the 
B ream wh h contains n itac f dea^lly penis, ’Sow it ^*1 oves tut 
to hold n cu b onr W re and to be very caut oos [i7or and 
hora are the old and more cotrect forma of or an 1 oroL now or 
hour 'J 

L 15 terribly to erery sxtlou this u again a dab of very 
crude co oar See on p. 43 L 15 

1- 25 sjwcioni ciskots M rchant of I e u. 7 and 9 u 

L 34, to enjoy lilm the WeatmicHter Catech am defines the 
chi f end of man to be To glorify Tod and enjoy H m for 
ever 


Pa^B 47 L 3^ empliea liad rtaeu cf cm p 36 1 23 
Page 48 1. 11 tho BeaAULc Vlaicm Se* ci p 17 1 4. 

^ ^ ^ Harry Vane the younger son of the Secretary 

ot state of the same name;, was n IGP He was a ’^ntan 
and ^publican In 163$ he jo uKl the Fnntans in Amenca, and 
was for a } car Governor of the Massa busetta Bay Colony On 
^ rttam be took a prom nent part n the C vil War la 1643 



la Pw:li«!ient he took tiie ol tke I epuWicwi 
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party^ of the Independents, and opposed those who were for 
allowing Cromwell despotic po^ve^s. At the ejection of the 
Rump Parliament (1653), he condemned Cromwell’s conduct as 

* against all right and all honour,’ ‘Ah, Sir Harry Vane,’ 
replied Cromwell, ‘ you might have prevented all this, but you 
are a juggler, and have no common honesty. The Lord deliver 
me from Sir Harry Vane.’ He also headed the Republicans 
against Richard Cromwell. Charles II. had promised him liis 
life, but connived in bis execution (1661), ‘He is too dangerous 
a man to let live,’ Charles wrote, ‘ if we can safely put him out 
of the way.’ Milton probably owed his Secretaryship to the 
patronage of Vane. One of his sonnets is addressed to him. 

1. 16, Fleetwood: a ‘military saint’ who married CromwelPs 
daughter. After Oliver’s death the army demanded from Richard 
Cromwell that Pleetwood should be their commander and be 
independent of the Protector. Richard nominated Fleetwood, 
but insisted upon his acting under orders as Lieutenant-General. 

1. 35. Stoics, See on p. 21, 1. 11. 

Page 49, h 4. Talus. In Spenser’s Fati'ie. Qxtccne (Bk. v., 
canto i it is related how a fair lady Irena appeals to the Faerie 
Queene for help, and how Sir Artegal is chosen for the task. 
Kow Sir Artegal had been brought up from childliood by Astra?a, 
that ‘ star-bright * daughter of Zeus, who, according to old 
mythology, dwelt on earth during the golden age, and was after- 
wards placed among the constellations as the ‘Virgin.’ From 
Astra^a Sir Artegal received the sword ‘Chrysaor,’ which once 
Zens himself had wielded against Titans, and ‘ when she parted 
hence, slRj left her groome, an yron man ’^to serve the Knight. 

His name was Talus, made of yron mould, 

Immoveable, resistlcsse without end ; 

Who in his hand an yron fiale did hould, 

With which he thresht out falsehood, and did truth unfold. 
This ‘yron page’ accompanies Sir Artegal on his adventure, and 
seizes his enemies in his ‘yron paw,’ or smites them 'with his 
flail. 

* Talus was, in Greek mythology, a monster of brass in human 
form, which was made by Hepheestus. the god of fire, and given 
to Minos, king of Crete.* Thrice dail}' he made a circuit of the 
island, and whenever lie saw' strangers landing on the coast he 
made himself red-hot and seized them in his fiery embrace. The 
myth is evidently a reminiscence of o^Ioloch worship — as also is 
the Minotaur. 

1. 17. anchorites: tlie late Greek word (anachoretes) 

means ‘one who retires,’ t.e. from the world, an ‘anchored’ 
iJcnmV, or cramtt, U the late Greek word a ^hvcller in 

the desert.’ 
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DUMtM Al>bot of ClaatoJibory Bishop of London and in 
<;li*8ter and AtchbiBhop of CanterUry His l>olitical acttnty 
begad in the r^ign of Eadmund m3} and he died in 9$S having 
letn five different Lings On the throne Tor h*a adminutratloo^ 
Bee Green & i/W<Jry, i vi 

t Ift flTjntfarts probably does not a’Jude to lh« 

celebrated ^itaon de Montfort the brether In Iw and opponent 
ol Heftiy IlL, U\\ at the b\t\ie 1 ^etehatn in \eG3 but to 
ids father Sttan^jCly epough any* tiartliner* ‘Simon de iJont 
forty the man ^hn wij to to the chief opponent of Henry and 
hi 9 for^ gn favoujntesi iraB himneUa f^rtignev He yiw ipning 
from fl family establishf* \ in ^ortnAody at d hi6 father^ the elder 
Simon de Mootfort hui been the leader of a body of Crusadera 
from the north of Fraticev "who h^ pawed over the sntitii to 
cniih a vast body of heretiLS kno^ hy the tnuieof Albigeou 
(Alhigenmi from Albi, a town in nhith they a wanned,' 

ttrundw oI the ‘Prfiachvng Fmra tfot 'whom set 
Greene Uutory hi 6) and arch persecutor of herettoa, wA* bom 
at Oalahorra in Old Ca^tdg m 1170 and died at Botopma iti 
122L He was of the noble family of the Qumuins ‘Hewaa 
deveot, abBtcmions^ chanUble , eoffil is clothe* to feed lie poor, 
and evein offered to aril bimacli to the Moors to ransom the 
brother of a poor wotnan> In bw tweolj fifth year he became 
a Canon and accompanied hie Btahop on a mission to Hen 
mark On hta return he *t-orpcd at Languetloo to help to root 
out the \Jbigtii9iaii bcrefiy itliflt part he took in thU u a 
ooDteatod potnV^nough it would seenii to ol tain for him from 
the lo'iuis tioo of Tojloaae tie title of PersvcntorcTIIfiretica, 
In 12^ j He foiuled Order of l^eatbmg Tnwa and waa inade 
Master of the Palace at Home. Jn 121P the centra of the 

Onter was esUbUslied at Eotogna and there he died and was 
boned in the Church of St, SichoTas It ha* been ^ccrallj 
aiippofied that Dflmm c founded the Inqinsition It would appear, 
however that the special guardianship of that rnstitntiou waa 
not intrc^teil to the Doniinican^ til! the year 1233' (Longfellow, 
\ofi't fo thf (hmtnfdux). 

Escobar del Corro was a Spanish Jesuit, and a member of the 
rDOUHitioru heM a profesaorehip at *?cviUe {about I6d2), 
and was the author W vnnrtus theological works, mtatly of a 
polemical Datura anmm faiour of the Loquuitjon 

L ^ Careless Galjms There were donbtlefis Rom^ of the 
ropubucans to wbom iot only I^intaoism was abhorrent but all 
rel^on was Others, however there werCi who, 

although ‘ passionate wVrahipper® of frcfidom ttml 1 not aacnfice 
their rcbgiOUft coti>^tmbs an l lovc-eif penUentf® a^id rfeSne 
meat to political endi. \ Such wsa Lord halkland, who at tie 
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beginuing of the Civil AVar Secretary of State and leader in 
Parliament of the moderate republican party — a scholar and an 
enthusiast for religious toleration, ‘ gathering round him at Great 
Ten- a group of theological Latitudinanans ’ {Green), He was, 
os Matthew Arnold {Essat/ on Lord Falllavd) tells us, a ‘hater of 
root and branch work,’ and the ‘ martyr oi sweetness and light,* 
In disgust at the Puritans, he joined Charles at York, and fell in 
the first battle of Newbury, ‘ for a cause that was not his own,* as 
Green says, but at all events, fighting agamst u hat he had learnt 
to regard as a wrong cause. And whatever we may think of the 
‘naked constitutional question,’ it is for many impossible not to 
sympathize with such men as Lord Falkland, who had to choose 
between Charles and the Puritans, although we may not go quite 
so far as Matthew Arnold, who says : ‘ So grossly imperfect, so 
false was the Puritan conception and presentation of righteous- 
ness, so at war with the ancient and inbred integrity, piety, 
good nature and good humour of the English people, that it led 
straight to moral anarch)”, the profligacy of the Restoration.* 
Others, such as Yane, Overton and Bradshaw, also opposed 
Cromwell’s absolutism, and {as Mr. Pattison expresses it) proved 
‘useless at the most critical juncture,* but Vane, at anyrate, was 
no ‘ Galfio with regard to religious subjects.* On Lord Falkland 
there is a charming paper among the Essays and Addresses of the 
latfe Earl of Carnarvon. 

L 32. PlutarciL was bom in Boeotia, piobably about 45 A.n. 
But little is known of his life. He gave Greek lectures on 
philosophy at Rome duiing the reign of Domitian, but seems to 
have BpeqJ the latter part of his life at his native town, Chcsronea. 
He wiote over 60 works. Of these his Parallel Lh es is the only 
one which is generally known. In this book he gives the lives 
of 46 famous Greeks and Romans, arranged in pairs for the sake 
of comparison. In 1579, when Shakespeare was a lad of fifteen, 
Plutarch s Lives m ere done into English {from Amgot’s French 
translation) by Sir Thomas North. This was the version with 
Avhich Shakespeare was familiar. 

L 34. Brissotines. Jean Pierre Briasot, born 1754, founded a 
revolutionary society called the Societe des Amis Noiw. As its 
representative he utis sent to North America, hut in 17S9, at the 
news of the Revolution, he hurried back to Paris, where he 
founded the journal Le Patriote Frangais. His influence 
became so great that revolutionaries were commonly designated 
‘ Brissotins * (as also ‘ Girondins ’). The declaration of 
against England and Holland in 1793 was mainly his work. He 
was. like Lord Falkland, an enthusiast for republican liberty, and 
opposed the bloodthirsty inhumanities of Robespierre. This 
led to his min. He was guillotined togetner with 20 of his 
adherents. 
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Page EO, L a WhlteM«s In the I3th centaTy a Honso ol 
Cannelite Fr at* had been e.tiblisEicd In Whitefr at* l^foi| 
the Rtfonnat on the prec act of thu House had been a privileged 
Sanctuary ior cnmmaJ a ani at the time of Charles 1 vas etiU 
allowe^l to offer protect on to debtors InaoUenta oonse^piently 
were to be found in every dwelhnsr fron cellar to gnrrot Of 
th«t a Urge proport oti were knaves an-i hbertmes The civil 
power was amble to Le^ order m a district sw'antiitig tntb soeb 
inhab tints and thus n h tefrwrs becaTne the favounte resort 
of all who wished to bo em 3 .iiLipated from the restnunts of th* 
law Am dst a rabble so de^pomte no peace ofticcrt 
in eaf ty At the cry bnlhca with swords and endgeU 

and termagant ha^ with sp ts and broomstt ks^ poured forth by 
the hiadroil Even the warrant of the Chief Jnstice of England 

could not be eie uted withoat the help of a company of Oiua 
keteers (^lacatilay chap m ) 

L 13 Janlsaaries (G rriL Jan artn) are the Turkish 

or new troops which were enrollcil 6^rst hy Sultan 
Urchan m 1330 They were reem ted mainly from prisoners 
and from the sons of Christians who were taken from their 
parents when young cbddreii and pUce^l with Turkish p^-osants 
by whom they were mured to nardshif and accustomed to 
bloo^lsHe 1 an I ra It The Janusaries were fame 1 for the foiy 
of the r ona^'t m battle whi h according to the precept of the 
Koran, they repeated thnee II flh pav enticed Tarkiah free 
men and Christ arre to entor the ranks of the J&nissanes whose 
numbers rore to 100000 Karly m the present century they 
caused much trouble by the r jealousy towards tho moje modem 
part of the armj an » at the time when the Essay was wntteu 
^ VE^ TrtrA 

the whole corps was d sbanded 5 loro than 10 000 ate said to 
have been maasacred or otherwue put to death imd 30 CX)0 were 
bonished- 

t 30 Iluessa^ Iti the /hene Qwmte (L it is related how the 
Redcrty^8« Ku ght by the gu'les of the wizard Arcbimago parted 
from Uua (Truth) meets a faithlease harazin acoompamed 
by *a goodly lady clad lo ocarlot red Purffed w th ^Id and 
pearlo of nch assay And hlce a Peman mitre on ber Tiead ahe 
wore.* Thu woman s Dues^ (Falwhood) who had assumed 
the name of Hdcssa (Path the Roman Cl uroh) The 
Kn ght slays the Saraoen ^ar^afoy and takes the pseudo Pidessa 
under bis proteebon, Oppres^d with the heat they take 
sheltor under a tree and the Kn ght wiahea to make a garland 
for h 14 com pan on When plucks off a bough, smal c&ops of 

J blood cam© Jricklmg forth and a * p teoua yelling voice 
waa hew^ (Th s is copied from Virjtil or Dante,) The voice 
that of Fradub o ( Amidst doubt ) who Kad been changed 
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info a tree by the witch Duessa. How Buessa afterwards 
misleads the Knight, and practises her 'potent spells/ Spenser 
recounts. The allegory has also a political sense, Buessa signi- 
fying Mary Stuart. See lilorley's Fngl Lit 446 sq. 

Page 51, h 6. Round Table, Hall am is strongly of opinion 
that the legend of Arthur is of British (Welsh or Danish) origin, 
and was not imported from Bretagne. The earliest romance in 
which Arthur is mentioned seeras to have been by HaTelok, a 
Danish settler in England, to whom probably Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, about 1120, was indebted for his knowledge of the 
legend. One of the most celebrated later versions was ^La 
Norte d'ArDiury' by Malory. Tennyson’s Idylls were published 
1S57-73. 

i. IS. not a 3?uritan. .... Mr. Pattison says (see on p. S9, 1. 17) 
that the stages through which Milton passed were the ' genuine 
development of the consciousness of Puritan England, repeated 
in an individual.’ He thought and acted independently . . ‘He 
moved forward, not because Cromwell and the rest advanced, but 
with Cromwell and the rest .... He saw the unavoidable necessity 
which forced Cromjvell, at this moment, to undertake to govern 
without a representative assembly.’ TVhat Milton thought on 
the subject of the Kingship seems not clear, although in his 
Hmdy and Easy Kay to estahlhha Fret i?epu5h‘c (1600) he declaims 
against kings, and, as Mr. Stopford Brooke says, he was ‘omin- 
ously silent ’ during the last years of the Protectorate. He had 
already sacrificed so much of what Mr. Pattison calls 'doctrinaire 
republicanism/ and what others might call his fundamental prin- 
ciples, tbfft, while approving of (jromwell’^ refusal of tlie kmgly 
title, he probably was in no wise shocked by tbe Humble 
Petition. Milton dissented strongly from Cromwell on the 
dependence of the Church on the State, and asserted in his 
Treatise of 1659 that ‘it is not lawful for any Power on earth to 
compel in matters of Religion.’ 

not a free-thinker, t.e. as Lord Falkland seems to have been, 
in Macaulay’s opinion. See on p. 49, I. 2S. . 

1. 14. not a Royalist : ‘ When he uTote his Feuson of Chnrch 
GovemmtJit (1641) he was still a Royalist ... still retaining the 
belief of his age that monarchy in the abstract had somewhat of 
divine sanction ’ (Pattison), 

1. 19, the Christmas revel was abhorred by the Independents 

the Saturnalia of superstition and sensuality. Ou tbe recom- 
mendation of tbe Westminster Divines, Parliament ordained 
Christmas day to be kept as a Fast Day (1644) 

1.24. As ever...: From the Sonnet entitled On lii-s hevig 
arrived to (he age oj twenty-three. 
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I 31 Jargon, (fr Itn! i» used by Chnncer tif 

tte chantiES or irtiblmi, of birda 

Layes of lone fi U well *LiaiitDg 
song<a in their urgomng 

but ibo oE the chatter flf a ma^ie 

Ani ftil of jergOQ as a fleeted pic 
It may be connected with Germ* to coo * or with Fngh 

to lar A tjneei* derivation hM been propoeel viz. from ItaL 
cflcrJco ctencab J^tuL used by the pnests being 'jargon’ 
to the nnedneat^ 

p^e52Ll 7 hero of Homer WbcnOdyssetisdrijMes) in hja 
wan^tiT^ came to the lalund of the birtna (w htcb according to 
Homer was off the S W coast of Sicilyh he stufTed the cam of 
his companions ^ th wai and lashed hunaelf to the mast 
thus heard nnharmed theaongof the Sirens that HO mortal could 
i-e&Lat The Homan poets place the Sirens on the coast of 
Campania 

1 11 dree was the daughter of the Sun (Helioa) and the 
Ocean nymph Terre She hved in the island oi Tbc«« 

who tasted of her ma'nc enp were traneformed mto^beasta^ 
Ulysses by a counterniiami n herb called TJU^y, given Kim 
Hermes was preserve^! from her witcheries but some of his 
men were changed into pigs These h« released and staid & year 
with Circe 

L 17 Frelacy Of Milton’s twenty five political pamphlets nine 
are on the subject of Chnrch GoTemment or other ecclcaiaatical 
matters. On© of these On pTtkiiv:td fTpwroj^aryp was, directed 
a<^DBt a pnbli(?atiosi Ify Archbishop Uaher and others {including 
the tn^—tor the meaning of which word sec On p 55, 

L 13) agamst B shop HalL tn all of these he mocks &t £pi 9 c<^ 
pacy as opposed to the rcaaon and end of the Gospel * These 
pamphlets appeared m Ifill 2. 

I 18 the TeJiaeroso was certainly imffen (probahly m 1635) 
tome seven or € ght years before the anti prelncy pamphlets* 
The Ti“it to Italy {I6S8 9) seems to have contnbnted to tb* 
derelopment of Milton a Pnntamcal tendencies. The Imci to 
which Macanlay refers are 

the high embowed roof 
"With antique pillars masffy proof 
And stone^l windows nchly dight 
Caiting a tUm tebgiong light , 

There let the pcalmg organ blow 

To the full voiced quire below 

1& aemce high and anthems clear 

A* miy with sweetness throngh my car 

X>iaaolve me into ecstasies 

And bneg bH heaven before mine eyes. 
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i^age 53, 1. 
11. 12. 13. 


1. SWp -money and the star chamher : see on p 33, 


1. 4, liberty of the press: advocated by !Milton in his Areo^ 
pagitica (1644), a treatise in the form of a Speech addressed to 
the Parliament. The title is taken from the Areopagitic 
i^iscour^e of Isocrates, an unspoken oration addressed (about 
400 B,c.) to the ‘ Areiopagus,* one of the tuo great Councils of 
Athens (so called because it met on the ‘ Hill of Mars *). For the 
fact that !Milton himself held the office of press-censor, see on 
p. 41, L 32. ‘The press,* says Macaulay (Hallam*s Const. Hist.), 
‘was emancipated from the censorship soon after the Revolution, 
and the government immediately fell under the censorship of the 
press.' Complete liberty of the pi ess was not secured till some 
* 70 years later. ‘ The prosecution of the North Briton, a journal 
written by Wilkes, first established (in 1764) the nght of the 
press to discuss public affairs.* Wilkes was, however, prosecuted 
for libel and sedition, and fled to France, and was expelled from 
Parliament. Grenville then issued 200 injunctions against 
different journals, which raised a storm of indignation, and he 
was forced to recede. In 1770 the ‘failure of a prosecution 
directed against a Letter of ‘ Junius,’ w hich W’as addressed to the 
king, established the right of the press to criticise the conduct, 
not only of ministers or Parliament only, but of the sovereign 
himself * (Green). 

1. 13. malignaiits, the term ‘malignants* was commonly 
applied to the Royalists. 

L 14. his own poem : Connis. Comus is the sorcerer. At the 
W’aving c^his wand the Lady had been ‘ chained up in alabaster,* 
and thus made physically incapable of re^sting him, though she 
repells his advances with words of scorn. The Brothers then 
‘ rush in with swords drawn, wrest bis glass out of his hand, and 
break it against the ground ; his rout make^ sign of resistance, 
but are Ml driven in. The Attendant Spirit comes in,* and 
speaks the lines here quoted (815-19). 

1. 32. secular chain. In a sonnet addressed to Cromw'ell, after 
extolling that * chief of men who, on the neck of crowmed 
fortune proud, had reared God’s trophies,’ Milton adds that 
^mucU remains to conquer still,* for 

. . . new foes arise, 

Tlireatening to bind our souls with secular chains. 


Help us to save free conscience from the pawr 
Of hireling wolves, w’hose Gospel is their maw. 

For Milton’s opposition to Cromwell on the subject of a National 
Church, see p. 51, 1. 13 ; and for his hatred of Prelacy, see on 
p. 52, b 17. Secidaris in classical Latin means ‘ centennial,* but 
in ecclesiastical writers signifies * temporal,* i.e. non -ecclesiastical. 
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treitiss th« 4 ecpt^^ See ob p 53 1 ^ 

L Tj uptia his IlwiI From J) ut 1 % S And tViou. 
tJiAlt b Dtl tbem for ft p eprm tb^ bMid* BUd sbali ^ ^ 
front e a between tbiQd eyes Cf £’-r im, 10 Xi, IS 

/"ro 12- 3 etc, A fren It is » fo eliead Wid on wb b some 

t it of tbe a yi5cr be<^ 

pa^ 54 L IL tne b aJi(sp3 W 

^4 p«i44oi1cb 1 sets im p. ^ \ ^ 

L ^ je^edde M pn td ma ir ic f etc. Are 

cwl both for the a^ent a d tbs iict m t de 3 eqn alenb 
to tat fa or vtn n j>/ oi. Fur il Ito # p^mpnleta on 

t) ro ct* ftco on p* 3, L S atid Patt mb s Jf ob, pp 5 -*7 

Hsitoed op fo rcffl de n 1 h co t oversY in b ns {see 

onp 4I 1 IS an! In tb*" E ImKfl (the breatef )* 

irntten n aniwer ta he F hm i (Tloyal Im^ge e ’Portrait 
of the Rib probably Composed by a Hr Garden but pro 
f ssedJy a copy of pape:^ irntten by Charles shortly before b s 
ciecet 00 * ta the on^ oal vers on of the FesiY theirords be 
T\l\cvied EiLojv s and after tegi't de, probably 

f It that the words m ght lower ililtoB it the reader* e^t mat on 
but they TiB Urstate the truth Mr Pattxson ju tV say a ft at the 
s ut ft tone of mde railing an i w olent swagger 
wh h wou d ha e Ivten always unbeeoin og but which at tbia 
moment was grcHfsly ndeeeat* 

"L ^ educalloii ^l^toa ‘h’^vuig nnderdaheU the tn turn o1 
hi* nephews (see on p 2t\ 1 33 became nterested n the theory 
of edacat oil n« pad made the ftcqnoiptanco of a Oermaii 
^mu 1 Hartl b, who endeavouring to propagate iiY London 
the theon^* of Comijiea u. a Gcm^an educat <^nal refonfi^r 
These a f4r as th y relate to languor have been 

retired n (ate years and the ntetb<id wh ch they fidrc^cftte ^ 
frequently lauded as a new and Importaiit discovery-^ rPTai 
road to the acqu s tion of not only inAdcni but ftl*o intietit Ua 
gnages. It may thcref<me be mat net re to hear what Ilftltaai 
wyr oD thff eubject of Commen ub This author ft mm of 
nrneb aJaatty aouie n^im y and litUe 
a tempetATT reput at n by hia O hu vm P (a k nd o! 

OLject-leswu man ^ ands 11 more by h s JiinuaL UTuofwp* 
P nf'rA a ( The door of lasgua^ea nnlictetl » e, a k nd of X^t n 
made efttf/T the latter pubt *bed n 1631 The onginslit^ of 
ta mHhod constated in wear ng all u*ehil word^ nto a ecne^ of 
so thft* tf’ey may U m ft sVidH t mt wi boBt 
the tediou ce*i of « nomen lature This ht what Im t ncc 
been cent nuil y a tempted n bc>ots of ctlacit on. No cr® 
before Ommeanis scem^ to bars thoopht of tb a method If 
• cfwp^ 1 CM mort of getting it U n wonli were tl e object, 
the yerka of Commennw would wwwer the pnipote beyond tbo^fl 
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of an}' cla*«sical aiithor, but ucconling to tbo received principles 
of pbiiologicnl literature tliuy arc *^uch boobs as ever}' teacher 
should bf<?p out of the hands of his pupils* Milton’s oun 
acquisition of Iniiguajjcs, and his as'^inuhtion of the spirit as well 
tho fonn of ancient htcraturcs, were the results of such an 
entirelv difTerent method (cf on p 2, h 15) that he and ‘Master 
^'amuel Hartbb/ to whom be dedicated liis tract on Education 
(1641), and with whom he sc( ms to have threshed out the matter 
in many n long disc4ih‘'ion, must have agreed to differ on many 
nitlior e<i*?cntiTd points The tract contains in its eight pagen an 
outline of what Milton considers to be the object of caiication, 
and of the method b}' w Inch this object is to be attained . IMuea- 
tion should be such culture ns iKst ‘ fits a man to perform justlv, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, botli pri\ate and 
public, of peace and war.* Tins cultuic is to be secured mostly 
through litemluro, especially the Greek and Latin litemtures ; 
ihc-o arc, how ever, to be studied not mercl}' (as at tlie Schools 
and Univcrsilica) for the sake of language but rather foi the sake 
of facts and opinions. Indeed ho by no means nd\ ocates a purely 
^literary education* — that nirrowcst of all cultures. His curri- 
culum includes such tluncs as physical science, medicine, 
ngriculfnrc, theology, niorhal exercises, music, and travels As 
Mr. Stopford Brooke remarks it is plain that this system, 
how'c^cr admirable it may be, would do for none but jouths of 
leisure and fortune. 

1. 2S Nitor from Ovid, Met, 2 72 ‘I force my wa> 
against opposition, nor does that motion conquer me whicli 
conquers all besides ; and 1 ride onwards contrary to the rapidly 
revohinj^ sphere* In what is generally called the Ptolemaic 
system (though it w as <lc\ iscd long before the age of this Alex- 
andrian astronomer, who li\cd about 150 A.m), tlie outermost of 
the nine hcaaens (tho Primum Mobile) was supposed to re\olvo 
with enormous volocitj', and to communicate some of its motion 
{from cast to W'cst) to tho next sphere, that of the Fixed Stars. 
The seven lower hea\ ens w ere those of the seven planets, includ- 
ing the sun and moon. These rc^ olved not only obliquely to the 
sidereal equator (f.c. on the ecliptic), but also Tno%ed e\er slower 
tho nearer the}* were to the earth, so that they lagged, some 
more and some less, behind tho sidereal re> olution. Thus the sun 
lags, as it were, about 4 minutes behind the stars in e\cry 24 
hours, or, in other words, the solar day is about 4 minutes 
longer than the sidereal day. Now* this ‘lagging* may bo 
looked upon as a conharu motion, and it w'as sometimes thus 
described, as 0\ id lierc describes it. [It is quite correct to speak 
of it as contrary motion if wo do not regard the v'clocities as 
auffuiar^ i.c. with xeforence to tho earth as a fixed point.] , 

I. ,^0 to be regretted , Matthew Arnold {Frcnclt Critic), 
while doing ample justice to the ‘ glow and mighty eloquence’ of 
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Maton > pnvse retnarki paiiil thoaghts «id beantififl 

Uneuigd do not form tte etapfe of M Iton a controveniaj tretti^es 
thqngh th«y occxir m thfitn not cnfre^ittentiy For tho maas 
of hia proto inj^mWa d snt& cns u the final and nght 

word. He instly condemna u mntt OTcry ^ith any aense 
of ord nary deo^y the penonai tboae aiid acnrnlity 'which 
perrade th^ prose writings and wb ch mast always be meet 
pamfd to ihose who most love and adm re Miltoaa poetry 
Lord llacaalay »»y* iiattbew Amol! regrets that the proee 
wnt nia of Mi too ehoald not be more read. At any rate they 
enable ua to judge of M Iton 8 temper of bis /ntdom Jrtym 
ospen y What a [?Tanoua Uraper J How and f ' 

L 35. Edmund Batke (17^ $7), the great Tory orator fnend 
of Dr Johnson aod t> r Joshua Heynoldfl foremost prosectitor m 
tbe leYen years tnal of Warren Hasting* and author ef many 
treatises and pajaphleta on political and social subjects, sneb « 
Taxai on^ Thf f Rtr^M kto eto. For his hfe and writing* 
aee MoHey %E E\t pL feS or Green t Htstcry ^ ”o tq 
11 s speeches oU the Stomp Acts and the Atnencab War 
him into fame The heavy Quaker like figure the bttle wig the 
round apectaf'lcs the enntbrane roll of paper which Joaded 
Burke 9 pocket gave Uttle promise of a gr^t orator and less of 
the charac tenet cs of his oratory — its passionate ardour its 
poetic fancy its amana^ prod ^ity of tesotutes the dazzlin^^ 
8a{sceaB on m wb ch rony pathos invective tenderness the 
most bnlhant word p ctures, the coolest argument followed each 
other t^reesV 

P3g0 55 L fi- & KTenfold choms quoted from Stiltons 
treat 30 on Tkt Peasosi#/ CArtrrA <7orvmw es# (1641). * 

L 10 Areopagitlca see nn p, 41 I ^ 

L ll Iconocisst see on p 51 L 2ou 

L 12. Treatlfie of Reformation. The fnB title is Of R fomta 
fioa CoKTc/uity Chiirch DtAttpi na n Engfatid on/f lAi Canse* that 
hitherto hntt h^deted i4. This was the firfct of Milton s 25 
pol tical pamphleto It was written in 164t and was fn favour 
of the Petition of !*> 000 LAndoners prewr^ted to Parham^nt vn 
1640* against Episcopacy and of the moTement which ended in 
the Grand Remonstrance and the (Si'll W ar 
L 13. AnlmadTeratons The title of this treatise which was 

alw wnttea tn 16ll ia da madrfv#«»w on the PtiiKinffran ?9 
eVCJwe agfunet Siuec$ymmiits^ It was a violent attack on the 
Bishop of Noninch Joseph Hall (tee on p 52, I 1") who had 
^bl abed a HutMt Penumstraiict against the anti-episcopal 
Hall bom 15^4 h»ut in earl er years w'on no 
htetwry f«i^^by h b satires. He was given the living of 
w altnam lloly Cto*s m Essex andthen the Liahopnc of Exeter 
Whence he was tranakted to Norwich He Was one of the twelve 
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l?ishops imjKinchpd nnd sent to the Tower in 1G4L] This Hitmlh 
ranee bad been answered by a pampldct composed hy 
iivc writers (Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Kowcomcn, and William Spurstonb the initials of whose 
names avcrc combined into the word Stncctymnuns. Thereupon 
Bishop I^all replied with a Z>rfenc€ of Inft Jlninh^c I^c77ionstranc€, 
ami Milton followed suit w ith Ids A^nrnadi cr'^ion.n. ‘It comments 
step by step on Hairs work, and is both tiresome and as coarse 
as Swift in his coarse mood. A few pa*<sages of great nobility 
succour the weary reader, but onlj" make him the more regret 
that Milton should have fallen into po much brutal itj’^ * (S(opJord 
Broolx)* 

1. 18. this rcHc; the treatise I)c Doclrtna OhriMiana* See 
prefatory noto on p. h 

I. 25. We can almost fancy . . Macaulay borrows hero, from 
the artist Richaulson’s Xotes on Milton, a description of a visit 
paid to Milton, in the la*Jt period of his life, by an old Dorset* 
shire clergyman. Dr. Wright. *Hc found John Milton, then 
growing old, in a small chamber hung with rusty green, sitting 
in an elbow - chair, and dressed neatly in black ; pale, but not 
cada\^rous; hn hands and lingers gouty, and with chalk stones. 
He used to sit in a gray coarse cloth coat at the door of his house 
near Bunhill Fields in wanu weather, to enjoy the ficsli air. 
And so, os well as in his room, he received the visits of people of 
distinguisheil parts, as w*e!i as quality.’ See on p, 26, L S6, 

1, 2S. twinkle of his eyes . . For Milton’s blindness, see on 
p, 20, I. S5. 

Page 50» 1. 1. contest with his daughters . . It is more than 
probable that Macaulay would ha\ e hardly needed to ‘ contest 
the priN ilege/ ns far as Milton’s daughters arc concerned. ‘ His 
daughters,^ says Green, * who were forced to read to their blind 
father in language which they could not understand, revolted 
utterly against their bondage,* ‘The occupation,’ says Mr. Pat* 
tison, ‘became so irksome to them, that they rebelled against it. 
In the c.'ibc of one of them, Mar>% this restiveness passed into 
open revolt. She first resisted, then neglected, and finally came to 
hate her father.’ Milton’s three d.aughters (at his death aged 
respectively 2S, 26, and 22 years), Anne, iVIary, and Deborah, 
brought a suit against their step‘mothcr, !Milton’s widow 
Elizabeth “Mnnshill, his third wife, married in 106*1, died in 1727), 
to contest their father's will. Anno, who was ‘handsome but 
deformed, with an impediment in her speech/ married someone 
whoso name is unknown and died soon after. Mary, ‘the most 
disvigrecably rememberetl of the three,* as Prof, ^fasson expresses 
it, died unmarried probably about 1690 f Deborah married a 
certain Abraham Clarke and lived for some 3 ears in Dublin, but 
the family* (she had ten children in all) removed to Spitalfields, 
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whfiTo liep ®*b ^ biI^ ftml t^jxt 

into pOFerty Anftong ttosf* it' to toot ^ int^re^t ip h^t 

tljflmfl€lr« to rclieie W wm Addisou She died lo 
17^ Her jCJijateth mamM a weaver Fostcf ty name, 

wht) afterwards kept & ^mall grocer a shop Publ c enorta Were 
ma^le to relieve her poTcity-'-^ne of whi^^u Was a pcrfotnianeo of 
Dnjjy T2*eatre ip 2"^ 

1 Z ElwooO* One of ililtort » volunteer readers *nd on^ to 
whom we owii the anihenbo account cl b m ift iis fast 
fearer was » Qnaker n^mel Thomas Ell^ood* EUwooti 

took a lodging npar the poet aiid went to him every dty eicept 
fii^t day ^ la ths a^ttemoca to read Labn to him * [Fattiaon). 
The ongm of n^l is to b<v fono I In 4 pretty etorr 

told by hllwood the (Quaker ( ^topjbrd Broate] When tJlw OOu 
nait-ed irdton m If^Cb at ChaJ^ont the poet tmt into his hnnds 
the Ms of FaTtul^^ Lo^ On retmTUng it Mwood remjrked^ 
Thou hast sa d omch here of Paradise lost hot what hast thou 
to say of paradise found* Mdtoii made do answer but sate 
for Bome t me m a muse 

L 12 , fiofwsjjijcn James B^wpIJ the author of the fcmoaa 
Jy»/ftO/ JoAnm In 1S31 MacanJay renewed CrokePa 

edition of this work The Tight HotL John \\ ilscn Croker Seere 
taiy to the Adnundty was a adTeraary of Macanhiy^ 

and perhaps of all human Wi^gs the one most eordisUy 
detested by h itl His review is painfully personal and unfair 
Kia ahvisd ia Iqk^ NstUVswyro tsv 

repeat ^na'kespeare he «ajw u not more dev dedily the first 
of dramst sta, Demosthenes la not more de<Jidedly theTnfst of 
ontori than Boswelj ij first of biographers He haa -po 
second. He has rliaUnced $]l Jus competitors so de^dedly that 
it IS not Worth while to pUcfl them lint of the talents whivb 
ordinarily raisp men to emmeace as writers Boswell had 
Intefy none He tniieed a <mtok obeerratioii and » 

retentive menioty These qualities if ho had been 4 jo^Jt of 
sense aad Tirttie wo^JJ »^arcelyo{ tbem^elvea have sodiced to 
make him toaupcenous but because to wss a dunce a pard 6 tte+ 
and a <!oiconib they have mado bitn immorUL la his Lssav ou 
wntten m 1^14 ’Mtcaulay rechnstena hu foundling 
'^tif^phets "ho bait#Utor 5 ed tors all m short, whi? 

eoiploy therrw^ves m Qluatratiug the lives or the waitings of 
others, are peculiarly exposed to the BojarilJ^jta 

o^ase of admiraboat’ la his TTarr^n (l^fl) Ihl^ 

*d seaao of the underatandian which w to writers of Uvea what 
thfl goitre IS to an Alpine shepherd or dirt eating to a l^egp> 
Slave assumes the name P\<ror 

«Li®c ‘ ^’hen » giTeti ireigjit of goM, or slvtr u of »• 

preo fiaenesiB it » cdUed etitrhng or «rrfijij metal (Elockutou^, 
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ijom* i. 7). Camden ^ [Remaines) asserts that in the reign of 
Richard I, money coined in East Germanj" was in request on 
account of its purity, and that East Germans, or Esterlings, 
were brought over to England to ‘ bring the coine to perfection 
hence standard coin was called csterling. Others derive it from 
‘steer/ f.e. the guiding standard of coinage (?). 

I. 18. image and superscription: ‘And he saith unto them. 
Whose is this image and superscription [St. Mark^ xii. 16). 

L 22. Pliilip Massinger (b. 1584, d. 1640) wrote during the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I. Of his numerous plays about 
18 are extant. Many of them were composed by him in co-operfi- 
tion with Fleteher (who died of tlie plague in 1625). For his 
]^lots he borrowed considerably * from Cervantes and other 
Spanish authors. The Virgin Martyr was written hy him and a 
third-rate author named Dekker, in 1621. It is (as Massinger’s 
editor, Clifford, says) a ‘mixture of loathsome beastliness and 
angelic purity.’ The Virgin Martyr is St. Dorothea, who 
suffered at Cjesarea in Cappadocia in 300 a.d., during the per- 
secution of Diocletian. Sapritius, governor of Caesarea, had her 
arrested, and, as she proved incorrigible, he gave her over to two 
aposhfte females, Chris te and Calliste, whom, however, she 
reconverted. She was then condemned to be executed. On her 
way to execution a lawyer named Theophilus mockingly asked 
her to send him some of the roses and fruits from Paradise, of 
which she had spoken. She promised to do so, and, as she 
knelt doAvn at the block, a boy was seen standing at her side 
with a basket (or an orar/?/m), in which were three roses and 
three apples. She bids the boy take the fruit and flowers to 
Theophilus, He does so, and disappears. Theophilus is con- 
verted, arrested, tortured, and executed. Massinger makes 
Theophilus a ‘persecutor of the Christians,’ and the father of 
Christeta and Callista ; Antonio, son of Sapritius, is in love with 
Dorothea, and the boy is converted into Angelo, a ‘ good spirit, 
serving Dorothea in the habit of a page.’ As a pendant to 
Angelo, there is an evil spirit, Harpax, ‘ following Theophilus in 
the shape of a secretary.’ 
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prcHe* lenttmente 8<>rnevhat sitnibr to of Macaolay , Anti, 
wtether or Cot can fully ftfitee ivith all of these BenumcnU, 
the beauty and majesty of the lines ate repoaefal after the 
turbulent rhetoric of the Eeaay 

Milton 1 Then should it be Imng at this hour 
England hath need of thee. She u a fen 
Of ita^ont vaten altar, aworib and j^i, 

Firraide the heroic wealth of hall And bowcFi ^ 

JJave forfeited their Ancient English dower 
Of inwird happiness. W e are BcThsh mm* 

Oh, raise m up, retam to ns 

pvfl ns manners, rirtne freedom, power » 

Thy Boul Was hhe a itar^ and dwelt ap^ 

Thim had^rt n voice whose sound vm like the »jl 
P ure AS the naked heavens majestic, free, 

Sq didst thoojcravel on Ufe a common way t 
In che^rtul , upA ’g^ iby haarti 

71ie lowliest duties on herself did lay 
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MILTON 


KiLToVa tirt 


triton bom rvoembff th^ of tbrw 

til Ur n Elii^fct Ajifitf mimM J b 1 pi ftr I fclttr 
wanti ^ ouAgt^t^ Cbn^tOj bfr tffc^-riTirdi 

4ad VwAu^ 


M Tixj’l 1 StbooL Pn^ndshlp with Al«i, G T, Hrttl 
muUr ■ »oJi m 1 Cb. D(rt(l*u. 


To Ciiqbn jgo, Cbrut i Cof]«g«, 


ft 
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ENGLISH HISTORY AND LIT. FOREIGN EVENTS. 


1600. Calderon 6. 


1603. Elizabeth d, 

1604. Othello (?) and Measure for 

Measure, 

1603. Giini)owder Plot. 

Edm. 'Waller &. 

Bacon^s Advancement of 
Learning. 

1606. Macbeth and King Lear. 


160S. Antony and Cleopatra. 


1611. Tempest (?). 

1612. Samuel Butler 6. 

1613. Princess Elisabeth vu Fred. 

V,, Elector Palatine. 
Jeremy Taylor 6. 

1615. Riie of Buckingham. 
Richard Baxter 6. 

1616. Shakspeare d. 

Beaumont c?. 

1618. Cowley 5. 

Sir W. Raleigh executed. 

1620. Bacon’s Kowm Organvm. 


1621. Bacon's FalL 


1624. George Pox 6. 

1625. James I. d. 

Fletcher dies of the idague. 
Expedition to Cadiz. 


1605. Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 

1606. Pierre Corneille h. 

9 

1607- Rembrandt b. 

160S. Protestant ^ Union.’ 

1609. B Catholic ‘Liga.’ 

1610. David Teniers 6, 

Henry IT. of France 
assassinated. 

Louis Sin, succeeds. 

1612. Matthias Emperor. 

1613. MuriUo6. 


1G18-4S. Thirty Years’ T'ar. 

1619. Ferdinand II. Emperor. 

1620. Battlcof “White Hill (Prag). 
Pilgrim Pathers (May- 
flower). 

1621. Phillip III. of Spain d. 

1622. Polatinatelost by Frederick 

1623. Prince Charles at Madrid. 

1625. Wallenstein's first army. 
Ruys^acl b. 
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Mn.Tos'a UTz. 


1626 . ' latiM « fte lin** » a 

tiisM)~liw Sm Kngliib popin Qaiml with OoIIpj* 
Tutor EuiticihtioO. 

IGS* V^^OT^w►l fyreliL liugi of tUfl future * ^ 


IhJ.'f 1 )-A. 0 ;/of»t^-c AnJtnfy 

lb 30 i; ^ Soltt^n 

Umftc. 


Ifyi MA^Catubi S<fnn/i L Eelut* to Iloftw m Thieki^ 

I ^here h^ for ^vc}^t;*r« wjth bu 

I D^er tbo lAtiD Gtwfc wntfrn *j) 1 viotjoj l«ij 

I to bfftr ifomtclbi^s tn tcAth«ni»tic« ftn# Piuiic. 

j S or tie» j'Nm tn^urlj rfrepU^ei^ 

1 $^ i ^ira^t y%rtof %. itsukf 

J thfl Couutes# Dowftgtr of D^rbj- PfobiLlT ftlfo 
^ L < II rtn«™*(v 

Cfcwtii, m Muk pre^MitcJ %X Ladlo* rkfft!« Wore Jobji, 
I EaH of Dn lff(jw*t('f witb citLiic bj lUnry t»<lT 

I ALc^ T^tott^ thfi Efcffi if&ogfiUr Ktd trothof* 

pity Khtt r^tU. It WM inbimhc^ mponjtpoiulj by 
I lAirH m 

1635- I MA. Oxford 


written for » collection of Term ip*i|» by Ctm 
bruise Irionii^ ip of Efh dfowaM rti 

crotoJTig to IrelAnd* 

CoiLtuienttl trtvolt rant (CroUiw) , Flor<ftrf« (Galileo) * 
TjjpTQ^fe \MxnwF> ert^er^ Jiolttxn *ni 

/jf Dawffl^u (Elcgf OQ death of Ol_ Diodatl)- 

Ona Tt^rn atilerttkes tuition of oephc^i at bouses 
fiurSt BndaaChurchyirA Sbortleafterviida tboteo 
to StT«^ 
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ENGLISH HISTORY AKD LIT. FOREIGN EVENTS. 


1626. Forced Loan. 

Bacon d* 

1628. Petition of Right, 

Murder of Buckingham. 
Tonnage and Poundage, 
Bunyan h. 

1629. Breach between Charles 

and Commons. 


1631. Dryden 6 
George Herbert's 

Poem^. 

1632. IVentworth (Strafford) in 

Ireland. 

Samuel Pepys 6. 

Jjhn Locke b. 

1633. Land, Archbp. of Canter- 

bury. 

1634. First Ship-money 'Writ. 


1637. Hampden refuses to pay 
Ship-money. 

Revolt in Edinburgh. 

Ben Jonson c?. 


1640. Short Parliament. 

Long Parliament meets, 
Kov. 3, 

Mas«;inger c?. 

Wycherley 6. 


162S. Siege of Stralsund. 


1630. Gust Adolphus lands 
1 Walleiistem deposed 

163L Sack of Magdeburg 
Battle of Breitenfeld 
Gust, Adolphus at Mainz 

1632, Gust. Adolphus slain at 
Bittle of Lutzen. 
Spinoza 6 

Gahleo before the Inquisi- 
tion 


1634. AVallenstem murdered at 
Eger. 

• 

1633. Lope de Vega, Spanish 
ipoet, d. 

1636. French Academy founded. 

1637. Ferdinand HI. Emperor. 
Descartes* Ducourse on 

Method. 


1639 Kacinc t. 

Bernard of Weimar d. 

1640. Rubens d. at Antn'erp. 

Frederick William the 
‘Great Elector.’ 
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M^LTO^ 



Th^ 'ItopUct Yfir Of r m Prt^ 

toihCid Rrq.Km of Church 

AniPUidrerff^nf^ Draft* <?f 

P>initj ColL 1/^ ) iimoT>^ tbe»? Mvrr^ of Poradise 

l/isc 


th« c\tj 


1Vb«n Ad 


Marne* Jraij PoweX goea bomo to fe^r father azul 
to rctizm- 


jlr/f*pcr^n£ioa (Freedom cf Frees) 
iVo D fwwe Trac£*. 


TYart on 


Two more Pfpom frarf* *nii » 

t*0 SoarKtl b^KUt-t deiractora^ 11^ vdt; returQ*^ 
Motes from AJ JcTegste to Barb csd. ^ 

Break i with*Fre*l>jtonaiii* on * Forcers of O»o 

iCJence, ]pjhU£hfl» collected Foetna. Ha father diejju 
Gitet up pTijils and moTu to bouse near Litusoln** Ion 
FtelilsL 


^ht bepni tO falL Mide Secretarrfor foreign tongues 
^theCottociL iEorestoAVLitohsll Tctxrt of £ingt 
UHonoklatUx. 
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fiNGUBH HISTORY AND LIT. 


164L Strafford executed 
Charles in Scotland 
Irish Mas‘;acre. 

Grand Remonstrance 
Impeachment of the 12 
Bishops. 

1642 Attempt on the 5 Members, 
Charles before Hull. 

Charles raises standard at 

Nottingham, 

(1st Civil War.) 

EdgehUl, Oct. 23 
Isaac Newton 6 , Christmas 
Day. 

1643 Assembly of Divines at 

Westminster. 

Solemn League and Coven- 
ant. 

Siege of Gloucester 
1ft Battle of Ken bury, 

Pym and Hampden d, i 

Marston Moor, JiUtj, ^ 

2ndBattle of Newbury, OcL 
William Penn h 
1645 New * I^Iodel ' Army. 
Naseby, June. 

Laud executed. 

1646. cliarlea surrenders to Scots. 

1647, Scots give Charles up to 

Parliament 

'» Army occupies London, 

Aud. 

Flight of Charles to Isle of 
Wight. 

1648 Revolt of fleet and Kent 
(2nd Civil War ) 

Preston, Axig IS. 

Pride’s jPurge, Bee. 

Royal Society (at Oxford) 

1649. Charles beheaded, Jan 30. 


1650. Cromwell in Scotland. 
Battle of Dunbar. 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 


1641. Van Dyck d. in England 


1642 Tortenson and Su edes vie 
tonous at Leipzig 


1643 Louis XIII d 

Copernicus publishes Ins 
System 


1615 Turenne and Cond^ in 
Germany. 


1648. Peace of Westphalia, 



165 L to m 

ove lookui, hi J*iMa Firt D(fe^9ui fm i opw^o 
An^ cttyio 

16E£i. Total Kljpse of cj-esigot 

1653 . Hifl wife diea, 


1654 , Ik/cTif a Kcundii- 

l$5u. Sonn^ On the IaU maaBscre n Ple^ont^ 


i6o& I Matrieit C&lberme Woodoock 


I60&- I H 3 •ccoud w f* dies, JSPflttd Mfthought X butt • < 

1 Par^lAiit 


TTdiv U> rrmott ^ nhn^ and o htr Treatises. 


amd >f fd ataUuh a Frtt Otmuumvital^k, 
In lud ns a ^estodr Def^n9ii> and ftX-oiwX/^uf/s 
tamt bv iiAngroan. Lcmra mneh property Lodges jn 
Holborti^ then b Jewm Street* 
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ETGIOSH HISTORY AND UT, FOREIGN EVENTS. 


1651. Battle of "Worcester. 

Union with Scotland and 

Ireland. 

Hobbes’ Leviathan, 

1652. War with Holland. 

“Victory of Tromp. 

1653. "Victory of Blake 1653. "Jdoliere’s first play. 

Dissolution of the Long 

Barlimnent. 

'Barebone's * Parliament 
[J%dy~Dcc.), 

Inztrumcnt of Govei'nraent, 

Cromwell Protector. 

1654. Cromwell’s 1st Parliament. 

1655. Parliament dissolved. 1655. Massacre of Vaudois. 

The Major-Generals. 

French Alliance. 

^lakcin theMediter tanean. 

Conquest of tTamaica. 

1656. 2nd Protectorate Parlia- 

ment. 

Humhlc Petition and 
Advice. 

1657. Cromwellrefuses Kingship, 1657. Leopold I. Emperor 

and installed anew as 
Protector, ^ 

1658. 2nd Parliament dissolved. 

Battle of the Dunes ' 

Dunkirk ceded to England. 

Cromwell dies, Sept, 3. 

Kich. Cromwell Protector. 

1650. Long Parliament recalled 
and expelled. 

1660. Monk enters London, 16G0, Vehisauez ct 

The *Knmp’ dissolves itself 

Charles’ ^Declaration of 
Breda.* 

Charles lands, Map, 

Union with. Scotland and 
Ireland dissolved. 

1661. Daniel de Foe I, 

1662. Charles m, Catharine of 

Braganza. 

Dunkirk sold to LouisXIV. 
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Ifict ' ttt wfixs^iU 

AitiUm Owu^ Bwfiliitl Vut'm Htrft T«tid4* Utl 
tuQ deatX 

16 G 5 . iJunug riagu« at Clialfont, in lioui^ hbrd by 

/'or Xi<xrf completed* -E^tn^d begun* 


16 ^i& Sii bwuw Hi Braid S^ract burut 

IC<J7 par L&it publubed. 


1669 Sitiiny o/f j«a?aftd 

1670 par i2^{n«cfaiid^m«^)t^^aeffpiibUib«4 


Oft tnrf ITfrefSt Sthxtfitu T^W TofeHit 

i$pubtul)ed< Chnttwn^ 1^ 

copied out it bis d^Athj 

l^i. edju^tk of par p^mL 

PlBftiV’[&V C 
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ENGLISH mSTORY AKP LIT. FORnON EVENTS. 


1664. ^VarinthHoUand. 


1665. Tivc Mile Act. 

Plague in London. 

Newton s Theory of Flt*x- 

tous. 

1666. Fire of London. 

1667. The Dutch in the Hedwaj. 
Peace of Breda. 

Clarendon exiled 

1668. The Triple Allbnce (Eng- 

land, Holland, Sweden) 
Peace of Abc-la-Chapelle 
(with France) 

1670. Treaty of Dover. 
^Bunyan’s Filyrim's Pro- 

grets. 

1671. Newton’s Theory of lApht. 
Charles intrigues with 

Louis XIV. 

1672. VTarrenewed with Holland. 
Declaration of Indulgence. 


1673. Declaration of Indulgence 

withdrawn. 

Shafteshury dismissed. 
James m, Mary of Modena. 

1674. Peace with Holland. 
Danby, Lord Treasurer. 

1673. Secret treaties of Charles 
with Louis. 

1677. Mary m.'WilliaTn of Orange, 

1678. The ‘Popish Plot* 
Shaftesbury in power- 

16S2. The Rye House Plot. 

1683. Algernon Sidney and Lord 
Kussell executed. 

1685. Charles 11. d. 

James II. succeeds. 
Monmouth’s rebellion. 
Bloody Assizes. 


1664. Turks def, by Austrians 

and Hungarians at St. 
Gothard on the Raab. 
Racine's first tragedy. 

1665. Philip IV., of Spain, d, 
Charles U. succeeds. 


1669. Turks conquer Crete. 


1672. Louis XIV. attacks Hol- 

land. 

The ‘Great Elector' aids 
^ the Dutch. 

1673. Moliered. 

() 


1683. Turks routed by Polish 
King Sobieski before 
Vienna, 

Calderon J, 
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n -MACAULAY 


ISOflL XhoiTM Babneton, wn of MscauJa? ^4 K^betli 

Wi at. M \sl\, Iwns. Oet- 2jth tt tho ilaBor Homw, 
EuthltfT Temple, near I/T «*teT the reexdtBee of hw nnele, 
iJr n^bingtoEL 


1312L Sent to VTY^t& ichoo! at tittle Stielfont »eAr C*nil)nag«. 
The icbool removed in to A^penJen HeU. near Banting 
ford He HtUftioe under ch»r^ of 31 1 rerton, tho head 

master tintd 1816 wm Ji« first appearance in 

pnnt an anoTin*lo^» BCCt lo h^A i thrown 

Ojjwer m ch he the readers of that jontnal 

bj ealoginag F eldnj k[<I Smollett 

1819l Goea nto m deuce at TnnitJT CoUrg* Cambridge 


1S21^ G a lift a Craven Scholanb P 1^* for Latin Dcclamat o5 and 
two Chanoelloi^a medals for EngUsh vetve, Ja flotked for 
the blatbematicftl Tnpos tbua preTented from com pet t»g 
foe the Cbancipllor e Classtci— tben the higbeat 

t«tt of BchoUnhip 


1823*4. Vtnte* for Charles Km ght* QuarfrWv j/aoenne two battle- 
o ecet in lerse /irjr and tho ConrtrMt on bttitten 

Cowiesf and ilfi?tan <?n,txtt*nia otv lorderi 4,D<iTitr 

PctnrfcAh eto, *• 


Hitf lather laik nihilamefe Macaalnr tahoa pupTa and deter 
mines to retrieve th^ lo«a, ^nd to htlp bia b oihera and b aterpit 
E eoUd Ft \tfw td Tim la aAcd to imte for 

Ed ni r<fh. JSericw ffoundeil 1^**) Hakes hia firtt pnbl o 
■X>ecch tie fore an Ant ala very Meeting, 


1325t Hia rA*ay oi MiHoa ejcc te» * Moaat on In 1 terary circlet, 

I82fl Called to the bar and the Noftnern c ren t but w th no 
senouft intent on of adopt the law as fan profeauoiL 

1827 EflMf on^/aeAuteeffL 

1S3S. la made a Commits oner nf Bankruptcy under "Well ngton a 

^ h’iacvtAay a 

extreme anti Totyiem He ioiig3 to bo m I’arliami'iit hb 
heart and wml being by tho Repeal of the Test Act^ 

ibn BmantWoon ni tli© Cathol ra» and other inch quest ona. 
Essayi on Jaatlam $ Contt Bm and -Dryden. 

18^ iBss&ya on^Ttitnet ATffL The Catho-1 Rin^cipAt on B 11 b pro* 

by the Doike and becomes la^ 
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1830. Offered by Lord Lansdowno a scat for the borough of Caine. 

Slaidcn epeccli in Parliament on Jewish Disabilities, Visits 
Paris. Essa}* on Montgomerys Potms, 

1831. Imdted to stand for Leeds. Essays on BosicelVs Johnson and 

J5/jron, 

1832. Speeches on the Reform Bill. Elected a Commissioner and 

then Secretary of the Board of Control. Member for Leeds 
in the Reformed Parliament. 

1833 Essay on Horace Walpole, Elected Sfember of the Supreme 
Council of India. 

1834. First Essay on Chatham, Arrives in India, with his sister 

Hannah, who soon after marries Hr. Tteveh an. 

1835. President of Committee of Public Education (India). Essay on 

Mackintosh's Bctolution, 

1837. As President of Law Cominission, drafts Penal Code. Papers 

on Education, Press, etc., and indefatigable study, esjiecially 
of the Classics. Essay on Bacon, 

1838. Returns to England. Essay on Temple. Plots his Hisforp, 
^ Tour in Italy. At Rome has the offer from Lord Slelbourne 

* of the Judge- Advocateship, which he declines. 

1839. In London. Essay on Qladstcnxe, M.P. for Edinburgh and 

Secretary of 'VTar. 

1840 Essays on Clixe and ron Banlc, Settles in the ‘Albany.’ 

1811-2. E'^says on IFctrren Hastings and Frederic the Great, On dis- 
solution of Parliament re-elected for Edinburgh. Lags of 
* Ancient Home, 

1843. Essays republished. Essay on Addison, Trip to the Loire. 

1844. In Holland. Second Essay on Chatham, 

1846. Paymaster- General of the Army. Re-elected as Member for 

Edinburgh. 

1847. Parliament again dissolved ^lacaulay defeated at Edinburgh, 

and retires into private life, devoting himself to his History, 

1848. Elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University. First two volumes 

of History published. 

1852, Re-elected for Edinburgh, Serious illness. Visit to Edinburgh. 
Speaks his last words in the House of Commons. 

1854. Draws up Report on Competitive Examinations Resides in 
cottage at Ditton Slarsh DOL Oxford.^ [During later 
years was member of Academies of Slunich, Turin, and 
Utrecht; received Orders of Merit etc.; was President of 
various Philosophical and other pjstitutions. Trustee of 
British Museum, Professor of Ancient Literature to the Royal 
Academy etc. etc.] 
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1S55. Hird And fowth J/uiory pabLibod — tb* *wholtt 

weight cf ths editzoa u pni. 

FmIui; b««JtK. Resicu ha for Bduil>QTgh- Stftllfff »t 
HoUj I^Mlg«, C^^ea 1 IlI1« hmi ba htt]« pu^due 

of ibnb# ud tnrlr 

133" Hbrb Steward of the BcftKis!i of C^mhnd^ Cmtcd I^&rra 
of RolMej 

£uynvph^ 9fPitt nt ih* BnL (Other tj tufa ire 

thoM of ^nnjtn^ Oold^t^ Dr Jobwn^ ijid Attcrbiuj ) 

1S53L Vinti Fn cti*h Lahee »o ^ ScotUud. St'ricnilj Ql tow^rd^ end 
of jur On Df^ 2S *mtufen ttra?^ to dJCUte a letter 
to A poor cnrato enclo^tn^ twmtj fir* |)oondi* ud a few 
boon tAtoT dt«a. 
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Academy, the, 98. 
Academics, 75. 

Accadian, 92, 121. 
Acheron, 91. 

Ad^on, 117. 

Adige, 90. 

Aeneas, 13S. 

Aeschylus, SO, 81, lOS. 
Africa^ 75, 

Agamemnon, SO, SI. 

. Age too late, 67. 
Albigyxses, 146. 

Alcesus, 93. 

Alfieri, 64. 

Aliscamps, 91. 

Alkali, 84. 

Allegro, 78. 

Amadis, 95, 116. 
Amaryllis, 87. 

America, South, 123, 140. 
Aminta, So, 

Anathema, 142. 
Anaxagoras, 82, 97- 
Anchonte, 145. 

Angelico, 102. 

Angelo, Michael, 73, 101. 
Angels, Dante’s, 95, 101, 
— Si il ton's, 96. 
Anthology, 120. 

Antigone, S2. 

Aperto, Monte, 104. 


Apis, 107. 

Aqua Cheta, 91. 

Aquinas, Thomas, 97. 

Arcades, 86. 

Argive chiefs, 83 
Ananism, Milton's, 59. 
Arimanes, 121. 

Ariosto, 91, 115, 116, 135. 
Aristophanes, 83. 

Aristotle, 83. 

Arius, 65. 

Arles, 91. 

Armida, 144. 

ALtnold, Matthew, Thgrsis, 86. 
— on Milton, 97, 113, 117, etc. 
Art oreation, 96. 

Arthur, king, 149. 

Association of ideas, 76, 101. 
Athens, capture of, 83. 

Atlas, 92. 

Augsburg Confession, 90. 
Aurora, 70. 

Aiiio-da-/^, 104. 

B 

Babel. 92. 

Babylonish dialect, 74. 
Barbariccia, 94, 1(^2- 
BeatiOc Vision, 8S. 

Beatrice, 104. 
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iULTON 


Bentd t Abbey 91 
B^athaiti Jer 1-^ 

Bernard St 63. 

B Bdness, Jf 
Bloody Assizes 
Boccra c o 9 llJ 
Bodniot ICMI 
Boiardo^ 11$ 

Bolirar UO 
Boswellism 15$ 

Brahma, ltl7 

BrahmiuB 50 

Bnsflot uea 147 

Browc ng Hebert 80 84 

Burke ]54 

Butler Siwiiiel 14 ^ 

Bat]er*fl trans at on of Dante 03 
Byr^m tragediefl 80 
— death 

C 

Gun Gtande 8 

Gwiaug vn vn 

C^aoTa 132 
Cftpucli ns €G 
Carlyle, Dr 93 
CaiiyW Thoina* TO 74 HO 
11*" 115, 130 etc; a 
Cary*B tronalat on* 92 l 
Casa a, 86 

Castor and PoBas 93 100 
Catliol c Emanc pation 1*^ 
Cathdhes llnah) 1^ 1'’’ 
CaFsJcftnte 69 
Cecil, St 100 

CenTOfnlup Milton ft 13 ^J 

Cbalfont* 156 
Charlemagne 91 116 
Charles I (erecut on)* 13r lo 
Charles It I4l 142 141 
Charles Edward 131 
Chil le Harold fiO 
Chnatmas 149 
Chnrrh Dean 90 
Cicertj, 63 99 
Quo 63 
Circe, laO 


C 7 aTfocJaii Lord 225 
Cl mate 67 

Llytaemncstra 61 lOOt 
Cocytus 91 
CoUecta 130 
Comedy 80 
Comw 78. 151 
Contract theory of 1^ 

Cortez 80 

Lowley Abrahani Gt 

Xk\ 

Cromwell 132 130 140 
Cronos 107 103 
Cruc ble 85 
Cultoden 131 
Cyclop>eB IIS 
Cyn C3 99 

D 

Daemoiu 107 
DcoiiU 65 100 etc, 

— ius ch^ftcter 110 
liaportritR 111 

— hifl We 112* 

Danas I2u 

Daughters ^Idtons 155 
Darenaut;^ 77 
Deadpicfl Dantes, ICC?" 

Death second 94 
Den A tMiltons) 03 
Death of IWton 115 
Declaiat on of U ght^ 130 
Detin teness of Dant^ 91 IOC 
Demogorffon lOS 
Do Moutlort, 146 
D nhain, 3 onn 63 
DescRittM lOl PI 
DeucaliQt) 19S. 

Digetla 

Diocletian 100 157 
Du (Unto) 91 104 
D njie C<7nKdy 87 89 109 III 
B Tine R ht 1*^ 

I Dog^s I 9 
I Domeu c 146 
I Don 95 

I Bone 84 
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T)raghi^az2o, 94, 102. 
Dramatic and lyric, 79. 
Drama, Greek, SO. 
Drummond, 118. ’ 

Dryden, 77, 109, 113, 143. 
Duessa, 148. 

Dunstan, 146. 

E 

Education, 114, 152. 

Egotism, 121. 

Electra, S3. 

Elmo, St., 100. 

Elwood, 156. 

Elzevir, 57- 
Emanation theory, 59. 
Emancipated, 64. 

Empyrean, Sk 
Epicureans, 104. 

Escobar, 146. 

Ess^s, prize, 62. 

Eunjpides, 82, 83. 

Exotic, 75. 

P 

Faerie Qiieene, 145, 148. 

♦ Ealkland, Lord, 147. 

Farinata, 103, 104, 109. 
Fasces, 99. 

Fee-faw-fum, 105. 

Ferrara, Duke of, 85, 105, 116. 
Fifth- monarchy men, 1.34. 
Filicaja, 119. 

Fire of London, 115, 
Fleetwood, 145. 

Fleteher, 85. 

Florence, 104, 114. 

Fox, George, 134. 

Frederic (Prussia), 12S. 

Frenzy, 71. 

Frontlet, 152. 

Furies, 94. 

G 

Galileo, 114. 

Gallios, 146. 
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